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OAPE ST. LUCAS, 


EXPLORATIONS IN LOWER CALIFORNIA. 


[Hirst Paper.]} 
BY J. ROSS BROWNE. 


GROUP of yellowish rocks, jutting out of | To the southward and eastward nothing inter- 
the sea at the end of a narrow promontory, | venes to break the force of those terrific gales 
marks the southern limit of Lower California. | which in September and October blow from 
On the inner side, toward the Gulf, is the harbor | that quarter; and vessels, unable to slip their 
of Cape St. Lucas. The anchorage is deep and | anchors in time, have been driven ashore, Ex- 
well protected from the northwesterly winds. | cept in one aspect the harbor may be consid- 
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ered an open roadstead, though in the opinion 
of intelligent engineers it might be improved by 
means of a breakwater, the expense of which, 
however, would be considerable. 

Great difficulty seems to have been expe- 
rienced by navigators in determining with ac- 
curacy the longitude of Cape St. Lucas, The 
early voyagers had no means of testing the ac- 
curacy of their reckoning; and those of later 
date have been subject to many difficulties in 
preserving the true time, owing to the great 
distance from the point of departure, and the 
various influences by which their chronometers 
have been affected. On the best chart now in 
use—that of Sir Edward Belcher—the longitude 
of the Cape is laid down about fourteen miles 
too far to the westward. This fact has been 
determined by average observations for a series 
of years by the officers of the Pacific Mail Steam- 
shipCompany. Before chronometers came into 
use discrepancies of several hundred miles were 


not uncommon; and even in later years we find | 


some remarkable differences.* 

There is no doubt this point or terminus of 
the Peninsula would be a valuable acquisition 
to the United States. Situated on the highway 


Pacific ports of Mexico, it is easy of access, af- 


capacity, and possesses every advantage of po- 
sition and climate that could be desired in a 
place of resort for supplies. A dépét estab- 
lished here, with a dock for temporary repairs, 
and a light-house on the highest point of rocks, 
would be a great convenience to commerce. The 


country, it is true, can not be depended upon for | 


any thing more than fresh beef and indifferent 
water; but the advantages of the location fora 
dépét, where coals and other necessary supplies 
for steamships could be kept, are not easily over- 
estimated. 

The aspect of the country back of the harbor 
is not so forbidding as that of other parts of the 


coast, owing to a dense growth of bushes and | 


cactus, which conveys some idea of verdure. 
A valley extends several miles inland, the soil 


of which is sandy and much cut up with sinks | 


and arroyas. This is covered with patches of 


chaparral and weeds, variegated with fantastic | 


bunches of cactus. Ata distance it presents the 
appearance of a luxuriant pasture ; but a nearer 
approach proves it to be as barren as the rest 
of the country. Wherever the inhabitants take 
the trouble to dig wells and irrigate the land, it 
is productive. Oranges, grapes, and almost all 
kinds of fruit and vegetables grow here with 
wonderful luxuriance; but every thing produced 


by the earth, except its natural crop of chapar- | 


ral and cactus, requires laborious irrigation. 
The native Californians are too indolent for 





* Of the early charts the most reliable is that of Abbé 


Chappé. In a recent chart, prepared with great care 
by Captain C. M. Scammon, of the United States Rev- 
enue Service, for the Lower California Company, the 
true bearings of Cape St. Lucas and other important 
points are for the first time accurately established. 


| from Cape Horn to Cape Mendocino. 
fords good anchorage for vessels of the largest | 








any kind of hard work, and there are no signs 
of cultivation near the Cape except in a smal] 
garden belonging to Captain Ritchie, the only 
foreign resident of the place. Here the experi- 
ment has resulted satisfactorily, so far, at least. 
as to show the capabilities of the soil. With a 
climate so warm and salubrious, water is the 
only desideratum, 

As a range for cattle, the country adjacent 
to the Cape meets all its present requirements, 
Several hundred head of stock run at large here 
winter and summer, The mesquit bean, fruit 
of the cactus, and green bushes keep them in 
good condition. Owing to the healthful nature 
of their food, and the advantage of an ample 
range, their flesh is tender and delicate. It is 
considered by sea-captains a great luxury to get 
a supply of beef from the Cape. The sailors, 
especially, are apt to bestow high praise upon it 
after a long voyage. 

Such, in brief, are the general features of the 
southern limit of a remote peninsular territory, 
which possesses, perhaps, a higher degree of 
historic interest, and is more intimately associ- 
ated with the daring enterprises of the old Span- 


| ish navigators and the bold exploits of the Brit- 
from San Francisco to Panama, and to all the | 


ish buccaneers, than any part of the Pacific coast, 
To this 
wild region the renowned Cortéz, after the sub- 
jugation of Montezuma in 1522, directed his at- 
tention. Among the spoils of conquest were 
pearls of wonderful beauty and value, and em- 
eralds, turquoises, garnets, and rich specimens 


| of gold, silver, and copper, which the Aztecs 


said came from the coast of the Pacific, and re- 
gions adjacent thereto, far to the west and north- 
west of the capital. In that day the geograph- 
ical positions and limits of remote provinces 


| were very indefinite: but Cortéz was determ- 


ined to find the source of these treasures ; and 
in 1532 he dispatched his first expedition in 
search of the land called Ciguatan, the name 
given to the northwest province by the king 
of Michoacan and his caciques.* 





*Dr. Alexander 8S. Taylor, of Santa Barbara, who has 
probably devoted more time and attention to the mus- 
ty records of Spanish adventure on the Pacific coast 
than any man living, has kindly furnished me with 
the following interesting data, derived in part from 
original manuscripts, and in part from printed narra- 
tives written in Spanish : 

“The king of Michoacan and the caciques of his 
province of Colima called this country of treasures 
Ciquatan, a name adopted by the conquerors until 
they first discovered the shores of the Gulf below 
27°, when it generally went by the name of Santiago, 
from a place on the coast of Tehuantepec, whence 
Cortéz dispatched his first expedition of 1532. After 
that date it was called Santa Cruz, from a bay in 
which Ximenes, the first European who was certain- 
ly known to have landed on the Peninsula, anchored 
his vessel. It also obtained the name of Islas de Perlas, 
from the accounts and specimens brought to Cortez 
by the companions of Ximenes; also the Islas Ama- 
zones, from a fable current in Mexico of a nation of 
female warriors in these parts ; and at a later date the 
Bay or Gulf of Ballenas or ‘Whales.’ After the visit of 
Cortéz in 1535 it first acquired the name of California, 
or the Islas de California. On the death of Cortéz it oft- 
en went by the name of Islas Carolinas, from the Em- 





The information obtained by Cortéz relative | 


to the countries visited by Ximenes encouraged 
him to send forth another expedition, in 1532, 
to find the ‘Island of California,” which it was 
alleged lay ‘on the right hand of the Indies,” 
nd was “full of gold and precious stones.” 
The results of this voyage, though no discovery 
of gold and precious stones was made, induced 
the indefatigable explorer to fit out a third ex- 
peditionin 1533; but not satisfied with the reports 
of his subordinates, he set forth himself in 1535 
to see the land in person. An entertaining ac- 
count of all these voyages and explorations is 
given by the good old Father Vanegas, the his- 
torian of the Jesuits. It would be beyond the 
limits of a Magazine article even to glance at the 
wonderful history of privation, suffering, hero- 
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ism, and ecclesiastical zeal that followed the | 


discoveries made by the great Spanish adven- 
turer. A description of the country will con- 
vey the best idea of the difficulties encountered 
by the early explorers and the Jesuit missiona- 
ries, whose labors have made it a classic land. 
In Deceraber, 1866, the writer, acting under 
an arrangement previously made with a com- 
pany of wealthy capitalists in New York, who 
had obtained a grant of lands and mining priv- 
ileges from the Mexican Government, embrac- 
ing more than two-thirds of the Peninsula, 
with its islands, bays, and inlets, fitted out an 
expedition to explore the country from Cape 
St. Lucas to San Diego. A _ considerable 
amount of American capital was invested in it, 
and there was no accurate geological knowledge 
of its resources beyond the experience of some 
German miners at a few points in the neighbor- 
hood of San Antonio. No scientific explora- 
tion had ever been made of the vast stretch of 





peror Charles V. or from Chafles II. of Spain, under 
which name it is set down in many old maps and 
charts; even as late as that of Anson in 1740. After 


the Jesuit settlement of 1690 the name of California | 


became more confirmed, until the publication of the 
Jesuit histories in 1750, when it became permanently 


recognized in history, navigation, and geography. | 
From the date of the settlements of San Diego and | 


Monterey in 1770, the lower portions of the country 
began to be styled California Peninsulares, California 
Antigua or Vieja, and Baja California ; and the country 
beyond the junction of the Gila and Colorado and its 
parallel to the ocean as Nueva California, California 
Norte, and Alta California. It was not until the 
American conquest of 1846 that the name of the Pen- 
insula was confirmed in commerce as Lower Califor- 
nia, and the northern country as Upper California, by 
which terms they are now generally known. Las dos 
Californias, or Las Californias, has frequently been ap- 
plied to them by the Spaniards and Mexicans since 
1800; and they now sometimes use the term La Cali- 
Jornia and La Californiana, ‘ the country appertaining 
to the things of the Californians.’ Of the origin of the 
name little is known. The question has given rise to 
many conjectures. By some it is attributed to Indian 
sources, by others the derivation is traced to the 


Spanish word callienta, or ‘heat'—the ‘hot country,’ or 


the ‘country of heat.’ Mr. E. E. Hale, of Boston, brings 
excellent prouf of the derivation of the name. He 
races it to an old crusade romance, much read in the 
time of Columbus and Cortéz, in which a Queen of 
the Amazons living in the Greek-Syrian countries is 
called California—for a memoir of which see Mr. 
Hale's papers, published in 1863-64." 


PROFESSOR GABB AND DR. VON LOHR. 


| country lying between La Paz and San Diego. 
| Believing that the knowledge likely to result 
from an expedition properly organized and fit- 
ted out would be of great benefit to our Gov- 
ernment, in view of the probable acquisition 
of the territory at no remote period, I employ- 
led, after consultation with Professor J. D. 
Whitney, then a resident of San Francisco, Mr. 
William M. Gabb, of the State Geological Sur- 
vey, to take charge of the scientific branch of 
the expedition. Dr. F, Von Lohr, a graduate 
of the School of Mines of Freiberg, was engaged 
as Topographer, Mining Engineer, and Assay- 
er. ‘The rest of the party consisted of a cook, 
| and the necessary guides, vaqueros, and subor- 
| dinates, to be hired on our arrival in the coun- 
try. ~ 

| Qur outfit was of the most compact and prim- 
|itive kind —viz., a Spanish saddle and two 
| pairs of blankets each; a revolver; a knap- 
| sack with a change of clothing; a few con- 
| veniences for sketching and writing; a sextant, 
compass, blow-pipe, and other necessary in- 
struments for taking observations and making 
| assays; and such miscellaneous articles of light 
| weight for various emergencies as could not be 
obtained in the country. Our stock of provi- 
| sions comprised only the ordinary necessaries 
| of life — flour, sugar, coffee, bacon, salt, and 
pepper. 

On the 28th day of December, accompanied 
| by Mr. Brooks, Superintendent of the Triunfo 
| Mines, we took our departure from San Fran- 
| cisco in the Continental, a screw steamer belong- 
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line. Nothing of spe- 
cial interest occurred 
during the passage 
to Cape St, Lucas. 
The distance is 1175 
miles, and is usually 
made by the Pacific 
Mail steamers in four 
days andahalf. Our 
passage was not con- 
sidered bad, as the 
vessel was heavily 
freighted, and the 
propeller out of or- 
der. 

A strange fact con- 
nected with our first 
experience. of a 
steamer on the Mex- 
ican line was that 
over two hundred 


tons of the freight consisted of corn and pota- | 


toes. It seemed like carrying coals to New- 
castle; but was characteristic of the Mexican 
people. 


bond races of Sinaloa, Sonora, and Lower Cali- 
fornia have to depend mainly on San Francisco 
for their supplies of vegetables. 

On rounding the Point of Rocks we cast anch- 
or about half a mile inside the harbor, soon after 
which our captain descried several boats com- 
ing out from the shore, in one of which some 
of the officers recognized the famous Colonel 
D’Artois.* Some anxiety was manifested as 


to the purpose of this piratical gentleman. It | 
was well known that he had some project in | 
Jontinental. The 


view for the capture of the 
Liberals were greatly incensed at the conduct 


of the Holliday Company in carrying arms to | 
the Imperial forces during the past year ; and it | 


was with great difficulty one of the Company’s 
vessels had escaped from Mazatlan, on the oc- 
casion of the last voyage. Nothing saved her 


but the presence of an American man-of-war | 


and the firmness of her commander, Captain 
Dall. Guards were stationed at the gangways 


_ Y . . . 
of the Continental, and express orders given to | 


prevent any person from boarding; notwith- 
standing which, in the confusion of the mo- 


ment, D’Artois, Captain Ritchie, and the mail- | 


rider managed to get on board. D’Artois want- 
ed to take passage to Mazatlan for himself and | 
other ‘peaceable citizens ;” but our captain | 
was not to be prevailed upon, and the peaceful 
colonel went ashore much disgusted. 

As soon as the way was clear we had our 
blankets, saddles, and provisions put in one of 


* Intelligence was receiv ed at San Francisco, sever- | 
al months | after, that D’Artois, having been dismissed | 
from the Liberal service by General Corona, had con- 
cocted a plan of revolutionizing the Peninsula, and re- | 
instating the late Governor Navarette. The attempt 
was frustrated by Pedrin, the Governor. D’Artois 
was captured, and is now in prison under sentence | 


of death. 


With some of the finest corn and po- | 
tato-growing country in the world, the vaga- | 


CAPTALN BITOULE’S HOUSE, 


the ship’s boats, and went ashore. Although 
the weather was calm, the surf broke heayi! 
on the beach, and it was not without difficulty 
that we effected a safe landing. 

Captain Ritchie, an old Englishman, liyes 
here; he is the only European settler on the 
Cape. I can not but make passing mention of 
| him, since he is one of the institutions of th 

country. Forty years ago he was a cabin-boy 
in a vessel belonging to his uncle. Becoming 
| fascinated with the charms of a dark sejiorita 

at San José, he ran away, and secreted himself 
till the ship sailed. Ever since he has lived at 
or near the Cape. His history, though not re 
markable for stirring adventure, is full of inter 
est. He has been the host of all the distin- 
| guished navigators who have visited the coast 
during the past forty years. Smuggling, stock 
raising, fishing, farming, and trading have been 
among his varied occupations. He now has a 
family of half-breeds around him, none of 
whom speak his native language. He has 
| made and lost a dozen fortunes, chiefly by sell 
ing and drinking whisky. No man is better 
| known on the Pacific coast than ‘‘ Old Ritchie.’ 
| He has suffered martyrdom at the hands of the 
Mexicans. They have robbed him, taxed him, 
imprisoned him, threatened to kill him, but all 
«0 no purpose ; and they now regard him as an 
inevitable citizen of the country. At one time 
they confiscated his property, and carried him 
over to Mazatlan, where they cast him into 
prison; but he survived it all. An English 
| man-of-war got him out of the difficulty, and 
threatened to bombard the city if ever they mal- 
treated him again. The various injures in- 
flicted upon him would have destroyed any oth- 
ler man on earth. It will be a marvel if he 
ever dies, 

Captain Ritchie’s house at Cape St, Lucas is 
the home of adventurers from all parts of the 
world. Admirals, commodores, captains, and 
mates inhabit it; pirates and freebooters take 


| refuge in it; miners, traders, and cattle-drovers 
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make it their home. In short, the latch- 
string is never drawn in. His hospitality is 
proverbial. All who have money pay if they 
-hoose; those who have none he feeds and 
makes drunk from sheer love of fellowship and 
natural generosity of heart. No traveler, weary 
\r way-worn, ever went away from his door 
without rest and sustenance. 


Since the opening of the San Antonio and | 





Triunfo mines Captain Ritchie has done a good | 
siness in packing freight and passengers to | 


the mines. 
all at this rendezvous for fresh beef, of which 
he always keeps a good supply. 

On the occasion of our arrival the D’Artois 
party had possession of the premises. They 
were a piratical looking set of fellows, number- 
ing some fourteen, chiefly Americans and Irish. 


Whalers also find it convenient to | 


D’Artois himself, a handsome young man of | 


pleasing address, was formerly an officer in the 
United States Army. I had known him 
Oregon, where he was stationed in 1857. He 
now claimed to hold a commission from Corona, 
but the fact has been questioned. 

The rest of the party were exceedingly rough 
and boisterous. They had borrowed or stolen 
a small steamer from the Spanish Consul at 
Mazatlan, and come across the Gulf a few days 
previous to our arrival, to be on hand for the 
Continental. 
tured the brig Basco, a vessel sailing under the 
Imperial flag, and confiscated what money and 
property they could find. 
soon after in one of the courts at San Francis- 
co. Considerable doubt was thrown upon the 
Corona commission, They were very violent 
in their denunciations of Captain Shirley of the 


in | 


| 
| 


Two months before they had cap- | 
ranch, and could not be brought in till late in 


| 


| 
| 


OLD FRIENDS, 
whisky they drank, we were exceedingly anx- 
ious to get off on our journey without delay. 
Captain Ritchie’s pack-mules were out on a 


the afternoon. It was deemed advisable, there- 


The case was tried | fore, to leave Cornelius Ironmonger, our cook 


| —who had already been shot several times, 
| stabbed, beaten on the head, bitten by rattle- 
| snakes, and stung by scorpions—to take charge 


Suwanee, who had just taken their vessel away, | 


sent it back to Mazatlan, and put them ashore, 
promising to call for them at his earliest con- 


venience. Captain Ritchie, in order to keep 


of our baggage and provisions, with instructions 
to follow us as soon as Captain Ritchie’s mules 
came in. A Mexican ranchero, named An- 
toine, who lives near the beach, hired us some 


| horses and mules, and at two P.M., after a lit- 


them quiet, made them drunk, and in doing so | 
| parture from Cape St. Lucas. 


became somewhat inspired himself, so that 


when we reached the house there were few so- | 


ber men any where visible. A party of pirates 


armed with revolvers, angry and intoxicated, 
hd ' 


and thirsting for somebody's blood, is not at- 
tractive in a social point of view. Fortunately 
for me every pirate in the gang knew me inti- 
mately, or claimed to know me, which was the 
same thing then. They had, according to 
their own account, traveled with me in divers 
parts of the world. One was a Virginia City 
friend, another an Oregon friend, another a 
San Francisco friend, another an Oakland 
friend—all friends and fellow-travelers who had 
roughed it with me, and were now engaged in 
a little private enterprise of a political charac- 
ter. Of course I knew them all. Any man 
would ‘‘ know” a blood-thirsty gang of pirates 
under the circumstances, and even consider 
them his most intimate personal friends. 

There being a reasonable chance of several 
explorers being shot if we remained much lon- 
ger, as the filibustering gentlemen were getting 





tle ground and lofty tumbling, we took our de- 


For the first eight miles the country is rocky 
and barren, with a heavy growth of cactus and 
small trees, principally gum and mesquit. The 
trail winds almost continuously over desert 
patches of loose sediment, interspersed with 
boulders of granite. Deep arroyas are washed 
out by the rains, which at times sweep the 
country, carrying away the soil. 

Over the rugged points of rock that jut out 
into the sea we toiled for several hours, when 
we reached a small valley, through which 
courses an inconsiderable stream. All around 
us the country was wild and unattractive, with 


| dry, naked rocks and sand gleaming in the sun. 


A few stunted willows grow on the water's 
edge, presenting the only exception to the gen- 
eral sterility of the scene. Two or three Mexi- 
can huts, around which lay the dead carcasses 
of cattle, constituted the only visible sign of 
civilization. 

We watered our animals, and after a brief 
rest proceeded on our journey. Sometimes the 


more reckless with their fire-arms the more | trail took us along the beach, where traveling is 
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ON THE TRAIL. 


very tedious, owing to the heavy sands. 
miles at a stretch the horses sank over their fet- 
locks. We crossed several points of land over 
which the trail winds so rugged and precipitous 
that it required some nerve to sit coolly in the 
saddle. The sea dashed against the rocks 
hundreds of feet below with a fearful roar, and 
thousands of gulls screamed around our heads, 
as if enraged at us for disturbing their solitude. 
Back from these headlands or points we some- 
times turned inland, crossing over some high 
passes, till at last we descried in a distant bend 
of the shore the green palm-trees of San José 
del Cabo, 

The mission of San José was established in 


1730 by Father Nicholas Tamaral, and the site | 


selected, according to Vanegas, was about five 
leagues from the sea. This would make it 
about the locality of Santa Anita. It was after- 
ward moved nearer to the sea. The old mis- 
sion building stands on a slight eminence about 
two miles from the beach, in a most beautiful 
part of the valley, and forms the Acropolis 


For | 


seven hundred, nearly all native Californians 
Not more than a dozen foreigners live in the 
place. The native citizens are lazy and harm 
less, to suit the climate, devoting themselves 
chiefly to sleeping and gambling. 

The valley of San José embraces the onl; 
considerable tract of land on the peninsula sus- 
ceptible of cultivation, It is watered by a 
small stream, which in dry seasons disappears 
in places, and in wet becomes a raging torrent, 
carrying gardens, houses, and crops into the 
sea. The extent of the valley is two or three 
miles in width by twenty or thirty in length. 
For the most part it consists of barren stretches 
of sand ; but at intervals, by means of irrigation, 
it is susceptible of profitable cultivation. Sugar- 
cane is the chief product. This grows luxuri 
antly wherever it can be irrigated, and some 
very flourishing little plantations lie along the 
stream for several miles above the Mission. 


| Figs, oranges, citrons, grapes, pomegranates, 


| tries produce better fruit than this. 


around which centres the pleasant little town | 


of San José. <A stream of pure water courses 


through groves of citrons and oranges on the | 


lower slope of the hill, and luxuriant palms 
hang with tropical effect over the washing- 
places along the azequia, where the dusky dam- 
sels of the town assemble to work and gossip. 
The houses are built in the Mexican style— 
low, and with courts and barred windows. Some 
brick stores indicate the presence of foreigners. 
Of late years business has been rather stagnant, 


Few coun- 
The great 
pity is, that, with such a genial climate, there is 
so little water and so little land of any value. 
The wine of Lower California is excellent. 


etc., grow almost spontaneously. 


| It is of a lightish red, very delicate in flavor, but 


| 


| the wines of Southern Italy. 


of good body. In many respects it resembles 


The vineyards 


|are few and scattering, and but little wine is 
| made any where in the country. 


A much larger quantity of land could be ad- 


| vantageously cultivated in the San José Valley 


though there is generally a little doing in the | 


sugar trade. A sugar factory of very primitive 


construction was at work boiling out panoche as | but the simple means of subsistence. 


we passed into the town. 


} 


than is worked at present. The native popula- 
tion have no energy, and dislike the intrusion 
of foreigners. They seem to care for nothing 
Specula- 
tors, who have come down from San Francisco 


We were kindly received by Mr. Gillespie, | with a view of purchasing sugar and cotton 
United States Vice-Consul, who adds to his of- | estates for a mere trifle, have found themselves 


ficial dignity the honorable offices of postmaster, | much mistaken in the people. 
storekeeper, and agent for Wells, Fargo, and Co. | sign of civilization. 


Avarice is a 
These primitive Califor- 


At the capacious store of our friend Gillespie | nians do many things from hatred and malice, 


we slept amidst pyramids of cheese and panoche, 


| . . . ry . 
| but seldom do any thing for money. Sometimes 


The population of San José is about six or | they get in debt, owing to their improvident 





habits, and are forced to sell their little places ; | 
but a patch of sugar or cotton land, under ordi- | 


nary circumstances, could not be bought here 
for ten times its actual value. 

The only practical way of acquiring real estate 
in Lower California is to settle among the people 
and lend them money at usurious interest, se- 
cured by mortgage. ‘They are never able to pay 
it back; and their property falls a sacrifice to 
their indolence or want of forethought. On the 
other hand, foreigners who have secured property 
in this way have never succeeded in making any 
thing by it. In the few cases that exist they 
would be very glad to get back their money. 
Among a people so inert and so unprincipled no 
one class can be prosperous in exception of the 
general rule. Prosperity in such cases is sure 
to engender jealousy, which, if not open, is 
none the less prejudicial to strangers. 

The mode of tilling the land adopted by the 
native Californians is rude and simple. By 
means of a small, forked tree, cut into some- 
thing of a plow shape, with an iron point, they 
scratch up the earth, and let the crop grow of 
its own accord, giving it now and then a little 
water. The azequias are scraped in the sand, 
and are constantly changed to suit the purposes 
of irrigation, 
ant, and very prolific crops can be raised. Cot- 
ton can doubtless be grown in this valley. <A 
few experiments made by foreigners demonstrate 
this fact. The cotton-tree, so called, flourishes 
in many localities of the Peninsula, producing 
cotton of a very fine fibre. No use, that I am 
aware of, has ever been made of it. The fenc- 
ing of the sugar-fields consists of poles in the 
ground with bushes interwoven between them. 
Such frail barriers afford but little protection 
from the encroachments of cattle, and the gaps 
require constant watching. These people, how- 


ever, will spend months in watching their cattle | 


rather than days in mending their fences, 

The valley is subject to long droughts and 
sudden deluges of rain. During the month of 
September the temporals are apt to prevail. In- 
tervals of ten or a 
dozen years elapse 
between the most vio- 
lent and destructive 
of these visitations ; 
but when they come 
in their full force, ac- 
companied by rain, 
they carry off fences, 
houses, crops, and 
soil, leaving all in 
their track a desert 
of sand. The last 
great temporal oc- 
curred nearly half a 
century ago, but its ef- 
fects are still visible. 

Others less destruc- 
tive have occurred 
since—one about 
eight years ago, which 


Yet the sugar-cane looks luxuri- | 
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did considerable damage to the crops and cov- 
ered many thousand acres of the valley with a 
heavy coating of sand. In the fearful hurri- 
canes of October 13, 1855, September 16 and 
17, 1856, and September 30, 1858, some ships 
anchored at La Paz dragged their anchors and 
were thrown upon the beach, 

The harbor of San José is an open road- 
stead, with good anchorage most of the year. 
Its commerce consists of a small trade in pan- 
oche and cheese, carried on by means of a 
schooner with the port of Mazatlan. Vessels 
formerly landed the goods required for the use 
of the town at this place, but of late the local 
government has restricted the port of entry to 
La Paz. Every possible impediment to the 
prosperity of the country is placed in the way 
by the political chiefs, to prevent rival aspirants 
from obtaining power in localities where there 
is a chance for creating a revolution. Nobody 
can be trusted to collect money from customs 
except the Governor himself, who makes use 
| of it to purchase adherents and maintain his 
| power. 
| In the hands of an American population 
some use might be made of the San José Val- 
ley. Sugar and cotton could be grown—the 
former in much larger quantities than at pres- 
ent. The latter has not yet been attempted, 
except in the way of mere experiment. The 
arable portions of the valley, however, would 
not support a large colony of Americans. Wher- 
ever our people go they require extensive tracts 
of land to make the cultivation of the earth 
profitable. It would be an admirable locality 
for an industrious and frugal population of Chi- 
nese, 

Fortunately the Suwanee came into the port 
of Cape St. Lucas half an hour after we left, 
and took the pirates on board; so that our 
man, Ironmonger, was relieved of all appre- 
| hension, and enabled to start on the same even- 
ing with our baggage and provisions. He reach- 
| ed San José early on the morning after our ar- 
| rival, Having enjoyed the luxuries of the scen- 
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ery and climate till 2 p.m., and completed all 
our arrangements for the trip to San Antonio, 
we proceeded on our journey, under the friendly 
guidance of our fellow-passenger, Mr. Brooks, 
Superintendent of the Triunfo Mines. 


Some eight or ten miles from San José we | 


came to a curious place in the valley, with high, 
abrupt banks, in which were a great number of 


caves, The Californians call it “The Valley | 


of the Caves.” Professor Gabb found ample 
material for scientific investigation here; but 
as we had not yet entered upon the field of our 


official duties, we could not spare much time to | 


dally on the way. 

Turning to the left, we crossed a rise of hill, 
and soon entered a main branch of the valley, 
called Santa Anita, where dwells in patriarchal 
simplicity an old Mexican, by name José Ca- 


rillo. No prettier spot than Santa Anita exists | 
We were charmed with | 


in Lower California, 
the tropical appearance of the place. A mag- 
nificent row of palm-trees stands in front of 
Don José’s house, skirting the valley, which is 
verdant with sugar-cane. Orange and citron 
groves add to the luxuriant beauty of the scene, 
with their deep green leaves and golden crop of 
fruit. 

The valley is quite extensive, comprising, per- 
haps, a thousand acres of rich alluvial land, well 
watered. All the available places for sugar plant- 
ations seem to be occupied ; but they might be 
extended by clearing away the brush and cactus, 

At the hospitable casa of the old Mexican we 
stopped for the night. Our animals enjoyed 
the sugar-cane and we enjoyed the jerked-beef 
and frijoles and genial warmth of the climate. 
The thermometer ranged at about 74°, a pleas- | 
ant temperature for the month of January. As | 
a winter climate for invalids there can be no- | 
thing on earth to surpass it. The natives, it is | 


ANITA. 


said, never die—they dry up and float away. 
Carillo had children and grandchildren around 
him by scores, all of whom looked the picture 
of health. 

The next day’s journey was over a “ mesa” 
country, very barren, and abounding in arroyas, 
Occasional oaks are seen on this part of the 
;route. Cactus and shrubbery abound every 
where along the trail. The petaya* is thi 
staple product of the country. The damiana 
—a small plant, the essence of which is said to 
be a specific remedy for infecundity—grows in 
| great abundance. The siempra viva—a pretty 
| fern-like plant, peculiar for its quality of drying 
| up and coming to life again—is also frequent. 
I might mention many other interesting trees 
and plants, but they are so fully described by 
Clavigero and others that it is unnecessary to 
treat of them here. 

Several of the large arroyas, through which 
we crossed during the day, contain small, arable 


"© Vanegas “speaks of the petayuaya as a tree not 
known in Europe, “with fluted branches,” etc. 
“without leaves,” and “with fruit growing on the 
boughs ;" and Alcede as “‘a large tree and very sin- 
gular.” Humboldt says that “at the foot of the 
mountains of California we discover only sand, or a 
stony strata, on which cylindrical cacti shoot up to ex- 
traordinary heights.” Patti in his Six Years’ Journey- 
ings between 1824 and 1829 calls it ‘* A species of tree 
forty or fifty feet in height, with bark resembling that 
of a prickly-pear.” Lieutenant Hardy of the British 
navy, who visited the Gulf in 1825-28, says, ‘‘It is a 
tree from eight to twenty feet high.”—JBartlett, Vol. 
IL., p. 193. 

It strikes me as a misnomer to call the petaya a 
tree. Professor Engelmann (see “‘ Emory’s Notes of a 
Military Reconnoissance,” etc., Washington, 1848) cor- 
rectly remarks, p. 158, “ It is called in California pita- 
haya, but it appears that the Mexicans call by that 
name all columnar cacti the fruit of which is edible. 
| The plant, which is commonly called Cereus variabiles, 
is widely different from this California giant. I pro- 
pose for it the name Cereus giganteus.” 
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patches of ground, cultivated to some extent | 
« the natives. Oranges, figs, sugar-cane, and 
cheese seem to be the principal products, The 

people live in adobe cabins, with brush or palm 
a much in the style of the Panamenos. 

This day we made about thirty miles to the 
Mission and town of Santiago, passingon the way 
the beautifully situated little village of Miraflores 
—_one of the earliest of the Mission settlements. 
Some of the gents de rason date their origin 
here. ‘The wife of Mr. Barron, firm of Bar- 
ron, Forbes, and Co., of San Francisco, is a na- 
tive of this place. 

The surrounding lands bordering the arroya 
are comparatively fertile. Figs and oranges 
flourish in abundance, and the date is one of 
the favorite productions, If it were not for the 
tremendous torrents of rain that sometimes vis- 
it this region, followed by protracted seasons of 
drought, it might become a very valuable fruit- 
growing district. 

Santiago occupies two sites, each on a pictur- 
esque eminence. On one of these stands the 


old Mission, still in a good state of preserva- | 


tion. The sugar crop in the valley gave prom- 
ise of an abundant supply of cane. One field 
was devoted to the experiment of a tobacco 
plantation. A German, named Schmidt, from 
the mines of San Antonio, failing to make min- 
ing profitable, had undertaken to make a for- 
tune in the tobacco business. He gave $800 


for about two acres of ground, and was prepar- | 


ing to plant his crop. ‘The natives enjoyed the 


prospect of abundant supplies for their cigarri- | m 


tos, free of cost. 


Santiago is infested with a characteristic pop- | months. 


| 








REVOLUTIONISTS. 


on the field. Both parties ran away, but final- 
ly by a stroke of fortune Pedrin obtained the 

mastery, and banished Navarette from the coun- 
try. Revolutions of this kind occur every few 
Nobody regards them as of much 


ulation—half Mexican, half Indian—lazy and | consequence in a sanguinary point of view. 


thriftless, 
—their days in sleeping. It was here that the 
great battle took place between Navarette and 
Pedrin a few months before our arrival, Nav- | 
arette held the reins of government; Pedrin | 
was coming up from San José to take his place. 
The contending forces numbered several hun- 
dreds on each side. They fought for two days 
and nights, leaving a result of two dead men 


ws 


RANCHO, 


| 





| or cups, 


Their nights they spend in gambling | The industrious alone suffer by having their 


ranches plundered. 

A sugar-mill was at work here, from which 
we gained some idea of the process of making 
panoche, It is very simple. The cane is cut 
into pieces, pressed between two rollers, and 
the juice boiled till reduced to the necessary 
consistency. The panoche is made in moulds 
containing about half a pound; when 
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dry, it is packed in square baskets made of tough 
sticks, tied at the ends in the fashion of a bird- 
crib. 
La Paz, or wherever it may be required for 
shipment. 

Fifteen miles beyond Santiago we came to 
the ranch of Captain Smith, an American who 
had lived some years at La Paz. Induced by | 
the mining excitement to invest in property he 
had accumulated quite a fortune in real estate. 
If he had sold out in time it would have been 
all well, but the period of depression came, and 
with it embarrassments till he lost nearly ev- 
ery thing. Lots in La Paz for which he paid | 
thousands of dollars would not now sell for so 
many hundreds. His last speculation was to 
put all his resources together and purchase this 
ranch, with a view of establishing a model Amer- 
ican farm. The land is poor, and labor scarce 
and unreliable. One of Captain Smith’s proj- 


It is then transported on mule-back to | 
| latter passed up the Colorado, the Penin 
| was regarded as an island until 1698 and 170 1. 





ects .was to introduce labor-saving machines 
into the country. He sent to San Francisco 
for a corn-sheller, and offered to shell corn for | 
the natives at one-third of what it now costs 
them. He demonstrated, by the most convinc- 
ing practical tests, how much time and labor | 
they were wasting, and proposed to take pay- 
ment in corn at a percentage of one-third of | 


tory of this remarkable sea that, although j; 
was explored in 1539 by Francisco de Ulloa. 
and by Alarchen in 1542, at which time tp, 


Sulg 


although proofs to the contrary had been pub 

lished. Fathers Kino and Sedelmeyer wer 
the first to establish the existence of the Penin. 
sula by an actual land expedition around th, 
head of the Gulf, thus connecting Lower (\,); 
fornia with the main land, and opening a lan 

communication with the missions from Sinalo, 
and Sonora. In the course of the Boundary 

Survey, authorized by Congress under the trea; 

of Guadalupe Hidalgo, Mr. Bartlett, Unite; 

States Commissioner, was exceedingly anxious 
to have a detailed and accurate survey mai, 
of the Gulf. He addressed a letter to the Sec- 
retary of the Interior, urging the great import 
ance of a thorough exploration of the Gui 
shores and islands to the navigation of th 
Colorado, and the future commerce that migh: 
spring from it. His letter was referred to 


| Colonel J. D. Graham, who estimated the area 


of the Gulf at 62,000 square miles, and said 
that to accomplish a survey of it in a manner 
to satisfy the requirements of commerce would 
occupy several years. 


the present cost—to all of which they politely | Lieutenant Hardy, of the British navy, who 
listened, and then went on as before, leaving | made an exploration of the Gulf in 1828, gives 
Captain Smith to shell his own corn in his own | much valuable information concerning its shores 
way. So far the task of establishing a model | and harbors, The coast from La Paz to Loreto, 


farm on a barren piece of earth, and with pre-| from Loreto to Mulega, and from Mulega to 
carious labor, has not produced encouraging re- | the Colorado River, is a continual succession 


sults. Captain Smith is an intelligent man—| of rocks and deserts. In this general state- 
writes occasional letters for the Budle tia—and | ment all the authorities from the days of Fa 
deserves success for his energy. That he will | thers Ugarte, Consag, Kino, and Sedelmeyer 
come out all right somewhere, or on some of his | down to the survey of the Stone party in 1853 
projects, I have no doubt; but I fear it will not | 54, under Mr. Denton,* fully concur. 
be in a model farm. His lovely wife and ac-| Striking the beach-trail, three ‘miles from 
complished daughter were at home, and we en- | Captain Smith’s, we passed a few miserable 
joyed a most hospitable reception. Chickens, | rancherias on the range of sand-bluffs to the 
eggs, fresh pork, and frijoles formed but tri- | | left, but nothing that gave evidence of cultiva- 
fling items in the substantial lunch provided for | tion. The entire coast, as far as the eye 
us. | reaches, presents an appearance of loneliness, 
After a rest of two hours and much pleasant | partly owing to the natural sterility of the soil, 
conversation we proceeded on our journey. | and partly to the perpetual revolutions by which 
Three miles beyond Captain Smith’s ranch our | all industry is impeded. The atmospheric tints, 
trail lay along the shores of the Gulf. I looked | toward the setting of the sun, are the redeem 
in vain for some signs of the Mar Rojo or ‘* Ver- ing glories of the scene. Across the Gulf, 
milion Sea” of the old Spaniards. Near the | ninety miles distant, the mountain ranges of 
mouth of the Colorado the color is doubtless | Sinaloa were distinctly visible. 
derived from the red sands of that river; but| In no part of the world can the nights sur- 
here we were delighted with the crystal clear- | pass those of the Gulf region. The sky is beau- 
ness and beautiful blue tinge of ‘the water. tifully clear; the stars shine with the brilliancy 
of diamonds ; the air is fragrant with the deli- 


Duplot de Mofras very justly remarks, that the 

color is derived from two causes: one, in the | cate odors of wild flowers; the stillness of 
season of rain many of the tributary streams | death reigns around the camp in these pro- 
that empty into the Colorado have their course | found solitudes. Tall, silver-gilt cacti stand 
through ferruginous lands; the other, the re-| like giant sentinels on the mystic outlines of 
flection of the magnificent colors of the sky in | the desert, and the very rocks and sands seem 
the morning and evening. At other seasons, | clothed with a garniture of celestial light. Gaz- 
according to the same authority, the Gulf is 
of a beautiful blue, very clear, and the water Guvumuaen. ‘The valuable mage made by Mr. Des- 


warm. ton are said to be on file in the general Land Office at 
It is a singular fact connected with the his- | Washington. 


* At gresent Official Surveyor to the Diiaeauter 
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ing upward into the heavens, awed by the mys- 
terious grandeur of the scene, the weary trav- 
eler is too often startled by the cry of some 
prowling coyote—a fit emblem of hunger and 
solitude. Such is night on the Peninsula in 
midwinter. 

Turning inland from the sea, some five or 
six miles beyond Captain Smith’s, we entered 
a broad arroya flanked on the left by abrupt 
walls of rock, and on the right by a scattered 
growth of mesquit and cactus. A ride of eight 
miles through the windings of the arroya 
brought us to a gorge in the mountairs. It 
was getting late as we struck the stream upon 
which San Bartolo is situated. 

The night came upon us in a narrow and 
rocky cafion. We could scarcely see a dozen 
feet before us, owing to the overshadowing 
heights of the mountain. The footing for our 
animals ranged over slippery boulders and 
around sudden and precipitous points; and it 
was impossible at times to know whether the 
next step would not be into some yawning 
abyss. Dr. Léhr, whose chief experience of 


| travel had been in Germany, attempted to force 
his mule over a precipice of forty feet. For- 
tunately the mule had never traveled in Ger- 
many. 
| San Bartolo consists of some ten or a dozen 
Mexican cabins, picturesquely situated in the 
gorge of the mountains. It is watered by a 
lively little stream which dances over the rocks 
with a noise very pleasant to hear in this part 
of the world. Several patches of sugar-cane 
and banana lie along the bed of the creek, pret- 
tily fringed with date-trees. The huts are 
perched up among the cliffs, in order to be be- 
yond the reach of sudden floods. Every avail- 
able spot seems to be occupied. Strange form- 
ations of sandstone, resembling ruined towers, 
are to be seen at the lower end of the town. 
We stopped for the night at the most aristo- 
cratic cabin we could find. Upon stating our 
desire to procure food for the animals, a mem- 
ber of our party, who kept detailed notes, was 
astonished to see the natives pull it down from 
the roof of the house, and made special men- 
tion of the fact—** Here mules and other animals 
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subsist by devouring the svat’ of neonest* > The 


explanation is, that the grass is harvested in 
small bunches, and thrown up on the roofs for | 
safe-keeping. 

We had a pleasant journey to San Antonio. 
The country is better wooded. Encountered a 
few oak-trees on the trail, and quite a heavy | 
growth of mesquit. The land in places looked | 
as if it might be productive, but there is no wa- 
ter for a distance of ten miles. P eople who 
live in the country say wheat or maize will | 
grow any where after a rain. The scorching | 
heat of the sun withers it up before maturity, 
unless it can be irrigated. 

We traveled down a broad arroya most of the | 
way to the hills of San Antonio, Crossing a 
high ridge we came in sight of the town, its 
whitewashed houses glistening pleasantly among 
the green chaparral far below us, in a basin of 
the mountains. 

The town lies near an arroya through which 
courses a small stream. Descending the mount- 
ain by a precipitous trail we crossed the arro- 
ya, and entered the plaza. A church stands 
facing the square with a detached belfry. Some 
hairless dogs set up a barking as we made our 
appearance, and a few half-breed natives ap- 
peared at the doors of the houses to ascertain 
the cause of the commotion. The whole place 
bore an appearance of lethargy, though evident- 
ly the arrival of our party had been expected 
for some days, and there was an unusual ex- 
citement. Proofs of American enterprise were 


visible even to the inexperienced eyes of stran- 


gers. Good brick houses, built during the 
mining excitement of 1862-63, but now aban- 
doned or at least unoccupied, were to be seen 
in various parts of the town. 

At the store of Sefior Moreno, a native trad- 
er with whom Mr. Brooks had a friendly ac- 


quaintance, we were hospitably received by the | 
notabilities of the town, who had congregated | 
A scien- | 


to receive us with due distinction. 
tific party of some repute is rather a rarity in 
this region. News of our expedition had been 
heralded in the San Francisco papers, and ev- 
ery body expressed great pleasure at our arriv- 
al, The country was considered all right now. 


The next move would be its cession to the | 
Things could not be worse than | 


United States. 
they were, and might be better. 
would be again. Mr. Obercoat, Mr. Schmidt, 
Mr. Ernst, Dr. Wiss, Mr. Hale, Mr. Denton, 


and other gentlemen who had taken a great in- | 


terest in the development of the mines of San 
Antonio, were present to greet us. 
ous letters of introduction to these gentlemen 


from San Francisco, but letters were not need- | 


ed to gain us a most cordial welcome. Every 
body took an interest in the object of our ex- 
pedition— foreigners especially. It was con- 
sidered the only chance for the redemption of | 
the country. Nothing was doing now; the 
mines, with few exceptions, were lying idle for 
want of capital to develop them ; 


ment was a miserable farce; there was no sta- 


Any change | 


I had vari- | 


the Govern- | 
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bility in a politic al affairs; revolutions and coun. 
ter-revolutions were the order of the d; ay 
short, the condition of things could not we ll } 

| worse. 

| So far as the common people of the count r 
were concerned, all they desired was peace an 
| good order, They took very little interest j; 
public affairs. As to American colonization 

| they knew nothing about it except what the 

| were told by the chief men of the territory 
Their feelings generally were unfriendly 
Americans; but that was owing prince ips ully t 
misrepresentation of the objects intended | 
| parties interested in the grant. 

| There was a prevailing air of anxiety ar 

depression visible on the part of our Teutor 

friends very easily accounted for. The mines 
had failed to remunerate the holders for thei 
investments. Much capital had been expend 
ed in the erection of pumping and _ hoistin 
works; but the result had proved unsatisfac- 
tory. The cost of working the ores—which 
were generally refractory —was too great 
leave a margin of profit. Shipments to Frei- 
berg, Germany, had been made with no bette: 
results, The entire value of the ores was con- 
sumed in expenses. Transportation by pack- 
mules to La Paz, and freight thence to Europ: 
with the various charges for storage and red uc- 
tion, left nothing on ores of less value than $70 

a ton; and the proportion of more valuable 

ores was small, 

Great confidence was expressed in the ulti- 
mate success of all these enterprises. The San 
Francisco capitalists were blamed for their par- 
simony in attempting to open mines without 
adequate expenditures for labor and machinery. 
They had spent money enough to demonstrate 
the value of their mines, and then suddenly 
| closed them, leaving their superintendents and 
other employés to fight it out with their creditors, 

I must confess I did not, after visiting the 
mines, share in the confidence expressed by 
these gentlemen as to the value of these invest- 
ments. My sympathies, if I had any, were rath- 
| er with the capitalists of San Francisco who had 
been so badly deceived. Good ores, doubtless, 
had been obtained from some of the mines; 
but the veins generally, so far as we could de- 
tect them at all, were not well defined above 
the water-mark. How it might be below we 
could not tell; for nearly all the mines had 
| from fifty to a hundred feet of water in them. 
It was the only part of the Peninsula where we 
| found water in abundance. 
| Mining is a peculiar business. It requires 
| great experience, care, and caution to make it 
pay under the best circumstances; but sur- 
rounded by all the disadvantages of a fluctu- 

esponsible government, vexatious 

| laws, and municipal restraints, it is not possible 

that it can result in any thing but loss. There 

may be periods of prosperity, but, in the nature 
of things, they must be transitory. 

San Antonio lies at the distance of twenty- 
five miles from Ventura Bay, the scene of the 
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crand colonization scheme of the ** Lower Cali- 
* —_ ro > 
fornia Land and Mining Company of San Fran- 


cisco.” There is a gradual ascent from the 
peach of about fifteen hundred feet. The val- 
ley is, in the most part, a desert, covered with 
cactus, destitute of water, and containing a very 
small proportion of arable lands, 

Five miles from San Antonio, in a pleasant 
little valley lying near the summit of the mount- 
ains, lies the Triunfo range of mines. Denton’s 
map shows the relative positions of the San An- 
tonio and Triunfo lodes. By some authorities 
they are assumed to be a continuation of the 
same lode, or mother vein. I have been unable 


to discover any reasonable ground for this the- | 


orv. 

‘A pleasant ride of five miles, over the hills 
and through a winding valley bordered with a 
thick growth of shrubbery, brought us to the 
hacienda of the Triunfo Mining Company, the 
head-quarters of our friend Mr. Brooks, who 

ad so kindly guided us thus far on our journey. 
We were met about half a mile from the village 
by Mr. Sheldon, the Secretary of the Company, 
who gave us the pleasing intelligence that all 
was well and the prospect encouraging. 

Reports of Professor Gabb and Dr. Von Lohr, 
both of whom made a thorough scientific exam- 
ination of this district, embody its most charac- 
teristic features, 
Don Sebastian Viosca, detailed statistics are 
given of the names, locations, ownerships, and 
products of the various mines named on Mr. 
Denton’s map. It is only necessary for me to 
add that of the names mentioned by M. Viosca 
only three or four are now producing ores on 
any considerable scale, either for reduction or 
shipment. The native population do a small 
business in the reduction of the surface or asar- 
ghun ores by means of arastras—as they did long 
prior to the investment of American capital in 
these mines. 

Ihave no doubt the Triunfo district contains 
some valuable lodes. Several of them which I 
visited looked rich, especially the Mendoceifia, 
the Cafioa, and the 
Mexican. The Men- 
docefia belongs to 
the Triunfo Com- 
pany, and has a well- 
defined vein of six to 
eight feet in thick- 
ness; and it is a de- 
monstrated fact that 
the ores range from 
$70 to $120 all the 
way down to a depth 
of four hundred feet. 

The Mendocefia 
and Cafioa have been 
well opened under 
the superintendency 
of Mr, Brooks, and 
are now in good 
working condition. 
Every precaution has 


In the pamphlet published by | 


been taken to insure success, Several hundred 
tons of ore have been taken out in advance of the 
erection of the new mill; wood, salt, chemicals, 
and all necessary supplies have been collected 
and properly stored; so that, if properly man- 
aged, no disappointment is probable. 

The new mill contains a battery of twenty- 
four stamps, sixteen revolving barrels, and a 
series of capacious furnaces for chlorination. 
It is an excellent and substantial piece of work, 
alike creditable to the superintendent and the 
engineer, I may remark that it is the only mill 
on the Peninsula, except a little four-stamp mill 
near San Antonio. As such it deserves a prom- 
inent place in the history of American enter- 
prise. When the difficulty of procuring mate- 
rial, the high cost of freight from San Francisco 
to La Paz, the incénvenience of transporting 
heavy machinery from that point to the hacien- 
da, the incompetency and uncertainty of Mex- 
ican labor, and the political jealousies existing 
in the country are considered, none can deny 
that the originators of this enterprise deserve 
great credit for their perseverance. 

The situation of the hacienda is pleasant, and 
convenient to the mines, This district possesses 
the advantage of a fine climate, relieved from 
excessive heat during the summer by its eleva- 
tion. In winter the temperature is delightful. 

A few days’ rest here, under the hospitable 
roof of Mr. Brooks, passed away with profit 
and satisfaction to us all. The only trouble we 
had was in procuring suitable animals for our 
expedition. There was no scarcity of mules, 
but the difficulty was to get any that were not 
worn out by packing ores. Nearly all that 
were brought to us for inspection were either 
sore-backed or crippled in some way, and very 
poor in flesh. For these, bad as they were, the 
most exorbitant prices were asked, generally 
double their market value. The ordinary price 
of a good mule and apparejo is $45. I was 
asked $75 and $100 for the worst mules that 
could be found. The price was not so much 
an object, in view of our long journey, as the 
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quality of the animals; and there were none of 
the best kind to be had. Finally, after much 
higgling with native speculators in mule-flesh, 
I was indebted to Dr. Wiss, of San Antonio, 
and Mr. Brooks for the only passable mules I 
could get. These were a little better than the 
average, but still not quite up to the mark. 
That most of them lived to get through to San 
Diego, with Professor Gabb’s branch of the ex- 
pedition, is the best evidence of their powers of 
endurance. 

Having completed our arrangements as far 
as practicable, I left Mr. Lohr to make assays 
of the ores taken from various mines in the 
district ; and, accompanied by Mr. Brooks and 
Professor Gabb, went on a visit to the port of 
La Paz, where I wished to present my creden- 
tials to the Jefe Politico, Governor Pedrin. 

A good wagon-road has been opened from 
the mines down to La Paz, chiefly through the 
instrumentality of Mr. Brooks, who yas liberal- 
ly seconded in his efforts by the Citizen Chief 
Jiver, the Governor preceding Navarette. The 
distance is estimated at forty-five miles; there 
being two intermediate stopping - places, the 
Calabaras and the Playetas, the one about six- 
teen and the other twenty miles from the Tri- 
unfo. At these points travelers can find good 
accommodations for the night. By starting in 
the afternoon, and resting at these so-called 
half-way stations till morning, the trip is made 
without fatigue or discomfort. 

We saw on the way some very favorable indi- 
cations of gold, and learned that the natives 





carry on occasional placer-mining in the adja- 
cent hills. Scarcity of water for mining pur- 
poses is the main obstacle to any extensivi 
operations in the way of surface diggings. 

The town of La Paz is pleasantly situated on 
an arm of the bay of that name, extending vu) 
some twenty miles from the Gulf. The popu- 
lation is about eight hundred; though it is 
sometimes estimated as high as twelve hun- 
dred. Pichilingue, nine miles from the har- 
bor of La Paz, is the principal port at which 
large vessels usually anchor in order to avoid 
the passage of the bar. 

By decree of May 11, 1861, La Paz enjoys all 
the privileges in respect to the introduction of 
foreign goods accorded to other Mexican ports 
on the Pacific. Under a recent decree no for- 
eign goods can now be landed at any other 
point of the Peninsula; in consequence of 
which great inconvenience is expressed by 
the people living at San José and Cape St. 
Lucas. The ports of Mulege, Loreto, San 
José, and San Inentia are open to the coast- 
ing trade. For detailed statistics of imports 
and exports I refer the reader to the little work 
of Mr. Viosca, a gentleman qualified by his of- 
ficial position to furnish authentic data. 

Several excellent store-houses and commo- 
dious residences have been built in La Paz since 
1860, The government quarte/ is a large and 
somewhat imposing structure, standing in 4 
prominent position on the brow of the mesa. 
The town may be regarded as divided into two 
parts—the Upper, situated on the mesa; and 
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along the beach. Its ap- 


the Lower, ranging 


nearance from the water is exceedingly pretty 
and picturesque. The white houses, inclosed in 


masses of shrubbery and palm-tree ; the rugged 
utlines of Cacachilla Mountains to the south- 
card ; the broad stretches of mesa, with its vari- 
eties of cactus and acacia; the magnificent at- 
mospherie tints cast over all by the morning and 
yening sun, combine to form a scene unusual- 
y attractive to a visitor from the more northern 
gions of the coast. In summer the climate is 
um, though never oppressive ; in winter it is 
valmy, and healthful. One may bathe in 

the waters of the harbor any day in the year. 

[ was anxious to procure some pearls at this 
famous mart of the pearl-fishery; and under 
the auspices of Mr. Viosca examined the stock 
on hand. ‘The best specimens taken during 
the past season had been sent off to Europe. 
What remained were of an indifferent quality, 
and the prices demanded about fifty per cent. 
higher than in San Francisco. 


The pearl-fishery has gradually declined for | 


several years past; the oysters having become 


scarce in the waters of the best fishing-grounds, | 


either in consequence of storms or other dis- 
turbances. ‘The highest yield per annum for 
the past ten years has been about $20,000. 
Clavigero, Duplot de Mofras, Lieutenant Hardy, 
and various writers of more recent date, have 
given to the world such full accounts of the 


591 
pearl-fishery that I deem it unnecessary to 
enter into details on this subject. Mr. Viosca 


Says: 


“The pearl-diving season begins in May, and lasts 
until about the middle of October ; that is, during the 
warm season, and while the sea is transparent. The 
fisheries are divided into three sections, the Northern 
one, Mulege; the Central one, Loreto; and that of 
the South, La Paz. From Mulege ships start for Con 
ception Bay and the Point of Santa Inez. The best 
fisheries are Guadalupe, Las Hornillas, Santa Do- 
mingo, Amolares, Pocitos, Manghto, and Punta Inez. 

‘** From Loreto vessels sail to the islands of Carmar, 
Coronado, Monseratte, Danzantz, Puerte Escondido, 
Islotes, San Brune, and Arroyo Hondu. Those from 
La Paz sail for Cabo Palmo, the last Southern fish- 
ery, and go North to the places called Las Finas, 
Punta Arenas, El Medano, Boca de la Sabina, Zepe- 
tates Ventana, El Pozo, Rosario, Coyote, Canal d 
San Sorayo, and the islands of Serralbo, San Juan, 
Nepomucao, Esperito Santo, and San José.” 


I will only add to the accounts given by the 
authorities above cited, that the importance of 
this branch of industry has greatly diminished 
of late years. It now maintains but a strug- 
gling existence, and is not profitable to any of 
the parties concerned. If it were practicable 
to reach the oysters in deep water the result 
might be different. Few of the places men 
tioned by Mr. Viosca are now regarded as good 
fishing-grounds—the oysters migrating to oth- 
er localities, or disappearing without apparent 
cause. 


LA PAZ, 
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YEH, GOVERNOR OF CANTON, 


THE CHINESE EMBASSY TO THE FOREIGN POWERS. 


HE great wall of China, erected to guard 

the Middle Kingdom against invasions of | 
hostile Tartars, is fast falling to ruins. Though | 
maintained for many centuries, and offering a 
strong barrier to the northern warriors, it was 
ineffectual to stay their advance into rich and 
populous Cathay. Since the dynasty estab- 
lished by Genghis Khan ascended the throne 
of China the great wall has been left unwatched 
and uncared for. Decay’s effacing fingers have 
been actively at work, and at this day the trav- 
eler from Peking to the northern frontier of the 
empire is directed to a line of crumbling ma- 
sonry and falling towers that marks the site of | 
one of the most stupendous achievements of a | 
past age. | 

The destruction of this barrier of brick and 

stone is typical of the fate of that social and | 
political wall that so long encircled the most 
populous nation of the globe. More than three 
hundred millions of people, from generation to 





generation, held aloof from the outer world, and 
cherished the belief that the greater their seclu- | 


sion the greater would be their national and in 
dividual prosperity. In their opinion China 
contained all of art, science, literature, and 
social economy that was deserving human at 
tention; their capital was the seat of all earth- 
ly government, and the doctrines taught by 
their sages were all that man required for his 
guidance here or his happmess hereafter. _Be- 
yond the borders of the empire none cared to 
look, as there was naught worthy of contempla 
tion; every thing foreign was barbarian, an: 
with the most unbounded confidence in them- 
selves and their country the Chinese had no 
thought or care to bestow upon others. They 
heeded no comment upon their customs or be- 
liefs, and were quite satisfied to follow the faith 
of their ancestors and conform to the usages 
that had come down from ancient days. After 
the discovery of the Cape of Good Hope, ani 
the advance of commerce into the opulent East. 
China was brought into contact with the West 
ernnations. The veracity of Marco Polo, whos 
stories hitherto had seemed like the fancies ot 
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an excited brain, began to be established when 


the 
mga 
seas. 
who sought them the Chinese did so with re- 
juctance, and were slow to permit foreign es- 
tablishments upon their soil. The merchants 


with whom they dealt did not hesitate to flatter | 
the national vanity and comply with every hu- | 
miliating demand if thereby profit might flow | 


into their purses, ‘Thus was the Chinese opin- 
ion of the outer world fully confirmed—if any 
confirmation were needed—and the prestige of 
the Middle Kingdom established beyond a doubt. 

Following closely upon the track of com- 
merce came the propagandists of the Christian 
religion; they sought to penetrate the interior 
of the empire and persuade the people to aban- 


don their ancient faith and adopt the precepts | 


which originated at Bethlehem. The move- 


ments of the missionaries in China were less | 
restricted than those of merchants, but their la- | 


jors were generally regarded with indifference 


by the government and people, and converts | 
The Jesnu- | 
t priests who had been sent to labor in this un- | 


were not made with great rapidity. 


ul 


plowed and untrodden field were at first discour- | 


aged by this indifference, and next endeavored 
to turn it to account, 
selves near the Court at Peking, and brought 
their Western attainments into active use. They 
gave the government the benefit of their knowl- 
.dge of astronomy, geography, and the arts and 
sciences in general, and very soon acquired con- 
iderable influence. In several provincial cities 
they adopted the same course, and grew into 
general favor until suspected of aiming at polit- 
cal power. When this ambition was charged 
upon them they were expelled from the capital, 
and prohibited to labor further in any part of 
theempire. Notwithstanding the ban they con- 
tinued to smuggle themselves into China, and 


even to penetrate to Peking; their tenacity of | 


purpose is worthy of all praise, especially when 
it is remembered that they sometimes paid with 
their lives the penalty of teaching Christianity 
to the subjects of the most august ruler of the 
East, The rapid advance of European arms in 


Asia confirmed the fears of the Chinese govern- | 


ment, and the expulsion of the missionaries was 


the renewal of the policy of isolation that had | 
Commerce was re- | 
stricted to narrow limits, and confined to the | 
| bombardment, which was followed by an as- 


been temporarily relaxed. 


ports farthest from the capital; only a narrow 
stream of traffic was permitted between the 
most populous nation of the world, on one hand, 


and the whole mass of outside barbarians on the 


other, 
The ‘‘Opium War” of 1840, though begun 
with the Viceroy of Canton about local matters, 


had the effect to increase the intercourse be- | 
tween China and other nations, so far as com- | 


merce is concerned ; but accomplished nothing 

toward establishing diplomatic relations with 

the Central Government. Neither the cause 

nor conduct of the war were calculated to exalt 
Vor, XXXVII.—No. 221.—P p 


enterprising merchants of Holland and Por- | 
| returned from their voyages to the Indian | 
Though consenting to trade with those | 


They established them- | 


the foreigner in native estimation, and the old 
hatred continued as strong as ever. The privi- 
leges of trade at Amoy, Foochow, Ningpo, and 
Shanghae, in addition to Canton, the establish- 
ment of consuls at these ports, the toleration of 
Christianity, the cession of Hong-Kong, and the 
payment of indemnities for opium destroyed by 
the Government, were all obtained by force rath- 
er than good-will. The relations between the 
Chinese and foreigners were not over-friendly, 
and liable to frequent and annoying complica- 
tions. Regulations were different at the vari- 
ous ports according to the fancy of the provin- 
cial authorities, or of the consuls through whom 
foreigners made their appeals or complaints. 
Sometimes trade progressed peacefully at one 
port when there was war and a total suspension 
of commercial relations at another. In view 
of the traditional policy of the Western powers, 
there was every reason to expect an absorption 
of parts of Southern China in due course of 
events. This result was prevented by the war 
of 1856, and the few succeeding years, which 
unexpectedly opened diplomatic intercourse 
and brought China into the family of nations. 
The incident that began this war was, in it- 
self, of little moment, and I doubt if the most 
sanguine enthusiast ever imagined it would lead 
to so great an end. In the autumn of 1856 
the native officials at Canton seized a Chinese 
boat engaged in smuggling opium under pro- 
tection of the British flag. Naturally enough 
the foreigners considered the act an outrage 


| upon their rights, and the British consul sent a 


peremptory demand for satisfaction. The de- 
mand was laid before Yeh, the Governor-Gen- 
eral of Canton; but that official refused to apol- 
ogize or explain. Then followed “the last ar- 
gument ;” a British squadron lay close at hand, 
and was ordered to bombard Canton, the French 
fleet joined in the hostilities, and for a short 
time a United States frigate lent its assistance. 
In the following year, after delays consequent 
upon the suppression of the Indian rebellion, 
Canton was formally declared in a state of 
siege. Hopes had been entertained that the 


| General Government would disavow the acts 


of Yeh; but on the 12th of September, 1857, 
China declared war against England, and made 
the affair national where it had before been pro- 
vincial. In December of the same year the 
combined English and French forces occupied 
an island in front of Canton, and began a 


sault. The defenses of the city were carried 
by storm; and on the 5th of January, 1858, the 
allies took formal possession of Canton, and cap- 
tured its Governor-General ; Yeh was sent to 
Calcutta as a prisoner of war, where he subse- 


| quently died. 


With Canton in their possession, the allies 
turned their attention to the capital, with the 
design of striking their next blow as near as 
possible to the seat of the General Government. 
From the mouth of the Pei-Ho they sent an ul- 
timatum to Peking, to which no answer was re- 
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turned ; after allowing a reasonable time for re- | 


plying, they pushéd forward, captured the forts, 
and succeeded in reaching Tientsin, the fort of 
the capital. Here diplomacy took the place of 
arms. ‘Treaties were concluded with Russia, 
England, France, and the United States, cre- 
ating four new ports, permitting interior travel, 
opening the Yang-tse-Kiang to foreign trade, 
tolerating Christianity, recognizing ministers at 
the Imperial Court, and indemnifying France 
and England for the cost of the war. The 
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Chinese negotiators were Kweiliang, first Com- 
missioner, whom Mr. Oliphant describes as ‘“‘a 
venerable man of placid and benevolent expres- 
sion, with a countenance full of intelligence, 
though his eye was somewhat dimmed, and his 
hand palsied with extreme age; but his man- 
ners were polished and dignified, and his whole 
bearing that of a perfect gentleman ;” and 
Hwashana, a Mandarin of the same grade—a 
much younger man, “ with a square, solid face, 
| and a large nose,” who reminded Mr. Oliphant 
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f the pictures of Oliver Cromwell. The 
Western powers, if the truth were known, 
»robably obtained a great deal more than 
they expected ; and there is very little 
eason to doubt that China had conceded 
more than was hitherto dreamed in her 
philosophy. 

Influenced by feelings of magnanim- 
ty, and not desirous of pushing heavily 
1p na conquered Government, the for- 
ign ministers did not press with vigor 

r the fulfillment of the treaty conces- 

ns. Their action was wrongly inter- 
reted as a sign of weakness, and the au- 
horities at Peking were prompt to use 
t to their advantage. In June, 1859, 

e allied fleet was fired upon and met 
, severe reverse at the Taku forts, while 
ndeavoring to reach Tientsin in order 
) exchange treaties and open full di- 
lomatie relations at the capital. Con- 

trary to the spirit of the arrangement of 
the previous year the Emperor wished 
to exchange the treaties at Peh-tang, 
ind not at the capital. The American 
minister sueceeded in reaching Peking, 
ut was obliged to return to Peh-tang to 
make the exchange. ‘The French and 
English ministers withdrew to Shanghae 
ifter the Taku disaster, and, as the 
Chinese Government did not see fit to 
ipologize, preparations for active hos- 
tilities were begun at once. The Rus- sians, with that shrewdness in diplo- 
macy for which they are celebrated, did 
not mix in the troubles, but contented 
themselves with profiting by whatever 
the other powers accomplished. Keep- 
ing a sharp eye upon China, the Govern- 
ment of the Czar neglected no oppor- 
tunity of turning the latter’s misfortune 
to its own advantage. The title to the 
country north of the Amoor, and all that 
part of Manchuria east of the Ousuree, 
was confirmed to Russia in consequence 
of the disasters which had overtaken the 
Government at Peking during the war 
against France and England. Events 
which Russia had no hand in shaping, 
and which cost her nothing, added a 
large area to her Asiatic possessions, 
and gave her important commercial ad- 
vantages, 

From Shanghae an ultimatum was 
sent to Peking, where it was promptly 
rejected by the Emperor. It demanded 
an apology for the attack at the Taku 
forts, the ratification of the treaties of 
Tientsin, and indemnification for the ex- 
pense of the war and the preparations for 
renewed hostilities. 

Soon after the rejection of the ultima- 
tum the allies advanced up the Pei-Ho 
River, capturing the forts, occupying 
Tientsin, and halting within twelve miles 

as of Peking. Here they began negotia- 
HWASIANA, SECOND COMMISSIONER. tions which at one time appeared near a 
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satisfactory conclusion, but were suddenly bro- | the necessity of making an assault. The flight 

ken off. The anti- foreign party was in the | of the Emperor, Hienfung, was followed by the 
ascendant at the Imperial Court and complete- | overthrow of the anti-foreign party and the 
ly eontrolled the Emperor, who at last became | passage of the regency into the hands of Pring, 
frightened and fled from the capital. As soon | Kung, the Emperor's brother. The new ruler 
as negotiations were stopped the allies resumed | was a man of marked ability, and advocated . 
the aggressive ; they advanced to the walls of | liberal policy in all dealings with foreign pow 
Peking, and destroyed the famous Summer Pal- | ers. 

ace, Yuen-min-yuen, which had been the pride In conducting the military movements to 
of the Chinese emperors during many success- | ward Peking the foreign ministers were yo; 
ive reigns. They were in position to capture | forgetful of the causes which compelled them 
the city, but circumstances relieved them from | to the aggressive. The Government had de- 
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clared war, and it was the Government and not 
the People that should be chastised. Sir Fred- 
rick Bruce, then British Minister, earnestly ad- 
vised that the people should be spared all suf- 
fering, and the invading troops rigidly forbid- 
den to molest them. His views were fully car- 
ried out. On landing at Tientsin, and during 
all subsequent operations, no excesses of any 
kind were permitted: every thing required by 
the army was scrupulously paid for, and as 
the consumptive powers of British soldiers are 
something enormous the natives very soon found 
they had an excellent market. At Tientsin 
the Chinese commissary department undertook 
to supply the foreign forces, and performed that 
duty to the satisfaction of every body concerned. 
The people, who had been told that the foreign 
devils were cannibals and every thing else dis- 
agreeable, were not slow to ascertain that hu- 
man flesh formed no part of the European diet, 
but that beef and mutton were greatly pre- 
ferred, The result was that the allied troops 
became highly popular, and when they were 
finally withdrawn from Tientsin many a Chi- 
nese heaved a sigh of regret. Before Peking 
the allies declined to bombard the city, but 
struck a blow at the Government by destroying 
the Summer Palace and laying waste the prop- 
erty that especially belonged to the Imperial 





Court. I hardly need add that the effect of 


KUNG, 


this mode of warfare was at once apparent on 
the people, and has every promise of perma- 


nency. An American general of some note, 
when excusing an act of severity, once de- 
clared, ‘‘ War is cruelty—you can not refine 
it.” I respectfully refer him to the conduct of 
the allies before Peking. 

The war ended with the foreigners masters 
of the situation, The demands of the ultima- 
tum were conceded, the Ministers were perma- 
nently established at Peking, one gate of the 
city was surrendered, the port of Tientsin was 
opened, foreigners were free to travel in all 
parts of China, Christianity was to be toler- 
ated, and Christian missionaries every where 
protected, Diplomatic relations were fairly 
established between China and the Western 
powers, and though the guaranties of perma- 
nent peace were not absolute they seemed 
greater than ever before. 

The Ministers of Peking had a great task be- 
fore them in regulating the intercourse between 
China and the other nations. As stated in a 
previous paragraph, the local authorities and 
consuls at the various treaty ports had been ac- 
customed to act without reference to the Gen- 
eral Government ; the latter, though nominally 
powerful, had generally thrown responsibility 
upon the provincial governors and allowed them 
to do pretty much as they pleased. Many dis- 
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putes had been settled by force, and in several 
cases, after Peking was occupied, the provincial 
and consular authorities resorted to this time- 
honored, though questionable, form of discus- 


sion. Complications multiplied as new treaty 
ports were opened; the Central Government 
was helpless before the rebellion, which threat- 
ened to overthrow the ruling dynasty and open 
a period of anarchy with all its horrors. With- 
out strength to assert itself, and even fearing 
for its safety, the Government turned to the 
foreign Ministers for counsel and assistance. 
The latter were able to render service that 
proved their good-will to China, the friend- 
liness of the nation they represented, and 
their personal solicitude that the stability of 
the throne should not be disturbed. Prince 
Kung and his cabinet met them in a becom- 
ing spirit, and manifested a desire to secure 
harmonious action in all their relations, It 
could hardly be expected that an arrangement 
so new and untried could work to perfect satis- 
faction in its earliest days, especially when most 
of its surroundings were unfavorable. There 
were various little disagreements from time 





to time, but all were bridged over without 
compromising the dignity or honor of any 
national representative. 

The greatest difficulty was in dealing with 
the provincial authorities and the consuls at the 
treaty ports. Many of these officials persisted 
in adhering to old customs, and refused compli- 
ance with the requirements of the treaties ; the 
Government was unable, and to some extent un- 
willing, to enforce the new regulations in letter 
and spirit, weakened as it was by the rebellion, 
and the fact that the administration was in the 
hands of a Regent rather than of an actual Em- 
peror. Disputes accumulated, until in 1863 
there were sufficient causes for a fresh out- 
break; had the foreign Ministers been men 
of hot blood and hasty temper, it is quite pos- 
sible they would have involved their govern- 
ments in another war with China. When 
trouble was imminently threatened the Min- 
isters consulted as to the best means of avert- 
ing it; to this end they agreed to act in con- 
cert, sinking all antagonistic interests, and 
giving to each of the treaty powers an equal 
participation in all advantages obtained. This 
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arrangement, which was called ‘‘ the co-opera- 
tive policy,” was sanctioned by the Home Gov- 
ernments of all the Ministers, and received a 
cordial welcome at the Court of Peking. 

One of the first steps in the new plan of 
operations was to remove the fear of dismem- 
berment and loss of territory, which was not 
unnaturally entertained by the Government. 
The integrity of China proper was guarantied 
by the foreign nations, each of whom was 
bound neither to accept nor demand conces- 
sions of territory. The treaties permitted each 
of the Powers, to obtain building sites at the 
treaty ports; though these were hitherto re- 
garded as concessions out of the jurisdiction 
of the Chinese Government the Ministers re- 
fused to treat them as such. Southern China 
was secured from the possibility of dismember- 
ment, and the assurance that the agreement 
would be enforced by all the nations against 
each other, went very far toward restoring con- 
fidence to the Central Government. 

The Tae-ping rebellion had assumed formi- 
dable proportions, and as the insurgents openly 
declared their intention to occupy the treaty 
ports it became necessary that the Ministers 





should take action in regard to it. To strength- 
en the Government and enable it to make head- 
way against the insurrection, they agreed to as- 
sist the improvement of the Chinese army, so 
as to bring it to a fair state of efficiency. They 
advised the organization of a division, armed 
and drilled after the European manner, and of- 
ficered to a sufficient extent by foreigners. The 
American, Ward, an adventurer and soldier of 
fortune, but a man of genius and energy, organ- 
ized and led a Chinese force in the service of 
the Imperial Government. The efficiency of 
this force, and the terror it inspired among 
the rebels, showed that the Chinese only need 
proper training and equipment to become ex- 
cellent soldiers. Several English and American 
officers were attached to the organization, and 
after Ward’s death the command fell upon Cap- 
tain Burgevine, and later upon Colonel Gordon, 
of her Majesty’s service. Men and material 
were added from time to time until the foreign 
legion became a formidable power. Its career 
was marked by such regularity of success that 
it received the name of the “ Ever Victorious” 
army. 

The influence of this movement has been high- 
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ly beneficial, not only to the new division, but 
to that part of the Chinese army which still re- 
tains its native and primitive character. There 
is yet much to be accomplished in the matter 
of drill and discipline, and very much in that 
of administration. The practice in China has 
been to put the troops under the control of the 
local authorities, the Central Government hay- 
ing a power more nominal then real. Hence a 
foreign officer could not receive his orders di- 
reetly from Peking, but must be commanded by 


governors or generals whose interests were va- | 


rious, and who might require him to do what 
his humanity forbade. At one time the pro- 
vincial Governor, at the capture of Soochow, 
put to death all the rebel chiefs who had sur- 
rendered to Colonel Gordon under assurance 
of safety. Naturally enough, Gordon was dis- 
gusted at this violation of his faith, and as he 
eould obtain no satisfaction he retired for a 
time from the service. The troops were scant- 
ily and tardily paid, and as the disbursements 
come from the provincial treasuries, the au- 
thorities have a direct interest in limiting the 
number of men, and in giving them just enough 
money to prevent ageneral mutiny. The scheme 
of supplying China with a steam fleet failed be- 
cause Captain Osborne refused to serve under 
provincial authority. The administration of 
military affairs has greatly improved in the last 
few years with the increasing strength of Gov- 
ernment, and the advice and assistance of for- 
eigners; there is yet abundant room for further 
progress, 

Another measure which grew out of the co-op- 
erative policy was the establishment of a Board 
of Foreign Customs, to act at all the treaty ports. 
In 1854 the local authorities at Shanghae re- 
quested the foreign consuls to appoint officers 
who should have charge of the collection of du- 
ties on foreign exports and imports. “The plan 


worked so well, and brought so good a revenue | 


into the treasury that it has been extended to 
all the ports where there is any foreign trade. 
The Government has labored hard to promote 
its efficiency, and readily adopted the sugges- 
tions of the foreign Ministers; it has been for- 
tunate in selecting the best men among the va- 
rious foreign applicants to fill the highest offices. 
The present Director of Customs is Mr. Robert 
Hart, a gentleman who has long resided in 
China, and who has the reputation of being 
thoroughly informed upon matters relating to 
his position. Most of the responsible places are 
filled by foreigners; but as the Government 
grows self-reliant, and comprehends the pecul- 
iarities of the innovation, it will doubtless re- 
place its foreign servants by native ones. Prob- 
ably this is the only branch of government serv- 
ice in China where good salaries are paid, and 
strict honesty is demanded. In the army, and 
in all provincial and civil appointments, the reg- 
ular pay is ridiculously low, and it is well un- 
derstood that an official must make ‘‘ econo- 
mies” out of his position, Peculation, if con- 
fined to certain limits, is considered entirely 


— 


| compatible with honesty, and may be indulge, 
| with impunity. Of course such a system leads 
| to endless fraud and corruption, for which ther 
is little possibility of punishment. The Gpy. 
ernment is beginning to learn that it is bette, 
to pay decent salaries than poor ones, and th,: 
better service is rendered where there is a stan) 
ard of absolute honesty. The principle of jy 
tegrity and responsibility which has been intro. 
duced with the organization of the Customs , 
partment will, it is hoped, ultimately extey 
through all branches of the administration, 

In 1865, after two years had been spent j, 
making a translation, the Government publisly 
Wheaton’s *‘ International Law,” and distri}y. 
ted copies to officials throughout the empire 
During the var between Denmark and Prussis 
a Prussian corvette seized a Danish bark a, 
chored in Chinese waters, within three miles o; 
the shore; on another occasion a Prussian ship, 
anchored near the land, sent its boats to captur 
a Danish vessel outside the three-mile limit 
The Chinese Government demanded the releas: 
of the prizes, on the ground that the captor 
had violated the neutrality of the Emperor 
The principles established by Wheaton wer 
cited to support the demand, and the Govern. 
ment officers referred to cases exactly analo- 
gous which had been decided in English courts, 

In its intercourse with the foreign ministers 
and consuls the Government very early saw the 
disadvantage of having no interpreters of its 
own, and took measures to supply the want, 
A school, under the name of the “ University 
of Peking,” was established at the capital, and 
especially devoted to teaching the foreign lan- 
guages and the sciences that have their greates| 
perfection in the West. The presidency of this 
school was given to one of the most accom- 
plished Chinese scholars; while teachers of 
|known ability were engaged from Russia, 
France, England, and other countries of the 
Occident. The course of instruction is thor- 
ough, and the examinations for degrees are sai( 
to be searching and severe. The interpre‘ers 
for the Burlingame embassy came from this 
school, and the special design of the University 
is to educate men for service abroad, or at the 
treaty ports wherever there is intercourse with 
foreigners. When first established the Chinese 
looked upon this school with indifference ; but 
very soon they began to consider it favorably, 
and many sought to enjoy its privileges. Every 
year its facilities have been increased, and, as 
the scholarships are selected with great care, 
the University of Peking will soon acquire a 
reputation second to that of very few schools in 
the world. 

In commercial matters the Chinese have 
shown quite as much progress as in those pe- 
culiarly pertaining to government. Many of 
the steamboats plying on the Yang-tse-Kiang 
and other waters are owned by Chinese who 
have bought them from foreign hands, and show 
themselves fully equal to their management. 
The foreign systems of insurance and banking 
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have been adopted at the treaty ports, and are 
rapidly spreading to the interior. Railways are 
talked of, and an English company has been 
started for supplying China with a complete 
railway system. An American organization— 
the East India Telegraph Company —which 
has its bureau of direction at New York, is 
arranging to connect all the treaty ports of 
China by electric lines, and hopes to complete 
its work before 1870. ‘The Chinese Govern- 
ment has made a concession for the enterprise, 
and is fully alive to its importance. Explora- 
tions have been made with a view to develop- 
ing the coal and other mines of China. Much 
light has been thrown upon this matter by an 
American engineer, Mr. Raphael Pumpelly, 
who devoted considerable time to the work. 
The co-operative policy proved so advanta- 
geous to China that the Government would have 
shown the basest ingratitude in declining to ac- 
knowledge the services of the foreign Ministers. 
To Mr. Burlingame and Sir Frederick Bruce, 
the leaders in the adoption of this policy, Prince 
Kung expressed his warmest thanks, and as- 
sured them of his high personal esteem. Deep 
regret was manifested at the recall of Sir Fred- 
erick Bruce from Peking, and a like expression 
was tendered Mr. Barthemy, who had moved 
hand in hand with the Ministers of England 
and America, At his departure in 1865 Mr. 
Burlingame received many wishes for a pros- 
perous voyage and speedy return, and on his 
arrival a year later the greetings he received 
were of the most cordial character. In 1867 


he prepared to leave Peking for Europe and 
America, expecting to take up his residence 
near San Francisco, where he had previously 
purchased an attractive country seat. 

But an unexpected development of the effects 
of the co-operative policy made a change in his 


plans. I doubt if the foreign Ministers, when 
they first determined to act together, ever 
dreamed of the ultimate result of their con- 
currence. 

The progress made by China in her relations 
with the rest of the world could not end with 
the reception of the Ministers of other nations 
at her capital, Full diplomatic intercourse 
could exist only when China should have rep- 
resentatives residing near the courts of the na- 
tions with whom she had made treaties, The 
Government appreciated this fact, and was de- 
sirous of placing itself on equal footing with the 
outer world. But none of the high officials at- 
tached to the Court of Peking were considered 
competent to represent their country in regions 
where they had never traveled, and of whose 
language, customs, and peculiarities they knew 
little. The school at Peking might in time pre- 
pare men for diplomatic service abroad; but, 
under the most favoring circumstances, they 
would have the disadvantage of inexperience 
and lack of precedent. The Government knew 
not whom to select, either from its older or its 
younger men, to represent the Middle Kingdom 
before the Western Powers. 





Early in November, 1867, Mr. Burlingame 
announced his intention of returning to Amer- 
ica; the announcement was received with deep 
regret at the Court of Peking, and the Chinese 
Ministry personally appealed to him to relin- 
quish his purpose. His determination was al- 
ready made, and plans arranged so that he could 
not comply with the request to remain at Peking. 
Prince Kung invited him to a farewell enter- 
tainment, which was attended by all the high 
officials of the Government, and conducted ac 
cording to the strict formalities of Chinese eti- 
quette. It is a peculiarity of dinner parties in 
the Eastern as well as the Western world, thar 
they warm the heart and develop whatever it 
contains of kindliness and good-will. This 
dinner was no exception to the rule; at least it 
was far from being cool and indifferent. From 
commencement to close there was an atmos- 
phere of warmth and confidence, and the speech- 
es of hosts and guest abounded in something 
more than empty compliments. The Mandarins 
made reference to the great services Mr. Bur- 
lingame had rendered to China, both at Peking 
and in his visit to America two years earlier ; 
the latter professed his readiness to act at all 
times as the friend of the people among whom 
he had passed six years of his life. 

During the conversation Prince Kung asked 
Mr. Burlingame if he would not undertake to 
represent China to the Western Powers. Mr. 
Burlingame replied that he would always plead 
the cause of the country wherever his advocacy 
could be of benefit. The Government consulted 
with Mr. Hart, the Director of Customs, and 
Mr. Brown, of the British Legation, upon the 
propriety and possibility of inducing Mr. Bur- 
lingame to act as the official envoy of China. 
These gentlemen warmly urged the appointment, 
and in two days after the dinner the Minister of 
Foreign Affairs called upon Mr. Burlingame, 
and tendered him the appointment of Minister 
Plenipotentiary of the Empire of China to all 
the treaty nations of the world. After a con- 
sultation with his colleagues, and finding they 
all heartily approved the measure, Mr. Burlin- 
game accepted the appointment, and only stipu- 
lated that the embassy should be placed on the 
highest diplomatic footing. His wishes were 
most completely met, and possibly exceeded. 
Personally he received appointment to the 
highest Chinese rank, and was to be accompa- 
nied by two officials of the second rank, as as- 
sociate high envoys and ministers. A week 
after the appointment was offered and accepted 
Prince Kung visited Mr. Burlingame at the 
United States Legation, and presented him with 
an imperial decree, engrossed on yellow silk, 
and bearing the great seal of the Empire, as 
well as the personal one of the Emperor. 

Mr. J. M‘Leavy Brown, of the British Lega- 
tion, and Mr. E. Deschamps, a French gentle- 
man who had been acting Commissioner of 
Customs, were named Secretaries of the Em- 
bassy. Both Prince Kung and Mr. Burlingame 
desired these appointments, as they would re- 
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move all possibility of feeling in England and 
France that American interests were paramount 
to others. Of Chinese attachés to the Embassy 
there were six student interpreters, two of them 
speaking English, two French, and two Russian. 
Then there were two Chinese writers, a native 
Joctor, and about fifteen servants, to complete 
the party. The two higher officials were sent, 
not so much for present service as to fit them- 
selves for future use as embassadors. Mr. 
Burlingame declared his intention of doing 
nothing of a diplomatic character without con- 
sulting these gentlemen to the fullest extent. 
Though naturally proud of being chief of the 
first embassy from China to the West, he pre- 
ferred that the officials to accompany him should 
be equals and companions rather than holding 
a subordinate character. The two high envoys, 
Chih Kang and Sun Chia Ku, are both decora- 
ted with the red buttons and peacock’s feathers 
of mandarins of the second rank. They are 
said to be men of intelligence and liberality, and 
highly popular at the Court of Peking. 

The imperial decree appointing Mr. Bur- 
lingame to a life position as embassador of 
China was promulgated on the 21st of Novem- 
ber, 1867. On the morning of the 25th the 
newly-made official took his departure, and was 
escorted beyond the outer walls by all the for- 
eign population of Peking. Sir Rutherford Al- 
cock, the British Minister, was the first to make 
the parting salutation, and was followed by the 
Russian, Spanish, French, and Prussian Minis- 
ters in succession. The escort-men of the En- 
glish and Russian legations were drawn up in 
line, and as the train of palanquins, litters, 
carts, sedans, baggage mules, and saddle ponies 
wound away to the southward cheer upon cheer 
was sent up, and many hearts wished a safe and 
prosperous journey to the departing travelers. 

The journey to Tientsin was considerably re- 
lieved of monotony. The distance was about 
ninety miles, and the party expected to make 
it in two days’ time if no accident occurred. 
About half-way from Peking to Tientsin news 
came that a party of Chinese brigands or guer- 
rillas was a short distance ahead laying waste 
the country and inviting the peasantry to join 
them. Affairs looked so serious that the trav- 
elers halted at the village of Hoo-see-woo and 
took possession of a Chinese inn, which they 
converted into a place of defense. Here they 
remained two whole days in momentary fear of 
attack, and determined to make the best fight 
possible. Early during the 
halt messengers were dis- 
patched to Peking and Tien- 
tsin to ask for assistance, 
which was promptly sent. 

Lieutenant Dunlop, of the 
British gun-boat Dove, at 
Tientsin, took twelve sailors 
and marines, mounted them 
on horses, and moved by a 
forced march to Hoo-see-woo. 
General Brown, the drill- 





master of the Chinese troops, took twenty of 
his best men and accompanied Lieutenant Dun- 
lop. From Peking there came the escort-men 
of the English Legation and the Cossacks of 
the Russian one. It is not often that so many 
nationalities of soldiers and sailors are repre- 
sented in a fighting or fight-desiring force of 
less than a hundred men. 

The journey from Peking to Tientsin occu- 
pied five days instead of two, as originally ex- 
pected. Probably it is not a pleasant reflection 
at the Chinese capital that the Embassador 
came so near capture within a day's ride of the 
imperial court. 

At Tientsin Lieutenant Dunlop tendered the 
Dove to Mr, Burlingame and his party as far as 
the Taku forts, where they met the United 
States steamer Ashwelot, which had been sent 
north to convey Mr. Burlingame to the treaty 
ports. As the vessels parted Captain Febiger, 
of the Ashuelot, ordered the rigging manned, 
and three hearty cheers given, in compliment 
to the gallantry of the English Lieutenant in 
going to the rescue of the besieged party. At 
Shanghae Mr. Burlingame remained until the 
arrival of Mr. Brown and Mr. Deschamps, with 
the Chinese members of the embassy, all of 
whom went overland from Peking. The jour- 
ney, which would be made in less than two days 
upon an American railway, occupied nearly a 
month on the great road between the capital of 
China and its most important sea-port. Prob- 
ably the high envoys that acéompany Mr. Bur- 
lingame appreciate before this the value of rail- 
ways to a densely-peopled country like their 
own. Chinese carts and palanquins are at best 
but a sorry comparison to the traveling com- 
forts that abound in the Western World. Dur- 
ing the many hundred years of their use they 
have been little improved, and the people of all 
grades seem quite content to keep them as they 
are. Railways would be popular on account 
of their rapidity of transit rather than for their 
superior ease: the Chinese will be quicker to 
appreciate the former than ‘the latter quality. 

In February, 1868, the Embassy left Shanghae 
for America, by way of Japan, where Mr. Bur- 
lingame met his old friend and fellow-voyager, 
General Van Valkenburg. Each was able to 
congratulate the other upon what he had ac- 
complished, the former in China, and the latter 
among the Japanese. Unfortunately Japan was 
at that time disturbed by a revolution, from 
which the foreign Ministers held carefully aloof, 
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and took no action beyond tendering advice and 
counsel. The representative of the United 
States had been called upon for official and per- 
sonal opinions oftener than his colleagues, and 
was able to render important and lasting service 
to every body concerned. 

In due time the Embassy entered the Golden 
Gate of our western coast, and was safely land- 
ed at San Francisco. Of its reception at that 
point, and its progress afterward, the account is 
abundantly given in the newspapers of the day. 

The object of the Embassy is one of peace 
and good-will to the whole Western World. 
China has treaties with the United States, En- 
gland, France, Russia, Prussia, Sweden and 
Norway, Denmark, Holland, Belgium, Italy, and 
Spain. The Embassy will visit the capital of 
each of these countries, and be presented at its 
Court. It may negotiate new treaties (it ex- 
pects to conclude one with Austria), discuss or 
amend the old ones, or do any thing else, that 
seemeth good in its sight. Of course it has its 
diplomatic secrets, which I will not attempt to 
give. Diplomacy is nothing unless diplomatic- 
ally conducted, and who ever heard of a dis- 
creet embassador allowing the whole world to 
know what he was about? I opine, however, 
that the first Chinese Embassy to the foreign 
powers has no authority or design to ask or 





offer to any one of the “favored nations” apy 
thing that could rouse the jealousy or awaken 
the indignation of the rest. To use the Words 
of Mr. Lincoln, the embassadors come “with 
charity for all, and with malice toward none, 
They will doubtless be met every where jn , 
spirit of the most hearty good-will, 

“This mission,” says Mr. Burlingame, “ means 
progress. It means that China desires to come 
into warmer and more intimate relations wit) 
the West. It means that she desires to come 
under the obligations of international law, t, 
the end that she may enjoy the advantages oj 
that law. It means that China, conscious of 
her own integrity, wishes to have her questions 
stated; that she is willing to submit her ques- 
tions to the general judgment of mankind. |; 
means that she intends to come into the broth- 
erhood of nations. It means commerce: jt 
means peace ; it means a unification in its own 
interests of the whole human race. It means 
that it is one of the mightiest movements of 
modern times, And though the ephemeral 
mission may pass away, that great movement 
will goon. The great deedis done. The fra- 
ternal feeling of four hundred millions of peo- 
ple has commenced to flow, through the land 
of Washington, to the older nations of the 
West, and it will flow on forever.” 





THE FIRE-LOG. 


On a summer morn a woodman 
Cleft a monarch oak in twain, 
And through all the golden autumn 
Ebbed his blood from heart and grain; 
And the north wind, through the larches, 
Through the yellow forest arches, 
O’er him sang a funeral strain. 


And above him spread the maple 
Shroud of gold and broidered red; 

And the beech her crimson mantle 
Softly drew around his head; 

And in silent grief around him 

Stood they till the winter found him, 
And white tribute paid the dead. 


To the forest, through the snow-drifts, 
With his glittering axe in hand, 

Strode again the stalwart woodman, 
Nature’s regent o'er the land; 

Little cared he for the whistling 

Of the wind, his rough beard bristling, 
Filling with an icy sand. 


Came he where, within an opening, 
Lay the fallen oaken tree, 
With his brawny arms uplifted, 
As in his last agony ; 
Gone was all his regal splendor, 
Dead the ruler and defender 
Of the forest monarchy. 


“Thou wert once a king, brave oak-tree !” 
Said the woodman standing by; 

“But as men, trees, soon or later, 
In this changing world must die; 

But thy worth we will remember 

In the red and glowing ember, 
When the fire-light rises high.” 


Then he cut a great log, reaching 
To the burly branches’ swell; 

And the white chips, scattered broadcast, 
Told he knew the woodcraft well; 

While the sharp reverberating, 

Quick and keen and ne’er abating, 
Sounded far through wood and dell. 


It.is night: within the farm-house 
Comfort takes the place of care; 
Blooming youth, and sturdy manhood, 

Feeble age, are gathered there; 
On the hearth the Fire-Log glowing, 

Banishes the thought of snowing, 

Makes a summer in the air. 


Round the genial fire they gather, 
First to join in some old game, 
Then to list to tales of wonder, 
Told by youth or aged dame; 
And their fancies rise the higher, 
With each curling tongue of fire, 
With each cheerful, steady flame. 


But consuming is the Fire-Log ; 
Ended is the social play; 
And from out the dying embers 
All the sprites and fairies gay, 
While the hearth grows cold and colder, 
Each one looking o'er its shoulder, 
Up the chimney troop away. 


Blessings on thee, Fire-Log; blessings 
Gavest thou unto thine end; 
Living, grateful shade afforded, 
Dead, thou wast a generous friend ; 
Time may ties of pleasure sever, 
But our joyful thoughts will ever 
On thy memory attend. 
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GEORGE AND ROBERT ST“PHENSON.* 


EN years ago Samuel Smiles published a 

Life of George Stephenson, which, both in 
England and in this country, proved one of the 
most interesting and successful biographies ever 
issued. In this case, as in all his other bio- 
graphical works, Mr. Smiles chose a subject 
identified with the progress of the age. The 
present volume is a revised edition, containing 
a life of Robert Stephenson, and also a history 
of the invention and introduction of the railway 
locomotive. Not the least interesting feature 
of the work is the abundance of excellent illus- 
trations, several of which we present in connec- 
tion with this article. 

Daring the ten years which have intervened 
since the appearance of this biography in its 
original form the construction of railways has 
made extraordinary progress. The length of 
lines then open in Europe was estimated at 
about 18,000 miles; it is now more than 50,000 
miles. Although Great Britain, first in the 
field, had then expended nearly £300,000,000 
in the construction, after twenty-five years’ la- 
bor, of 8300 miles of railway, it has during the 
last ten years expended about £200,000,000 
more in constructing 5600 additional miles. 
But on the Continent equal progress is to be 
noted, France has now 9624 miles at work; 


Germany (including Austria), 13,392 miles ; 
Spain, 3161 miles; Sweden, 1100 miles; Bel- 
gium, 1073 miles; Switzerland, 795 miles; Hol- 


land, 617 miles; besides railways in other states. 
These have for the most part been constructed 
and opened during the last decade, while a 
considerable length is still under construction. 
Austria is engaged in carrying new lines across 
the Hungarian plains to the frontier of Turkey, 
which Turkey is preparing to meet by lines 
carried up the valley of the Lower Danube; 
and Russia, with 2800 miles already at work, 
is occupied with extensive schemes for connect- 
ing Petersburg and Moscow with her ports in 
the Black Sea on the one hand, and with the 
frontier stations of her Asiatic empire on the 
other. The length of Italian lines in 1866 was 
2752 miles, of which nearly 700 were opened in 
that year. Already a direct line of communi- 
cation has been opened between Germany and 
Italy through the Brenner Pass, by which it is 
now possible to make the entire journey by rail- 
way (except the short sea-passage across the 
English Channel) from London to Brindisi on 
the southeastern extremity of the Italian penin- 
sula; and in a few more years a still shorter 
route will be opened through France, when the 
seven-mile tunnel under Mont Cenis shall have 
been completed. In India Fox’s reproach, 
made in 1783, is no longer applicable, that 
‘England has built no bridges, made no high- 





* The Life of George Stephenson, and of his son Rob- 
ert Stephenson ; containing also a History of the Inven- 
tion and Introduction of the Railway Locomotive. B 
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roads, cut no navigations Were we to be 
driven out of India this day nothing would re- 
main to tell that it had been possessed , 
any thing better than the ourang-outang or the 
tiger.” Some of the greatest bridges of modern 
times—such as those over the Sone near Pat- 
na, and over the Jamna at Allahabad—have 
been erected in connection with the Indian rail- 
ways, of which there are already 3637 miles at 
work, and above 2000 more in process of con- 
struction, 

Turning now to America, we find that in 
1857 the Canadian system of railways was in 
itsinfancy. The Grand Trunk was only begun, 
and the Victoria Bridge—the greatest of all 
railway structures—was not half erected. That 
colony has now more than 2200 miles in active 
operation along the valley of the St. Lawrence. 
But it is in the United States that we find the 
most remarkable progress in railway construc- 
tion. This country was the first to avail itself 
of steam locomotion, after the practicability of 
the scheme had been proved on the Stockton 
and Darlington and Liverpool and Manchester 
railways. The first sod of the Baltimore and 
Ohio Railway was cut on July 4, 1828, and the 
line was opened for traffic in 1829. In 1864 
not less than 35,000 miles had been completed, 
while over 15,000 were in process of construc- 
tion. In 1870 the length of railway lines com- 
pleted will exceed the entire length of all the 
European lines combined. Then will be near- 
ly, if not entirely, completed the great Pacific 
Railroad, connecting the lines in the valleys of 
the Mississippi and the Missouri with San Fran- 
cisco, by which it will be possible to make the 
journey from England to Hong Kong, via New 
York, in little more than a month. 

Strange as it may seem to the large number 
of railway passengers of to-day, their accommo- 
dation was not contemplated in the original 
scheme. A writer of eminence of that time— 
not long ago was it, either—declared that he 
would as soon think of being fired off on a 
ricochet rocket as travel on a railway at twice 
the speed of the old stage-coaches, So great 
was the alarm which existed as to the locomo- 
tive in England that the Liverpool and Man- 
chester Committee pledged themselves “ not to 
require any clause empowering its use ;” and as 
late as 1829 the Newcastle and Carlisle Act 
was conceded on the express condition that it 
should not be worked by locomotives but by 
horses only. The first locomotives used in 
hauling coal trains ran at from four to six miles 
an hour. What would those “old fogies” have 
thought of express trains—carrying passengers, 
too—running at a speed of from fifty to sixty 
miles an hour! While in 1834 the number of 
stage-coach passengers in Great Britain was 
about thirty millions a year, in 1866 the 
number of railway passengers in that country 





numbered over 313 millions. George Stephen- 
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son’s prediction ‘‘that the time would come | away at one brush the cobwebs of superstition 
when it would be cheaper for a working-man to | which had been spinning for centuries. Not 


make a journey by railway than to walk on 
foot” is already realized. The degree of safe- 
ty with which this great traffic is conducted is 
not the least remarkable of its features. 
struck by lightning is one of the rarest of all 
causes. of death; yet more persons were killed 
by lightning in 1866 in Great Britain than were 
killed on railways from causes beyond their own 
control. That speaks well for England, but we 
are afraid that in the mortuary statistics of the 
United States the locomotive would beat the 
lightning ‘all hollow.” 

The shattering idea of the fifteenth century 
was that conveyed by Columbus, that the earth 
was round, and could be got around. It swept 


| 


To be | luminated the world. 


more astonishing was it for what it obliterated 
than for what it revealed. Like the thunder- 
bolt, it at the self-same moment stunned and il- 
The darkness which it 
dispelled was displaced by brilliant El Dorados 
which invited to adventure. The romance of 
the Crusades, terminating in the temporary pos- 
session of the Holy Sepulchre, had also awak- 
ened commerce with the East. But the ro- 
mance of holy places, and this consequent 
awakening of Oriental commerce, were nothing 
as compared with the romance of this New 
World and the adventure which it called forth. 
But neither the Crusades nor the discoveries— 
nor even the invention of the Printing-press— 
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PROCESSION AT THE OPENING OF THE STOCKTON AND DARLINGTON RAILWAY. 


were to be compared as to their results with the 
introduction of the Steam Locomotive. Elec- 
tricity, made available for the uses of man, 
ministers chiefly to the intellect—to human cu- 
riosity ; but steam puts upon man the seven- 
league boots of the giant, and virtually annihi- 
lates space as an obstruction to his enterprise. 


Indeed, the telegraph would be of little use br | 


for the corresponding use of steam, with which 
it is co-operative. Confining our consideration 
for the moment to our own country: but for 
steam the vastness of our national territory 
would crush us, as Rome was crushed by her 
immense provinces. And, in like manner, it 
may be said that but for steam and the telegraph 
the Russian Empire, in its present and ever-in- 


)that it has done the same for our sea-board 
| cities. 


But while this increase goes on at the 

great centres of population, the demand upon 
the resources of the interior is proportionally 
|increased. Thus an opportunity for growth is 
afforded at once to the cities and to our vast 
| agricultural domain. 

Like most inventions, that of the Steam 
| Locomotive was very gradually made. The 
idea of it, born in one age, was revived in the 
|ages that followed. It was embodied first in 
| one model, then in another—the labors of one 

inventor being taken up by his successors—until 
| at length, after many disappointments and many 
| failures, the practicable working locomotive was 
| achieved, 


creasing extent, would be as unstable as were| The railway proper doubtless originated in 
the vast conquests of the ancient Scythians. | the coal districts of the North of England and 
Give to a nation popular freedom, free labor, | of Wales, where it was found useful in facilita- 
industry, intelligence, and, in addition to these, ting the transport of coals from the pits to the 


the results of modern mechanical progress, and 
the career of that nation will disprove all the 
axioms which were applicable to ancient em- 
pires. 

In this country above all others is steam the 
great organ of civilization, though its operation 
is mainly negative, inasmuch as it only removes 
difficulties, It distributes its benefits alike to 
the metropolitan centres and to the vast in- 
terior; to the former it brings supplies of food, 
fuel, and timber, while it develops the resources 
and furnishes a market for 
the productions of the lat- 
ter. Other things being 
equal, the test of the pros- 
perity, and therefore of the 
progress of a nation, is af- 
forded by its population, 

The introduction of steam 
has doubled the ratio of 
increase in the population 
of London since 1841. It 
is reasonable to suppose 


shipping-places. At an early period the coal 
was carried to the boats in panniers, or in sacks 
| upon horses’ backs. Next carts were used, 
| and tramways of flag-stone were laid, along 
| which they were easily hauled. Then pieces 
|of planking were laid parallel upon wooden 
| Sleepers, or imbedded in the ordinary track. 
In 1676 this practice of laying wooden rails 
| had become extensively adopted. Saint Fond, 
| a French traveler in 1791, describes the colliery 
| wagon-ways in the neighborhood of Newcastle 
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SYMINGTON'’S MODEL STEAM-CARRIAGE, 1786. 


as superior to any thing of the kind he had 
seen. The wooden rails were formed with a 
rounded upper surface, like a projecting mould- 
ing, and the wagon-wheels, being ** made of cast 
iron, and hollowed in the manner of a metal 
pulley,” readily fitted the rounded surface of 
the rails. These rude wooden tracks were the 
germ of the modern railroad, Soon thin plates 
of iron came to be nailed upon the upper sur- 
face of the rails, to protect the parts most ex- 
posed to friction. From this arrangement the 
transition was natural to the system of cast 
iron rails, which were first laid in 1738 at 
Whitehaven. 

Down to the end of the last century, and, 
indeed, down to a time within the memory of 
the present generation, the only power used for 
haulage was the horse. Transportation by this 
means was costly, and at length became unsat- 
isfactory. Something must take the place of 
the horse. But what? The power of wind was 
one of the earliest expedients proposed; but 
this, though available for navigation; had not 
proved successful upon land. But it had been 
tried. One Simon Stevinius, a Fleming, had 
invented a sailing-coach toward the end of the 
sixteenth century, but, after all, it had proved 
only a curiosity ; the wind could not be depend- 





ed upon. A century later this expedient wa; 
revived in Wales, by Sir Humphrey Mackworth, 
and again in the eighteenth century by Mr. 
Edgeworth, but with no better result. 

Long before it was practically attempted 
steam-locomotion was the subject of much curi 
ous speculation. Sir Isaac Newton, in his 
‘*Explanation of the Newtonian Philosophy,’ 
in 1680, figured a spherical generator, support- 
ed on wheels, and provided with a seat for a 
passenger in front, and a long jet-pipe behind, 
stating that ‘‘the whole is to be mounted upon 
little wheels, so as to move easily on a horizon- 
tal plane ; and if the hole or jet-pipe be opened 
the vapor will rush out violently one way, and 
the wheels and the ball at the same time will 
be carried the contrary way.” About the mid- 
dle of the last century Benjamin Franklin, then 
agent in London for the United Provinces of 
America, was engaged in a correspondence with 
Matthew Boulton of Birmingham and Erasmus 
Darwin of Lichfield, relative to steam as 
motive power. Boulton had made a model of 
a fire-engine which he sent to Londen for Frank 
lin’s inspection; and though the original pur- 
pose for which the engine had been contrived 
was the pumping of water, it was believed to 
be practicable to employ it as a means of loco- 
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motion. Franklin was too much occupied by 
grave political questions to pursue the subject 
at the time; but the sanguine and speculative 
Darwin was inflamed by the idea of a ‘fiery 
chariot,” and he pressed his friend Boulton 
to prosecute the contrivance of the necessary 
steam-engine. This Darwin was a country 
physician of the last century, who, on his rides, 
used to carry with him in his sulky a pile of 
hooks on one side reaching up to the front win- 
low of the carriage, and on the other a hamper 
well stored with sweetmeats, cream, and sugar. 
But although his medical practice interfered 
with his prosecution of the scheme of a “ fiery 
chariot,” he at least succeeded in inspiring his 
young friend Richard Lovell Edgeworth, and 
inducing him to direct his attention to the in- 
troduction of steam-locomotion. In a letter 
written by Dr. Small to Watt in 1768 we find 
him describing Edgeworth as ‘‘a gentleman of 
fortune, young, mechanical, and indefatigable, 
who has taken a resolution to move land and 
water carriages by steam.” The following 
prophecy of Dr, Darwin, published in 1791, 
before any practicable locomotive or steam- 
boat had been invented, is very remarkable : 
“Soon shall thy arm, unconquered steam, afar 
Drag the slow barge or drive the rapid car; 

Or on wide-waving wings expanded bear 

The flying chariot through the fields of air. 

Fair crews triumphant, leaning from above, 

Shall wave their flutt'ring kerchiefs as they move; 
Or warrior bands alarm the gaping crowd, 

And armies shrink beneath the shadowy cloud.” 


As early as 1759 the application of steam 


power to the propulsion of wheel-carriages upon 
common roads had been brought under the no- 
tice of James Watt by his young friend John 
Robison, then a student in the University of 


Glasgow. Watt was then only twenty-three 
years old, and had just established his business 
as a mathematical instrument maker. He pro- 
ceeded to make a model from Robison’s rough 
sketches, in which the latter proposed to place 
the cylinder with its open end downward, to 








avoid the necessity of a working-beam. The 
model did not answer Watt's expectations ; 
and when, shortly after, Robison left college to 
go to sea, he laid the project aside, and did not 
resume it for many years. 

In the mean time Monsieur Cugnot, an in- 
genious French mechanic, in 1769, constructed 
a steam-carriage, running upon three wheels, 


‘and put in motion by an engine composed of 


two single-acting cylinders, the pistons of which 
acted alternately on the single front wheel. It 
only traveled two miles and a quarter an hour, 
and would work only for twelve or fifteen min- 
utes atatime. But it was an important experi- 
ment. The French Minister of War author- 
ized Cugnot to proceed with the construction 
of a new and improved machine, which was fin- 
ished and ready for trial in the course of the 
following year, The new locomotive was com- 
posed of two parts, one being a carriage sup- 
ported on two wheels, somewhat resembling a 
small brewer’s cart, furnished with a seat for 
the driver; while the other contained the ma- 
chinery, which was supported on a single driv- 
ing-wheel four feet two inches in diameter. 
The engine consisted of a round copper boiler 
with a furnace inside provided with two small 
chimneys, two single-acting thirteen-inch brass 
cylinders communicating with the boiler by a 
steam-pipe, and the arrangements for commu- 
nicating the motion of the pistons to the driv- 
ing-wheel, together with the steering gear. 
The two parts of the machine were united by 
a movable pin and a toothed sector fixed on 
the framing of the front or machine part of the 
carriage. When one of the pistons descended 
the piston-rod drew with it a crank, the catch 
of which caused the driving-wheel to make a 
quarter of a revolution by means of the ratchet- 
wheel fixed on the axle of the driving-wheel. 
At the same time a chain fixed to the crank on 
the same side also descended and moved a lever, 
the opposite end of which was thereby raised, 
restoring the second piston to its original posi- 
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tion at the top of the cylinder by the interposi- 
tion of a second chain and crank. The piston- 
rod of the descending piston, by means of a 
catch, set other levers in motion, the chain fixed 
to them turning a half-way cock so as to open 
the second cylinder to the steam and the first 
to the atmosphere. The second piston, then 
descending in turn, caused the driving-wheel to 
make another quarter revolution, restoring the 
first piston to its original position; and the 
process being repeated, the machine was there- 
by kept in motion. To enable it to run back- 
ward the catch of the crank was arranged in 
such a manner that it could be made to act 
either above or below, and thereby reverse the 
action of the machinery on the driving-wheel. 
It will thus be observed that Cugnot’s locomo- 
tive presented a simple and ingenious form of a 
high-pressure engine ;-and though of rude con- 
struction, it was a highly-creditable piece of 
work, considering the time of its appearance 
and the circumstances under which it was con- 
structed. 

It met with an accident at one of its trials 
in Paris, and was locked up in the Arsenal; 
but Cugnot was granted a pension of 300 livres, 
which, though interrupted during the French 
Revolution, was again restored by Napoleon. 
Cugnot’s locomotive is still preserved at Paris ; 
and it is; without exception, the most venerable 
and interesting of all the machines extant con- 
nected with the early history of steam locomo- 
tion. 

As late as 1784 Watt's views as to road loco- 
motion were still crude and undefined. The 
progress of steam locomotion was left to other 
hands. Among the steam-carriages invented 
at this time we should especially mention Will- 
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iam Symington’s, of which we give an illustra- 
tion. 
The machine consisted of a carriage and 
locomotive behind, supported on four wheels. 
The boiler was cylindrical, communicating by 
a steam-pipe with two horizontal cylinders, one 
on each side of the engine. When the piston 
was raised by the action of the steam, a vacu- 
um was produced by the condensation of the 
steam in a cold-water tank placed underneath 
the engine, on which the piston was again forced 
back by the pressure of the atmosphere. The 
motion was conveyed to the wheels by rack- 
rods connected with the piston-rod, which work- 
ed on each side of a drum fixed on the hind 
axle; the alternate action of which rods upon 
the tooth and racket wheels with which the 
drum was provided producing the rotatory 
motion. Symington’s engine was partly at- 
mospheric and partly condensing—the conden- 
sation being effected by a separate vessel and 
air-pump, as patented by Watt; and though 
the arrangement was ingenious, it is clear that, 
had it ever been brought into use, the traction 
would have been of the slowest kind. 
Symington’s attention was then diverted to 
river navigation, resulting in the construction 
of the Charlotte Dundas in 1801, which may be re- 
garded as the first practical steamboat ever built. 
Practical it was, yet it was not introduced into 
practical use; and Symington, after many disap- 
pointments, became a waif among the vast pop- 
ulation of London, died in March, 1831, and 
not even a stone marks the grave of the invent- 
or of the first practicable steamboat. 
Meanwhile in America the idea of applying 
steam to the propulsion of carriages had oc- 
curred to John Fitch in 1785; but he did not 
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oursue the subject *‘ for more than a week,” be- 
ing diverted from it by his scheme of applying 
the same power to navigation. About the same | 
time Oliver Evans, a native of Newport, Dela- 
ware, was occupied with a project for driving 
steam-carriages on common roads; and in 1786 
che Maryland Legislature granted him the ex- 
lusive right for that State. But his friends | 
looked upon his scheme as chimerical, and he | 
could not raise the means for the accomplish- 
ment of his object. In 1800 or 1801 Evans 
began a steam-carriage at his own expense; 
but he soon altered his intention, and applied 
his engine to the driving of a small grinding- | 
mill, in which it was found efficient. In 1804 
he constructed an engine at Philadelphia, work- 
ing on the high-pressure principle, placed on a | 
large scow, mounted upon wheels. ‘‘ This,” 
says his biographer, ‘* was considered a fine op- 
fortunity to show the public that his engine 
could propel both land and water conveyances. 
When the machine was finished Evans fixed 
under it, in a rough and temporary manner, 
wheels with wooden axle-trees. Although the 
whole weight was equal to 200 barrels of flour, 
yet his small engine propelled it up Market 
Street and round the circuit to the Water-works, 
where it was launched into the Schuylkill. A 
paddle-wheel was then applied to its stern, and 
it thus sailed down that river to the Delaware, a 
distance of 16 miles, in the presence of thou- 
sands of spectators.” 

The railway locomotive has been introduced 
within the memory of men now living. In 1800 


it was simply a conception in the minds of a 
few inventors; but it never became a practical 
realization until on the 21st of February, 1804, 
Richard Trevithick introduced his high-press- 


ure engine on the Merthyr tramway in Corn- 
wall, Wales. Trevithick was a native of this 
rich mining district, and his father being a 
purser at several of the mines, much of the 
boy’s time had been spent in wandering about 
the mines, or in picking up information about 
pumping engines and mining machinery. While 
still a boy he obtained an appointment as en- 
gineer. Boulton and Watt's patent at length 
expired in 1800, and the Cornish engineers were 
free to make engines after their own methods. 
From an early period Trevithick had entertained 
the idea of making the expansive force of steam 
act directly on both sides of the piston on the 
high-pressure principle, thus getting rid of the 
process of condensation as in Watt’s engines. 
Trevithick’s engine was simple and ingenious, 
solid, strong, and portable, enabling the power 
of steam to work with very great rapidity, econ- 
omy, and force. In these respects it was un- 
like any previous attempt. The boiler was 
cylindrical, like those which had been used by 
Evans of Delaware, thus avoiding the danger 
of bursting from internal pressure, and also 
economizing fuel. Trevithick’s steam-carriage 
accommodated half a dozen persons, and un- 
derneath was the engine and machinery in- 
closed, the whole being supported by four 
wheels—two in front, guiding it, and two be- 
hind, driving. The crank-axle revolved be- 
tween the double parts of the piston-rod. The 
motion was communicated by gearing to the 
driving wheels. The steam-cocks were operated 
from the crank-axle, as were also the force- 
pump for supplying the boiler with water and 
the bellows to blow the fire. The high-press- 
ure tram-engine, or the first practicable railway 
| locomotive, of which we give an illustration on 
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page 609, was operated on the same principle. | |Our readers all remember the important con- 
The pressure of steam was 40 pounds. On its | nection between coals and Newcastle. In no 
first trial it drew ten tons of iron bar for a dis- | quarter of England have greater changes been 
tance of nine miles, at the rate of 54 miles an | wrought by the successive advances made in the 
hour. | practical science of engineering than in the ex- 








Trevithick struck out many inventions, but 
left them to take care of themselves. He lacked 
perseverance, His imagination outran his judg- 
ment, Hence his life was but a series of begin- 
nings, leading to few accomplishments. 
gan a Thames tunnel, and abandoned it. He 
went to South America with the prospect of 
making a gigantic fortune, but he had scarcely 
begun to gather in his gold than he was forced 
to fly, and returned home destitute. Even when 
he had the best chances, Trevithick threw them 
away. When he had brought his road locomo- 
tive to London to exhibit, and was beginning to 
excite the curiosity of the public respecting it, 
he suddenly closed the exhibition in a fit of ca- 
price, removed the engine, and returned to Corn- 
wall in a tiff. The failure also of the railroad 
on which his locomotive traveled so provoked 
him that he at once abandoned the enterprise 
in disgust. There may have been some moral 
twist in the Bngineer’s character, into which we 
do not seek to pry; but it seems clear that he 
was wanting in that resolute perseverance, that 
power of fighting an up-hill battle, without which 
no great enterprise can be conducted to a suc- 
cessful issue. In this respect the character of 
Richard Trevithick presents a remarkable con- 
trast to that of George Stephenson, who took 
up only one of the many projects which the 
other had cast aside, and by dint of applica- 
tion, industry, and perseverance, carried into 
effect one of the most remarkable but peaceful 
revolutions which has ever been accomplished 
in any age or country. 





| tensive colliery districts of which Neweastle- 


upon-Tyne is the centre and capital. When 
fuel became scarce, and the southern English 


| . . 
| forests proved inadequate to supply the increas. 
He be- | 


ing demand for fuel, attention was turned to the 
rich stores of coal lying underground in the 
neighborhood of Newcastle and Durham. It 
then became an article of increasing export, so 
that an old writer describes Newcastle as “th 
Eye of the North and the Hearth that warmeth 
the South parts of this kingdom with Fire.” The 
quantity of coal exported has increased from 
year to year, until the coal raised from these 
mines amounts to upward of 16,000,000 tons a 
year, of which 9,000,000 tons are annually con 
veyed away by sea. And thus, from a walled 
medieval town of monks and merchants, New- 
castle has grown to be a busy centre of com- 
merce and manufactures, inhabited by nearl) 
100,000 people. 

About eight miles west of Newcastle is the 
colliery village of Wylam, on the north bank 
of the Tyne. A few hundred yards from its 
eastern extremity stands a humble detached 
dwelling—the birth-place of George Stephen- 
son, known as the High Street House. In the 
lower room on the west end of this house 
George Stephenson was born, the second of a 
family of six children, June 9, 1781. The 
walls were unplastered, the floor was of clay, 
and the bare rafters were exposed overhead, 
and so they have remained to this day. The 
father, known as ‘*Old Bob,” and his wife 
Mabel, were a respectable, hard-working cou- 
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Je. George’s grandfather, a Scotchman, came 
‘0 England in the capacity of a gentleman’s 
cervant. ‘The boy’s mother had a delicate con- 
itution, and was troubled with ‘‘the vapors,” 
though complimented by her Northumbrian 
eighbors as “‘a real canny body.” ‘Old 
Bob” was @ laborer at the Wylam colliery, em- 
loved as fireman of the old pumping engine. 
Larning only twelve shillings a week, there was, 
f course, nothing to spare for the education of 
jis children. ‘* Bob's fire-engine” was the 
most popular resort in the village, especially 
mong the children, whose young imaginations 
the fireman feasted with tales of Sinbad the 
Sailor and Robinson Crusoe, besides others of 
his own invention. He had also a remarkable 
affection for birds and animals, and many were 
the tame favorites of both sorts which were as 
fond of resorting to his engine fire as the boys 
and girls of the village. 

When George was eight years old his father 
removed to Dewley Burn. We soon find him 
earning his two-pence a day in ‘‘ herding” Wid- 
w Ainslie’s cows, with plenty of spare time on 
his hands, which he spent in birds’-nesting, mak- 
ng whistles out of reeds, and erecting Lillipu- 
tian mills on the little water-streams that run 
into Dewley Bog. But his favorite amusement 
was making clay engines with his playmate, 
Bill Thirlwall. This playmate afterward be- 
‘ame a skillful engineer, holding an important 
position at Shilbottle for nearly thirty years. 
But to George Stephenson was reserved a bray- 
er work than the herding of cows or the hoeing 
of turnips. He wanted to be at the colliery, 
studying engines. He succeeded in obtaining 
an inferior position there, with the wages of 
six-pence per day; and being promoted to the 
lriving of the gin-horse, his daily salary was 
advanced to eight-pence. 
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Two miles across the fields from Dewley 
Burn is the Black Callerton Colliery, to which 
George was transferred to drive the gin there. 
He is described at this time as “a grit growing 
lad, with bare legs an’ feet,” and “ very quick- 
witted, and full of fun and tricks ; indeed, there 
was nothing under the sun but he tried to imi- 
tate.” Next we find the boy promoted to as- 
sist his father at Dewley, with the wages of a 
shilling per day; and the little fellow, then only 
fourteen years old, used to hide himself when 
the owner of the colliery came round, lest he 
should be thought too young for the work, with 
such recompense. 

Soon the coal at Dewley is exhausted, and 
the Stephenson family move to Newburn, farther 
south; and here, in the ‘‘ Mid Will Winnin” 
Colliery, George becomes fireman on his own 
account. Then he is transferred to Throckley 
Bridge, where he works another engine at twelve 
shillings a week. He was then, to use his own 
language, ‘‘a made man for life!” At seven- 
teen years of age George stands ahead of his 
father, being plug-man upon an engine where 
his father is fireman. All this time George had 
been studying the machinery and practical work- 
ing of the engines. He did not know as yet how 
to read, but he had mechanical instinct. Still 
he wanted to know about Watt and Boulton’s 
engines, of which he had heard so much. He 
can only find this in books, and must therefore 
learn to read. Three nights in the week he 
takes lessons in spelling and reading at a night- 
school, and soon afterward dives into the mys- 
teries of arithmetic. At the age of twenty he is 
brakesman at the Black Callerton Colliery, earn- 
ing from one pound fifteen shillings to two pounds 
a fortnight, to which he adds by shoemaking. 
At twenty-one he is married to Frances Hen- 
derson, and is given charge of the engine at 
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Willington Ballast Hill. He takes up his resi- 
dence at Willington Quay, on the north bank 
of the Tyne, six miles below Newcastle. His 
cottage is a small two-storied dwelling, stand- 
ing back of the quay, with a bit of garden ground 
in front; but he only occupies the upper room 
in the west end of the house. The signatures 
of this couple in, the register, given above, were 
evidently both written by the husband. In Oc- 
tober, 1803, the first and only son was born in 
this cottage at Willington Quay—the son Rob- 
ert, of whom we shall have more to say here- 
after, 

In the mean time George has kept up his stud- 
ies of mechanics. He has tried a perpetual mo- 
tion machine, but has failed. After working 
for three years as a brakesman at Willington 
he removes to the West Moor Colliery, Killing- 
worth, seven miles north of Newcastle. He soon 
meets with a sad loss in the death of his wife by 
consumption. Shortly after this event he re- 


ceives an invitation, which he accepts, to go to 
Montrose, in Scotland, to superintend the work- 


ing of one of Boulton and Watt’s engines. He 
leaves his son Robert behind, and after a year’s 
absence returns to Killingworth, having saved 
out of his earnings twenty-eight pounds, Here 
he finds his old father helpless, pays off his 
debts, amounting to fifteen pounds, and re- 
moves him, together with his aged mother, to 
a comfortable cottage near West Moor, where 
the couple lived for many years, supported by 
the dutiful son. 

Stephenson’s elaborate study of engine ma- 
chinery enabled him to remedy the defects of 
the pumping engines, and thus he came at 
length to be dubbed an ‘ engine-doctor,” and 
was called upon to prescribe for all the old, 
wheezy, and ineffectual pumping machines in 
the neighborhood. 

By-and-by appointed engine-wright of the 
colliery, George Stephenson was easier in his 
circumstances, Knowing how deficient his own 
education had been, he determined that his 
son should not labor under the same defect; 
and by mending his neighbors’ clocks and 
watches at night, after his daily labor was done, 
he procured the means of educating Robert. 
Thus, in 1815, Robert was sent to Mr. Bruce's 
school in Perey Street, Newcastle. . His father 
bought him a donkey, on which he rode into 
Newcastle and back daily; and there are many 
still living who remember the little boy, dressed 
in his suit of homely gray stuff cut out by his 
father, cantering along to school upon the 





**euddy,” with his wallet for the day and hi: 
bag of books slung over his shoulder. The fy. 
ther made his son’s education instrumental +, 
his own. Robert, after spending some of his 
spare hours at the rooms of .he Newcastle Lit. 
erary and Philosophical Institute, went home 
in the evening and recounted to his father the 
results of his reading. Robert was fond of re 
ducing his scientific reading to practice. Aft. 
er studying Franklin's description of the light 
ning experiment he proceeded to expend hi; 
store of Saturday pennies in purchasing abou: 
half a mile of copper wire at a brazier’s shop in 
Newcastle. Having prepared his kite, he sent 
it up in the field opposite his father’s door, and 
bringing the wire, insulated by means of a few 
feet of silk cord, over the backs of some of 
Farmer Wigham’s cows, he soon had them 
skipping about the field in all directions wit! 
their tails up. One day he had his kite flying 
at the cottage door as his father’s galloway was 
hanging by the bridle to the paling, waiting fo 
the master to mount. Bringing the end of the 
wire just over the pony’s crupper, so smart an 
electric shock was given it that the brute was 
almost knocked down. At this juncture his 
father issued from the house, riding-whip in 
hand, and was witness to the scientific trick 
just played off upon his galloway, ‘Ah! you 
mischievous scoondrel!” cried he to the boy, 
who ran off—himself inwardly chuckling with 
pride, nevertheless, at Robert's successful ex- 
periment. 

While Robert was still at school, his father 
proposed to him during the holidays that he 
should construct a dial, to be placed over their 
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cottage door at West Moor. “I expostulated 
with him at first,” said Robert, ‘‘that I had 
not learned sufficient astronomy and mathemat- 
ics to enable me to make the necessary calcu- 
lations. But he would have no denial. ‘The 
thing is to be done,’ said he; ‘so just set about 
itat once.’ Well, we got a ‘ Ferguson’s Astron- 
omy,’ and studied the subject together. Many 
a sore head I had while making the necessary 
calculations to adapt the dial to the latitude of 
Killingworth. But at length it was fairly drawn 
out on paper, and then my father got a stone, 
and we hewed, and carved, and polished it, un- 
til we made a very respectable dial of it; and 
there it is, you see,” pointing to it over the cot- 
tage door, ‘‘still quietly numbering the hours 
when the sun shines. I assure you, not a little 
was thought of that piece of work by the pit- 
men when it was put up, and began to tell its 
tale of time.” 


a 
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is ‘* August 11, MDCCCXVI.” Both father 
and son were in after-life very proud of their 
joint production. Many years after, George 
took a party of savans, when attending the 
meeting of the British Association at Newcas- 
tle, over to Killingworth to see the pits, and he 
did not fail to direct their attention to the sun- 
dial; and Robert, on the last visit which he 
made to the place, a short time before his death, 
took a friend into the cottage, and pointed out 
to him the very desk, still there, at which he 
had sat when making his calculations of the 
latitude of Killingworth. 

Before long the subject of the locomotive en- 
gine occupied George Stephenson’s attention, 
although it was still generally regarded in the 
light of a curious and costly toy, of compara- 
tively little use. It can hardly have escaped 
the reader’s attention that the progress of the 


The date carved upon the dial! mechanic arts has, during more than a genera- 
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THE ‘ ROOoKET.” 


tion, been largely dependent upon the existence | 
of coal. It is in connection with coal-mining | 
that both the railway proper and the locomo- | 
tive were first introduced, 

As we have already said, Trevithick did not 
push the work which he had so bravely entered 
upon to its consummation. But the locomo- | 
tive was not forgotten. In 1811 Mr. Blenkin- 
sop revived Trevithick’s scheme of employing | 
steam in lieu of horses to haul coals along his 
tramway near Leeds, He made some import- 
ant modifications. Thus he employed two 
cylinders instead of one; his boiler was of cast 
iron; and the axles merely served to carry the 
engine, and were unconnected with the work- 
ing parts. This engine was plied regularly for | 


8STEPHENSON'S HOUSE AT ALTON 


twenty years, and proved a success, doing the 
work of sixteen horses, and running under a 
light load ten miles an hour. 

In 1813 Mr. Hedley, of the Wylam Colliery, 
took out a patent for an engine with smooth 
wheels, From the first the fallacy had pre- 
vailed that with smooth wheels the adhesion to 


| the rails would not be sufficient, but the moment 


their trial was fairly made the friction was 
proved sufficient, and thus the clumsy expedi- 
ents hitherto resorted to were done away. This 
improvement was introduced under the auspices 
of Mr. Blackett, owner of the Wylam Colliery. 
While Blackett was experimenting at Wylam, 
George Stephenson was anxiously studying the 
same subject at Killingworth. The latter re- 
solved to acquaint himself with what had al- 
ready been done. Blackett’s engines were 
working daily at Wylam, past the cottage 
where he had been born; and thither he 
frequently went to inspect the improve- 
ments which had been made. An efficiert 
and economical locomotive engine was the 
object of his study and labor. Could he 
not do for the locomotive what Watt had 
done for the steam-engine? He brought 
the subject before the lessees of the Killing- 
worth Colliery in 1813, and was authorized 
by Lord Ravensworth, the principal part- 
ner, to proceed with the construction of a 
locomotive. ‘‘I said to my friends,” he 
said, afterward, ‘‘ there was no limit to the 
speed of such an engine, if the works could 
be made to stand,” 

Stephenson to some extent followed Blenk- 
insop’s plan. The wrought-iron boiler was 
cylindrical, eight feet long, and thirty-four 
inches in diameter. The engine had two 
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ROYAL BORDER BRIDGE, BERWICK. 


vertical cylinders, of eight inches diameter and 


two feet stroke, let into the boiler. The power 


wheels, attained by the use of horizontal con- 
necting-rods; and, finally, a beautiful method 


of the two cylinders was combined by means of of exciting the combustion of fuel by employing 
spur-wheels, which communicated the motive | the waste steam which had formerly been al- 


power to the wheels supporting the engine on the 
rail, The wheels were all smooth, The en- 
gine was placed upon the Killingworth Railway 
July 25, 1814, and, on an ascending grade of 
one foot in four hundred and fifty, succeeded 
in drawing thirty tons four miles an hour. 
This, then, was a failure. In 1815 Stephen- 
son, after various experiments, introduced a 
locomotive which included the following im- 
portant improvements on all previous attempts 
in the same direction: simple and direct com- 
munication between the cylinder and the wheels 
rolling upon the rails; joint adhesion of all the 


| lowed uselessly to escape. This latter method 


was the result of Stephenson’s observation of 
the greater velocity with which the waste steam 
escaped as compared with that of the smoke 
from the chimney. He therefore conceived 
the idea of conveying the eduction steam into 
the chimney, which steam imparted its own ve- 
locity to the escaping smoke, thus by the stim- 
‘ulation of combustion more than doubling the 
power of the engine. This invention of the 
steam-blast was that upon which the success of 
the locomotive has chiefly depended. It intro- 
duced a new era in locomotion, 
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VIEW IN TAPTON GARDENS. 


It was in this same year (1815) that Stephen- 
son invented his safety-lamp, prior by some 
months to that invented by Sir Humphrey Davy. 

About this time the first steamers were ply- 
ing upon the Tyne, and George Stephenson 
conceived the idea of emigrating to America, 
and making his fortune by introducing steam 
navigation upon the great inland lakes. But 
this idea was never carried out. In 1820 he 
married his second wife, Elizabeth Hindmarsh, 
the daughter of a respectable farmer at Black 
Callerton. Robert was in 1822 sent to the 
Edinburgh University to complete his educa- 
tion. During the six months of his stay there 
he took careful notes of the lectures which he 
heard, and transcribed them for his father’s 
benefit. So long as George Stephenson lived 
this co-operation in study and in work contin- 
ued. 

After patient waiting the inventor’s schemes | 
were realized. 


| 





tion upon common roads. Mr. Pease, the chief f 
patron of this road, established a manufacto 

for the express purpose of making locomotives 
We may easily imagine the anxiety felt } 
George Stephenson during the progress of th 


works toward completion, and his mingled 


| hopes and doubts (though his doubts were bu 
| few) as to the issue of this great experiment, 


Whep the formation of the line near Stockto: 
was well advanced, the engineer one day, ac 
companied by his son Robert and John Dixon, 
made a journey of inspection of the works. 
The party reached Stockton, and proceeded t 
dine at one of the inns there. After dinner 
Stephenson ventured on the very unusual meas 
ure of ordering in a bottle of wine, to drink 
success to the railway. John Dixon relates 
with pride the utterance of the master on the 
occasion. ‘‘ Now, lads,” said he to the tw 
| young men, “T venture to tell you that I think 


He was appointed engineer in | you will live to see the day when railways will 


1822 by the Directors of the Stockton and Dar- | | supersede almost all other methods of convey- 
lington Railway, whom he had been able to| ance in this country—when mail-coaches will 
convince of the practicability of steam locomo-! go by railway, and railroads will become the 


TRINITY OHUROH, CHESTERFIELD. 


great highways for the king and all 
his subjects. The time is coming 
when it will be cheaper for a working- 
man to travel on a railway than to 
walk on foot. I know there are great 
and almost insurmountable difficulties 
to be encountered ; but what I have 
said will come to pass as sure as you 
now hear me. I only wish I may live 
to see the day, though that I can 
scarcely hope for, as I know how slow 
all human progress is, and with what 
difficulty I have been able to get the 
locomotive introduced thus far, not- 
withstanding my more than ten years’ 
successful experiment at Killing- 
worth.” The result, however, out- 
stripped even George Stephenson's 
most sanguine expectations; and 
Robert, shortly after his return from 
America in 1827, saw his father’s loco- 
motive adopted as the tractive power 
on railroads generally, ‘The Stock- 








VICTORIA BRIDGE, MONTREAL. 


ton and Darlington Railway was opened on ‘trial took place on the 6th of October, 1829. 
September 27,1825. It was a general holi-| The following engines were entered for the 
day, and a great concourse of people assem-| prize: 
bled to witness the experiment, as shown in| 4, Messrs. Braithwaite and Ericsson's “Novelty.” 
our illustration on page 607. Strange to say,| 2. Mr. Timothy Hackworth's “ Sanspareil.” 
a man on horseback headed the procession! | 3: Messrs. R. Stephenson and Co.'s “* Rocket.” 

’ 4. Mr. Burstall’s ‘‘ Perseverance.” 
As the locomotive was supposed to be able to 
move only at the rate of from four to six miles} The “ Rocket” eclipsed the performances of 
an hour, it was not deemed a dangerous position | the other engines, and outstripped even the 
for the daring horseman; but he was glad to | sanguine anticipations of Robert Stephenson. 
“clear the way” when the speed of the engine | It showed that a new power had been born into 
reached twelve miles an hour, and soon ad-/| the world, full of activity and strength, with 
vanced to fifteen miles. The load carried boundless capability of work. It was the sim- 
amounted to ninety tons, including 450 passen-| ple but admirable contrivance of the steam- 


gers. The railway passenger-coach, which | 
formed part of the procession, was a somewhat | 
uncouth machine, more like a showman’s cara- 
van than a passenger-car of any extant form, | 
and was drawn by horse-power. It was several | 
years before passengers were hauled over the 
road by steam. 

Not long afterward the Liverpool and Man- 
chester Railway was projected. After great 
difficulty the Parliamentary Enabling Act was 
passed. Even then it was a question whether 
the locomotive should be used — Stephenson 
standing as almost its sole advocate. At length 
a prize of £500 was offered by the Directors 
of the road for the best locomotive engine 
which, on a certain day, should be produced on 
the railway, and perform certain specified con- 
ditions in the most satisfactory manner.* The 





* The conditions were these: 

1. The engine must effectually consume its own 
smoke. 

2, The engine, if of six tons weight, must be able to 
draw after it day by day twenty tons weight (includ- 
ing the tender and water-tank), at ten miles an hour, 
with a pressure of steam on the boiler not exceeding 
fifty pounds to the square inch. 

3. The boiler must have two safety-valves, neither 
of which must be fastened down, and one of them be 
completely out of the control of the engine-man. 

4. The engine and boiler must be supported on 
springs, and rest on six wheels, the height of the 
whole not exceeding fifteen feet to the top of the 
chimney. 

5. The engine, with water, must not weigh more 
than six tons: but an engine of less weight would be 
preferred on its drawing a proportionate load behind 





blast, and its combination with the multitubu- 
lar boiler, that at once gave locomotion a vig- 
orous life, and secured the triumph of the rail- 
way system. Soon the Liverpool and Man- 
chester Railway was opened, with the ‘‘ Rock- 


| et” as locomotive, running at a speed of thirty 


miles an hour. 

In the mean time Robert Stephenson was ap- 
pointed engineer for the construction of the 
Leicester and Swannington Railway, and next 
for the construction of a road between London 
and Birmingham. The following striking com- 
parison has been made between this latter rail- 
way and one of the greatest works of ancient 


it; if of only four and a half tons, then it might be 


put on only four wheels. The Company to be at lib- 
erty to test the boiler, etc., by a pressure of one hun- 
dred and fifty pounds to the square inch. 

6. A mercurial gauge must be affixed to the machine, 
showing the steam pressure above forty-five pounds 
per square inch. 

7. The engine must be delivered, complete and ready 
for trial, at the Liverpool end of the railway, not later 
than the ist of October, 1829. 

8. The price of the engine must not exceed £550. 

Many persons of influence declared the conditions 
published by the Directors of the railway chimerical in 
the extreme. One gentleman of some eminence in 
Liverpool, Mr. P. Ewart, who afterward filled the of- 
fice of Government Inspector of Post-Office Steam- 
Packets, declared that only a parcel of charlatans 
would ever have issued such a set of conditions; that 
it had been proved to be impossible to make a loco- 
motive engine go at ten miles an hour; but if it ever 
was done he would undertake to eat a stewed engine- 
wheel for his breakfast ! 
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times. The Great Pyramid of Egypt was, ac- 
cording to Diodorus Siculus, constructed by 
300,000—according to Herodotus by 100,000 
—men, It required for its execution twenty 
years, and the labor expended upon it has been 
estimated as equivalent to lifting 15,733,000,000 
of cubic feet of stone one foot high. Whereas, 
if the labor expended in constructing the Lon- 
don and Birmingham Railway be in like man- 
ner reduced to one common denomination, the 
result is 25,000,000,000 of cubic feet more than 
was lifted for the Great Pyramid; and yet the 
English work was performed by about 20,000 
men in less than five years. And while the 
Egyptian work was executed by a powerful 
monarch concentrating upon it the labor and 
capital of a great nation, the English railway 
was constructed, in the face of every conceiva- 
ble obstruction and difficulty, by a company of 
private individuals out of their own resources, 
without the aid of Government or the contribu- 
tion of one farthing of public money. 

Railways were now started in all portions of 
England, especially in the midland and north- 
ern counties; and the Stephensons were busy 
men. They were known all over Europe and 
in the United States. They were also rapidly 
accumulating wealth. The Stephenson resi- 
dence had been transferred to Liverpool, and 
soon afterward to Alton Grange, near the Lei- 
cester and Swannington line. In 1841 it was 
again transferred to Tapton, near Chesterfield, 
where the Stephensons were occupied in an ex- 
tensive coal-mining adventure. Tapton House, 
as this new home was called, is a large, roomy 
brick mansion, beautifully situated amidst woods, 
upon a commanding eminence, about a mile to 
the northeast of the town of Chesterfield. Green 
fields dotted with fine trees slope away from the 
house in all directions. The surrounding coun- 
try is undulating and highly picturesque. North 
and south the eye ranges over a vast extent of 
lovely scenery; and on the west, looking over 
the town of Chesterfield, with its church and 
crooked spire, the extensive range of the Der- 
byshire hills bounds the distance. The Mid- 


land Railway skirts the western edge of the | 


park in a deep rock cutting, and the locomo- 
tive’s shrill whistle sounds near at hand as the 
trains speed past. The gardens and pleasure- 
grounds adjoining the house were in a very 
neglected state when Mr. Stephenson first went 
to Tapton; and he promised himself, when he 
had secured rest and leisure from business, that 
he would put a new face upon both. The first 
improvement he made was in cutting a wood- 
land foot-path up the hill-side, by which he at 
the same time added a beautiful feature to the 
park and secured a shorter road to the Ches- 
terfield station. But it was some years before 
he found time to carry into effect his contem- 
plated improvements in the adjoining gardens 
and pleasure-grounds. He had so long been 
accustomed to laborious pursuits that he could 
not at once settle down into the habit of quietly 
enjoying the fruits of his industry. 


George Stephenson is described at this time 
as having ‘‘a handsome, ruddy, expressive face. 
lit up by bright dark-blue eyes.” During 194; 
his son’s office in Great George Street, Wes. 
minster, was crowded with persons of various 
conditions seeking interviews, presenting yer, 
much the appearance of the levee of a minister 
of state. The burly figure of Mr. Hudson, the 
** Railway King,” surrounded by an admiring 
group of followers, was often to be seen there. 
and a still more interesting person, in the esti- 
mation of many, was George Stephenson, dressed 
in black, his coat of somewhat old-fashioned cut. 
with square pockets in the tails. He wore q 
white neckcloth, and a large bunch of seals was 
suspended from his watch-ribbon. Altogether 
he presented’ an appearance of health, intellj- 
gence, and good-humor, that it gladdened one 
to look upon in that sordid, selfish, and eventu- 
ally ruinous saturnalia of railway speculation, 

In 1845 Robert. Stephenson and J. K. Brn- 
nel came into collision in regard to the New- 
castle and Berwick Railway, then about to be 
constructed. Brunel advocated the use of at- 
mospheric pressure as a locomotive power in 
| place of steam, and was opposed by Stephenson, 
| who conquered his rival m Parliament. This 
| line has no fewer than 110 bridges—some under 
and some over it—the viaducts over the Ouse- 
burn, the Wansbeck, and the Coquet being of 
considerable importance. But by far the most 





formidable piece of masonry-work on this rail- 
way is at its northern extremity, where it passes 
across the Tweed into Scotland, immediately 


opposite the formerly redoubtable castle of 
Berwick. 

At the age of sixty George Stephenson had re- 
tired from business as connected with railways, 
leaving his son Robert in full career as a rail- 
way engineer, He devoted himself in the clos- 
ing years of his life to his extensive collieries and 
lime-works, and to the cultivation of his grounds 
at Tapton. He died on the 12th of August, 
1848, in the sixty-seventh year of his age, after 
about ten days’ illness of severe fever. His 
body was interred with great honor in Trinity 
Church, Chesterfield, where a simple tablet 
marks the great engineer’s last resting-place. 
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Robert Stephenson, shortly after his father’s 





death, retired from business, but he lived to 
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complete his tubular bridges in Egypt and 


Canada, That in Canada, across the St. Law- 


at my command of their supertiuous wear and 
tear, and worry and flurry, and tears and nerves 


rence, known as the Victoria Bridge, is one of |and headaches. A fellow may suggest Jane, 


the greatest triumphs of modern art, 


It is the | and obtrude Bridget, and hire Peggy, and run 


final link which completes the Canadian system | in debt for Mehetabel, and offer to take the 


of railways. 
length and strength there is nothing to compare 
with it in ancient or modern times. It lacks 
only 60 yards of being two miles in length. 
The two-mile tube rests on 24 piers, leaving 25 
spans for the several parts of the tube, all but 
one of which are 242 feet wide—the centre span 
being 330 feet. These piers are of immense 
strength, Those close to the abutments con- 
tain about 6000 tons of masonry each; while 
those which support the great centre tube con- 
tain about 12,000 tons, The former are 15 
feet wide, and the latter 18. Scarcely a block 
of stone used in the piers is less than seven tons 
in weight, while many of those opposed to the 
force of the breaking-up ice weigh fully ten tons. 
The first stone of the bridge was laid July 22, 
1854; and on the 17th of December, 1859, the 
first train passed over. It was the greatest of 
Robert Stephenson’s bridges, and worthy of 
being the crowning and closing work of his life. 
But two months before its completion he passed 
from the scene of all his labors. He died Oc- 
tober 12, 1859, in the fifty-sixth year of his age. 

Both the Stephensons, father and son, were 
remarkable men—men whom this age delights 
tohonor. Of each we can say, with Burns: 

“Before the proudest of the earth 
We stand, with an uplifted brow; 


Like us, thou wast a toiling man, 
And we are noble now!” 


Well may they have refused the honors of 
knighthood, which were tendered to each of 
them, for they themselves were royal powers 
upon earth, conferring knighthood and divine 
dignity upon all human labor ! 





THE DAY OF MY DEATH.* 


LISON was sitting on a bandbox. She 

had generally been sitting on a bandbox 
for three weeks, or on a bushel basket, or a 
cupboard shelf, or a pile of old newspapers, or 
the baby’s bath-tub. On one occasion it was 
the baby himself. She mistook him for the 
rag-bag. 

If ever we had to move again—which all the 
beneficence of the penates forbid!—my wife 
should be locked into the parlor, and a cargo 
of Irishwomen turned loose about the premises 
to “attend to things.” What it is that women 
find to do with themselves in this world I have 
never yet discovered. They are always “at- 
tending to things.” Whatever that may mean, 
I have long ago received it as the only solution 





* The characters in this narrative are fictitious. The 
author does not profess to have witnessed the inci- 
dents recorded in it. But they are given as related 
by eye-witnesses whose testimony would command a 
verdict from any honest jury. The author, however, 
draws no conclusions and suggests none. 





For gigantic proportions and vast | baby on ‘Change with him, but has he by a 
| feather’s weight lightened Madam’s mysterious 


burden? My dear Sir, don’t presume to ex- 
pect it. She has just as much to do as she 
ever had. In fact, she has a little more. 
**Strange, you don't appreciate it! Follow 
her about one day, and see for yourself!” No, 
Sir; the sooner you learn to accept the situa- 
tion the better. Accustom yourself to dying 
and giving no sign—it’s the only way for you. 

What I started to say, however, was that I 
thought it over often—Il mean about that in- 
voice of Irishwomen—coming home from the 
office at night, while we were moving out of 
Artichoke Street into Nemo’s Avenue. It is 
not pleasant to find one’s wife always sitting 
on a bandbox. I have seen her crawl to her 
feet when she heard me coming, and hold on 
by a chair, and try her poor little best to look 
as if she could stand twenty-four hours longer ; 
she so disliked that I should find a ‘‘ used-up 
looking house” under any circumstances. But 
I believe that was worse than the bandbox. 

On this particular night she was too tired 
even to crawl. I found her all in a heap in 
the corner, two dusters and a wash-cloth in 
one blue-veined hand, and a broom in the oth- 
er; an old corn-colored silk handkerchief knot- 
ted over her hair—her hair is black, and the 
effect was good; and her little brown calico 
apron-string literally tied to the baby, who was 
shrieking at the end of his tether because he 
could just not reach the kitten and throw her 
into the fire. On Alison’s lap, between a pile 
of shirts and two piles of magazines, lay a 
freshly opened letter. I noticed that she put 
it into her pocket before she dropped her dust~- 
ers and stood up to lift her face for my kiss. 
She forgot about the apron-strings, and the baby 
tipped up the wrong way, and hung dangling in 
mid-air. 

After we had taken tea—that is to say, after 
we had drawn around the ironing-board put on 
two chairs in the front entry, made the cocoa 
in a tin dipper, stirred it with a fork, and cut 
the bread with a jack-knife—after the baby was 
fairly off to bed in a Champagne basket, and 
Tip disposed of his mother only knew where— 
we coaxed a consumptive fire into the parlor 
grate, and sat down before it in the carpetless, 
pictureless, curtainless, blank, bare, soapy room. 

‘* Thank Fortune this is the last night of it!” 
I growled, putting my booted feet against the 
wall—my slippers went over to the avenue in a 
water-pail that morning—and tipping my chair 
back drearily—my wife so objects to the habit! 

Allis made no reply, but sat looking thought- 
fully, and with a slightly perplexed and dis- 
pleased air, into the sizzling wet wood that 
snapped and flared and smoked and hissed and 
blackened and did every thing but burn. 
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“T really don’t know what to do about it,” 
she broke silence at last. 

“T’'m inclined to think there’s nothing better | 
to do than to look at it.” 

**No; not the fire. Oh, I forgot—lI haven’t | 
shown it to you.” 

She drew from her pocket the letter which I | 
had noticed in the afternoon, and laid it upon | 
my knee. With my hands in my pockets—the 
room was too cold to take them out—lI read: 


* Dear Covusry ALison,—I have been so lonely since 
mother died that my health, never of the strongest, 
as you know, has suffered seriously. My physician 
tells me that something is wrong with the peri- 
phrastic action, if you know what that is” [I sup- 
pose Miss Fellows meant the peristaltic action), 
“and prophesies something dreadful (I've forgotten 
whether it was to be in the head, or the heart, or the 
stomach) if I can not have change of air and scene 
this winter. . I should dearly love to spend some time 
with you in your new home (I fancy it will be dryer | 
than the old one), if convenient to you. If inconven- 
ient, don't hesitate to say so, of course. I hope to | 
hear from you soon. In haste, your aff. cousin, 

“ Gertrupe FEeiiows. 

*P.S.—I shall of course insist upon being a board- 
er if I come. oF." 





‘*Hum-m. Insipid sort of letter.” 
**Exactly. That’s Gertrude. No more fla- 
vor than a frozen pear. If she had one dis- 


tinguishing peculiarity, good or bad, I believe 
I should like her better. 
the woman.” 
“Sorry enough to stand a winter of her ?” 
“Tf we hadn’t just been through this mov- 
ing. A new house and all—nobody knows 


But I'm sorry for 


how the flues are yet, or whether we can heat 
aspare room. She hasn’t had a home, though, 
since Cousin Dorothy died. But I was think- 
ing about you, you see.” 

“Oh, she can’t hurt me. She won’t want 
the library, I suppose ; nor my slippers, and the 
small bootjack. Let her come.” 

My wife sighed a small sigh of relief out 
from the depths of her hospitable heart, and 
the little matter was settled and dismissed as | 
lightly as are most little matters out of which | 
grow the great ones. 

I had just begun to dream that night that 
Gertrude Fellows, in the shape of a large wilt- 
ed pear, had walked in and sat down on a des- 
sert plate, when Allis gave me a little pinch 
and woke me. 

** My dear, Gertrude has one peculiarity. 
never thought of it till this minute.” 

**Confound Gertrude’s peculiarities! I want 
to go to sleep. Well, let’s have it.” 

‘* Why, you see, she took up with some Spir- 
itualistic notions after her mother’s death ; 
thought she held communications with her, 
and all that, Aunt Solomon says.” 

‘* Stuff and nonsense!” 

‘Of course. But Fred, dear, I’m inclined 
to think she must have made her sewing-table 
walk into the front entry; and Aunt Solomon 
says the spirits rapped out the whole of Cousin 
Dorothy’s history on the mantle-piece, behind 
those blue china vases—you must have noticed 


I 





| Mr. Hermann’s empty hat. 
| taining if it had not become such an abomin- 
| able imposition. 


them at the funeral—and not a human hand 
within six feet.” 

“Alison Hotchkiss!” I said, waking tho;. 
oughly, and sitting up in bed to emphasize the 
opinion, ‘‘ when I hear a spirit rap on my man. 
tle-piece, and see my tables walking about tl 
front entry, I'll believe that—not before!” 

“Oh, I know it! I’m not a Spiritualist, 1’p, 
sure, and nothing would tempt me tobe. By; 
still that sort of reasoning has a flaw in it, hasy t 
it, dear? The King of Siam, you know—” 

I had heard of the King of Siam before, ang 
I politely informed my wife that I did not care 
to hear of him again. Spiritualism was a sys. 
tem of refined jugglery. Just another phase 
of the same thing which brings the doves out of 
It might be enter. 


1€ 


There would always be nery- 
ous women and hypochondriac men enough for 
its dupes. I thanked Heaven that I was nei- 
ther, and went to sleep. 

Our new house was light and dry; ‘the fines 
worked well, and the spare chamber heated ad- 
mirably. The baby exchanged the Champagne 
basket for his dainty pink-curtained crib; Tip 
began to recover from the perpetual cold with 
which three weeks’ sitting in draughts, and tum- 
bling into water-pails, and playing in the sink, 
had sweetened his temper; Allis forsook her 
bandboxes for the crimson easy-chair (very be- 
coming, that chair), or tripped about on her 
own rested feet; we returned to table-cloths, 
civilized life, and a fork apiece. 

In short, nothing at all worth mentioning 
happened till that one night—I think it was our 
first Sunday—when Allis waked me at twelve 
o'clock with the announcement that some one 
was knocking at the door. Supposing it to be 
Bridget wits the baby—croup, probably, or a 
fit—I unlocked and unlatched it promptly. No 
one was there, however; and telling my wife, 
in no very gentle tone if I remember correctly, 
that it would be a convenience on such cold 
nights if she could keep her dreams to herself, 
I shut the door with an emphasis, and returned 
to my own. 

In the morning I observed a little white cir- 
cle about each of Allis’s blue eyes, and after 
some urging she confessed to me that her sleep 
had been much broken by a’singular disturbance 
in the room. I might laugh at her if I chose, 
and she had not meant to tell me, but some- 
body had rapped in that room all night long. 

“On the door?” 

‘On the door; on the mantle; on the foot 
of the bed; on the head-board. Fred, right 
on the head-board! I listened till I grew cold 
listening, but it rapped and it rapped, and by- 
and-by it was morning, and it stopped.” 

“Rats !” said I. 

“Then rats have knuckles,” said she. 

“Mice!” said I, “wind! broken plaster! 
crickets! imagination! dreams! fancies! blind 
headache! nonsense! Next time wake me up, 
and fire pillows at me till I’m pleasant to you. 
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Now I'll have a kiss and a cup of coffee. Any | did not mean to obtrude a subject so disagree- 

sagar in it?” able to you while I was in your family ; but I 
Tip fell down the cellar stairs that day, and | have seldom been in a house in which the In- 

the baby swallowed a needle and two gutta-| fluences were so strong. I don’t know what 

percha buttons, which I had been waiting a | they mean, nor any thing about them, but just 

week to have sewed on my vest, so that Alison | that they’re here. They wake me up twitching 

had enough else to thimkkabout, and the little | my elbows nearly every night.” 

incident of the rapswagforgotten. Ibelieveit) “Wake you up how?” 

was not recalled by either of us till after Ger-|  ‘‘T'witching my elbows,” she repeated, grave- 

trude Fellows came. y: 

It was on a Monday and in a drizzly —_ I broke into a langh, from which neither my 
that I brought her from the station. She was /| politeness nor the woman’s heightened color 
a thin, cold, phantom-like woman, shrouded in | could save me; bought the cat and ordered the 
water-proof and green barége veils. Why is it | rat-trap without delay. 
that homely women always wear green bardge That night, when Miss Fellows had “ re- 
veils? She did not improve in appearance when | tired”—she never “went to bed” in simple En- 
her wraps were off, and she was seated by my | glish like other people—I stole softly out in my 
parlor grate. Her large green eyes had no stockings and screwed a little brass button out- 
speculation in them. Her mouth—an honest | side of her door. I had made a gimlet-hole 
mouth, that was one mercy —quivered and | for it in the morning when our guest was out 
shrank when she was addressed suddenly, as | shopping; it fitted into place without noise. 
if she felt herself to be a sort of foot-ball that | Without noise I turned it, and went back to my 
-4¢ world was kicking about at pleasure—your own room, 
gentlest smile might prove a blow. She sel-| You suspect her, then?” said Alison. 
dom spoke unless she were spoken to, and fell “ One is always justified in suspecting a Spir- 
into long reveries, with her eyes on the window | itualistic medium.” 
or the coals. She wore a horrible sort of ruff—| ‘I don’t know about that,” Allis said, de- 
“iJlusion,” I think Allis called it—which, of | cidedly. ‘‘It may have been mice that I 
all contrivances that she could have chosen | heard last night, or the wind in a bottle, or any 
to encircle her sallow neck, was exactly the | of the other proper and natural causes that ex- 


most unbecoming. She was always knitting plain away the ghost stories in the children’s 
blue stockings—I never discovered for what or | papers; but it was not Gertrude. Women 
whom; and she wore her lifeless hair in the | know something about one another, my dear; 


shape of a small toy cart-wheel, on the back of | and I tell you it was not Gertrude.” 


her head. ‘*T don’t assert that it was; but with the 
However, she brightened a little in the course | bolt on Gertrude’s door, the cat in the kitchen, 
of the first week, helped Alison about the baby, | and the rat-trap on the garret stairs, I am 
kept herself out of my way, read her Bible and | strongly inclined to anticipate a peaceful night. 
the Banner of Light in about equal proportion, | I will watch for a while, however, and you can 
and became a mild, inoffensive, and, on the | go to sleep.” 
whole, not unpleasant addition to the family. She went to sleep, and I watched. I lay till 
She had been in the house about ten days, I | half past eleven with my eyes staring at the 
think, when Alison, with a disturbed face, con- | dark, wide awake and undisturbed and tri- 
fided to me that she had spent another wake- | umphant. 
ful night with those “‘rats” behind the head- | At half past eleven I must confess that I 
board; I had been down with a sick headache heard a singular sound. 
the day before, and she had not wakened me.| Something whistled atthe keyhole. It could 
I promised to set a trap and buy a cat before | not have been the wind, by-the-way, for there 
evening, and was closing the door upon the | was no wind that night. Something else than 
subject, being already rather late at the office, | the wind whistled in at the keyhole, sighed 
when the expression of Gertrude Fellows’s face through into the room as much like a long-drawn 
detained me. | breath as any thing, and fell with a slight clink 
“If I were you I—wouldn’t—really buy a | upon the floor. 
very expensive trap, Mr. Hotchkiss. It will be} I lighted my candle and got up. I searched 
a waste of money, I am afraid. I heard the | the floor of the room, and opened the door and 
noise that disturbed Cousin Alison,” and she searched the entry. Nothing was visible or 
sighed. | suite, and I went back to bed. For about 
I shut the door with a snap, and begged her | ten minutes I heard no further disturbance, and 
to be so good as to explain herself. | was concluding myself to be in some undefined 
“*Tt’s of no use,” she said, doggedly. “ You! manner the victim of my own imagination, 
know you won’t believe me. But that makes| when there suddenly fell upon the head-bcard 
no difference. They come all the same.” of my bed a blow so distinct and loud that I 
“ They?” asked Allis, smiling. ‘‘ Do you| involuntarily, sprang at the sound of it. It 
mean some of your spirit$ ?” wakened Alison, and I had the satisfaction of 
The cold little woman flushed. ‘‘ These are | hearing her sleepily inquire if I had caught that 
Rot my spirits. I know nothing about them. I| rat ye? By way of reply I relighted the can- 
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dle, and gave the bed a shove which sent it roll- 
ing half across the room. I examined the wall; 
I examined the floor; I examined the head- 
board; I made Alison get up, so that I could 
shake the mattresses. Meantime the pounding 
had recommenced, in rapid, irregular blows, like 
the blows of a man’s fist. The room adjoining 
ours was the nursery. I went in with my light. 
It was empty and silent. Bridget, witn Tip 
and the baby, slept soundly in the large cham- 
ber across the hall. While I was searching the 
room my wife called loudly to me, and I ran 
back. 

**Tt is on the mantle now,” she said. “It 
struck the mantle just after you left; then the 
ceiling, three times, very loud; then the mantle 
again—don’t you hear?” ; 

I heard distinctly; moreover, the mantle 
shook a little with the concussion. I took out 
the fire-board and looked up the chimney; I 
took out the register and looked down the fur- 
nace-pipe; I ransacked the garret and the 
halls; finally, I examined Miss Fellows’s door 
— it was locked as I had left it, upon the outside, 
and that locked door was the only means of 
egress from the room, unless the occupant fan- 
cied that of jumping from a two-story window 
upon a broad flight of stone steps. 

I came thoughtfully back across the hall; an 
invisible trip-hammer appeared to hit the floor 
beside me at every step; I attempted to step 
aside from it, over it, away from it; but it fol- 
lowed me pounding into my room. 

** Wind ?” suggested Allis. ‘‘ Plaster crack- 
ing? Fancies? Dreams? Blind headaches? 
—I should like to know which you have de- 
cided upon?” 

Quiet fell upon the house after that for an 
hour, and I was dropping into my first nap, when 
there came a light tap upon the door. Before 
I could reach it it had grown iuto a thundering 
blow. 

“ Whatever it is I'll have it now!” I whis- 
pered, turned the latch without noise, and flung 
the door wide into the hall. It was silent, dark, 
and cold. A little glimmer of moonlight fell 
in and showed me the figures upon the carpet, 
outlined in a frosty bar. No hand or hammer, 
human or superhuman, was there. 

Determined to investigate matters a little 
more thoroughly, I asked my wife to stand 
upon the inside of the doorway while I kept 
watch upon the outside. We took our posi- 
tion, and I closed the door between us. In- 
stantly a series of furious blows struck the 
door; the sound was such as would be made 
by a stick of oaken wood. The solid door 
quivered under it. 

“It’s on your side!” said I. 

‘No, it’s on yours!” said she. 

“ You're pounding yourself to fool me,” cried 
[. 

‘© You're pounding yourself to frighten me,” 
sobbed she. 

And we nearly had a quarrel. The sound 
continued with mere or less intermission till 





daybreak. Allis fell asleep, but I spent ay 
time in appropriate reflections. ; 

Early in the morning I removed the butt, 
She never knew an, 


from Miss Fellows's door. 
thing about it. 

I believe, however, that I had the fairness 4, 
exculpate her in my secret heart from an, 
trickish connection with the disturbances 9; 
that night. 

“Just keep quiet about this little affair,” | 
said to my wife ; ‘‘ we shall come across an ex. 
planation in time, and may never have an, 
more of it.” : 

We kept quiet, and for five days so did “the 
spirits,” as Miss Fellows was pleased to pro. 
nounce the trip-hammers. 

The fifth day I came home early, as it chanced, 
from the office. Miss Fellows was writing let 
ters in the parlor. Allis, up stairs, was sorting 
and putting away the weekly wash. I came 
into the room and sat down by the register to 
watch her. I always liked to watch her sitting 
there an the floor with the little heaps of linen 
and cotton stuff piled like blocks of snow about 
her, and her pink hands darting in and out of 
the uncertain sleeves that were just ready to 
give way in the gathers, trying the stockings 
heels briskly, and testing the buttons with a lit- 
tle jerk. 

She laid aside some under-clothing present; 
from the rest. ‘‘It will not be needed again 
this winter,” she observed, ‘‘ and had better go 
into the cedar closet.” The garments, by-the- 
way, were marked and numbered in indelible 
ink. I heard her run over the figures in a busy, 
housekeeper’s undertone, before carrying them 
into the closet. She locked the closet door, | 
think, for I remember the click of the key. If 
I remember accurately, I stepped into the hall 
after that to light a cigar, and Alison flitted to 
and fro with her clothes, dropping the baby’s 
little white stockings every step or two, and 
anathematizing them daintily—within ortho- 
dox bounds, of course. In about five min- 
utes she called me; her voice was sharp 
and alarmed. 

**Come quick! Oh, Fred, look here! All 
those clothes that I locked into the cedar close 
are out here on the bed!” 

“My dear wife,” I blandly observed, as | 
sauntered into the room, “too much of Ger- 
trude Fellows hath made thee mad. Let me 
see the clothes!” 

She pointed to the bed. Some white cloth- 
ing lay upon it, folded in an ugly way, to rep- 
resent a corpse, with crossed hands, 

“Ts it meant for a joke, Alison? You didit 
yourself, I suppose !” 

“Fred! I have not touched it with the tip 
of my little finger!” 

“ Gertrude, then?” 

“ Gertude is in the parlor writing.” 

So she was. I called her up. She looked 
surprised and troubletl. 

“It must have been Bridget,” I proceeded, 
authoritatively, ‘‘or Tip.” 
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“Bridget is out walking with Tip and the 
baby. Jane is in the kitchen making pies.” 

“At any rate, these are not the clothes which 
you locked into the closet, however they came 

ore. 
yo very same, Fred. See, I noticed the 
numbers: 6 upon the stockings, 2 on the night- 
caps, and—" 

«Give me the key,” I interrupted. 

She gave me the key. I went to the cedar 
closet and tried the door. It was locked. I 
unlocked it, and opened the drawer in which 
my wife assured me that.the clothes had lain. 
Nothing was to be seen in it but the linen towel 
which neatly covered the bottom. I lifted it 
and shook it. ‘The drawer was empty, 


“Give me those clothes, if you please:”)7 4: 


She brought them to me. I 
diary a careful memorandum of their 1 
and numbering; placed the articles myself in 
the drawer—an upper drawer, so that there 
could be no mistake in identifying it; locked 
the drawer, put the key in my pocket; locked 
the door of the closet, put the key in my pock- 
et; locked the door of the room in which the 
closet was, and put that key in my pocket. 

We sat down then in the hall, all of us; 
Allis and Gertrude to fill the mending-basket, 
I to smoke and consider. I saw Tip coming 
home with his nurse presently, and started to 
go down and let him in, when a faint scream 
from my wife arrested me. I ran past Miss 
Fellows, who was sitting on the stairs, and into 
my room. Allis, going in to put away Tip’s 


little plaid aprons, had stopped, rather pale, 


upon the threshold. Upon the bed lay some 
clothing, folded, as before, in rude, hideous im- 
itation of the dead. 

I took each article in turn, and compared 
the name and number with the names and num- 
bers in my diary. They were identical through- 
out. I took the clothes, took the three keys 
from my pocket, unlocked the “‘cedar room” 
door, unlocked the closet door, unlocked the 
upper drawer, and looked in. The drawer was 
empty. 

To say that from this time I failed to own— 
to myself, if not to other people—that some 
mysterious influence, inexplicable by common 
or scientific causes, was at work in my house, 
would be to accuse myself of more obstinacy 
than even I am capable of. I propounded 
theory after theory, and gave it up. I arrived 
at conclusion upon conclusion, and threw them 
aside, Finally, I held*my peace, ceased to 
talk of “rats,” kept my mind in a state of pas- 
sive vacancy, and narrowly and quietly watched 
the progress of affairs. 

From the date of that escapade with the un- 
der-clothes confusion reigned in our corner of 
Nemo’s Avenue. That night neither my wife 
nor myself closed an eye, the house so resound- 
ed and re-echoed with the blows of unseen ham- 
mers, fists, logs, and knuckles. 

Miss Fellows, too, was pale with her vigils, 
looked troubled, and proposed going home. 

Vor. XXXVII.—No. 221.—RR 





This I peremptorily vetoed, determined if the 
woman had any connection, honest or other- 
wise, with the mystery, to ferret it out. 

The following day, just after dinner, I was 
writing in the library, when a child's cry of 
fright and pain startled me. It seemed to come 
from the little yard behind the house, and I hur- 
ried thither, to behold a singular sight. There 
was our apple-tree in the yard—an old, stunted, 
crooked thing; and in that tree I found my son 
and heir, Tip, tied fast. with a small stout rope. 
“Tied” does notexpress it; he was gagged, man- 
acled, twisted, contorted, wound about, crossed 
and recrossed, held without a chance of motion, 
scarcely of breath. 

“ You never tied yourself up here, child ?” I 

asi cut the knots. 

‘The question certainly was unnecessary. No 
juggler could have bound himself in such a fash- 
jon; scarcely, then, a four-years’ child. To my 
continued, ¢lear, and gentle inquiries the boy 
replied, persistently and consistently, that no- 
body him there—‘‘ not Cousin Gertrude, 
nor Bridget, nor the baby, nor mamma, nor 
Jane, nor papa, nor the black kitty;” he was 
‘just tooken up all at once into the tree,” and 
that was all there was about it. He “s’posed 
it must have been God, or something like that, 
did it,” 

Poor Tip had a hard time of it. Two days 
after that, while his mother and I sat discussing 
the incident, and the child was at play wpon the 
floor, he suddenly threw himself at full length, 
writhing with pain, and begging to ‘‘ have them 
pulled out, quick!” j 

‘* Have what pulled out?” exclaimed his ter- 
rified mother. She took the child into her lap, 
and found that he was stuck over from head to 
foot with large white pins. 

‘*We haven't so many large pins in all the 
house,” she said, as soon as he was relieved. 

As she spoke the words thirty or forty smai/ 
pins pierced the boy. Where they came from 
no one could see. How they came there no 
one knew. We looked, and there they were, 
and Tip was crying and writhing as before. 

For the remainder of that winter we had 
scarcely a day of quiet. The rumor that “the 
Hotchkisses had rented a haunted house” leak- 
ed out and spread abroad. The frightened 
servants gave warning, and other frightened 
servants took their place, to leave in turn. My 
wife was her own cook and nursery-maid a 
quarter of the time. The disturbances varied 
in character with every week, assuming, as time 
went on, an importunity which, had we not qui- 
etly settled it in our own minds “ not to be beat- 
en by a noise,” would have driven us from the 
house, 

Night after night the mysterious fingers 
rapped at the windows, the doors, the floors, 
the walls. Day after day uncomfortable tricks 
were sprung upon us by invisible agencies. 
We became used to the noises, so that we slept 
through them easily ; but many of the phenom- 
ena were so strikingly unpleasant, and so sin- 
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gularly unsuited to the ordinary conditions of | board in the breakfast-room ; they were of so lid 


human happiness and housekeeping, that we silver, and quite thick, 


She was going to rub 


scarcely became—as one of our excellent dea- | them herself, I believe, and went into the ching- 


cons had a cheerful habit of exhorting us to closet, which opens from the room, for the 


become—* resigned.” 


Upon one occasion we had invited a small | and it was vacant when she returned to it 


and select number of friends to dine. 


sil- 
ant, 
» and 


| ver~ soap. The breakfast-room was left vac. 


It was” she insists, with a quiet conviction which jt js 


to be rather a recherché affair for Nemo’s Ave- hardly reasonable to doubt, that no human be- 


nue, and my wife had spared no painstaking to | 
suit herself with her table. We had had a) 
comparatively quiet house the night before, so 
that our cook, who had been with us three 
days, consented to remain till our guests had 
been provided for. The soup was good, the 
pigeons better, the bread was not sour, and 
Allis looked hopeful, and inclined to trust Prov- 
idence for the gravies and dessert. 

It was just as I had begun to carve the beef 
that I observed my wife suddenly pale, and a 
telegram from her eyes turned mine in the di- 
rection of General Popgun, who sat at her right 
hand. My sensations ‘‘ can better be imagined 
than described” when I saw General Popgun’s 
fork, untouched by any human hand, dancing 
a jig on his plate. He grasped it and laid it 
firmly down. As soon as he released his hold 
it leaped from the table. 

** Really —aw—very singular phenomena,” 
began the General; “‘ very singular! I was 
not prepared to credit the extraordinary ac- 
counts of spiritual manifestations in this house, 
but—aw— Well, I must say—” 

Instantly it was Pandemonium at that dinner- 


table. Dr. Jump’s knife, Mrs. M‘Ready’s plate, 
and Colonel Hope’s tumbler sprang from their 


places. The pigeons flew from the platter, the 
caster rattled and rolled, the salt-cellars bound- 
ed to and fro, and the gravies, moved by some 
invisible disturber, spattered all over Mrs. Elias 
P. Critique’s moiré antique. 

Mortified and angered beyond endutene, I 
for the first time addressed the spirits—wrench- 
ed for the moment into a profound belief that 
they must be spirits indeed. 

* Whatever you are, and wherever you are,” 
I shouted, bringing my hand down hard upon 
the table, “go out of this room and let us alone!” 

The only reply was a furious mazourka of all 
the dishes on the table. A gentleman present, 
who had, as he afterward told us, studied the 
subject of spiritualism somewhat, very skeptic- 
ally and with unsatisfactory results, observed 
the performance keenly, and suggested that I 
try a geytler method of appeal. Whatever the 
agent was—and what it was he had not yet dis- 
covered—he had noticed repeatedly that the 
quiet modes of meeting it were most effective. 

‘Rather amused, I spoke more softly, address- 
ing the caster, and intimating in my blandest 
manner that I and my guests would feel under 
obligations if we could have the room to our- 
selves till after we had dined. The disturbance 
gradually ceased, and we had no more of it that 
day. 

A morning or two after Alison chanced to 
leave half a dozen tea-spoons upon the side- 





ing did or could have entered the room withou: 
her knowledge. When she came back to the 
| side-board every one of those spoons lay there 
bent double, She showed them to me when | 
came home at noon, Had they been pewter 
toys they could not have been more comp iletely 
twisted out of shape than they were. I took 
them without any remarks (I began to feel as 
if this mystery were assuming uncomfortable 
proportions), put them away, just as I found 
them, into a small cupboard in the wall of the 
break fast-room, locked the cupboard door with 
the only key in the house which fitted it, put 
the key in my inner vest pocket, and meditative- 
ly ate my dinner, 

About half an hour afterward a neighbor 
‘*dropped in” to groan over the weather and 
see the baby, and Allis chanced to mention the 
incident of the spoons. 

‘* Really, Mrs, Hotchkiss,” said the lady, with 
a slight smile, and that indefinite, quickly- 
smothered change of eye which signifies, ‘| 
don’t believe a word of it!” ‘* Are you sure that 
there is not a little mistake somewhere, or a 
little mental hallucination? The story is very 
entertaining, but—I beg your pardon—I should 
be interested to see those spoons.”’ 

‘** Your curiosity shall be gratified, Madam,” 
I said, a little testily ; and taking the key from 
my pocket, I led her to the cupboard and un- 
locked the door. I found those spoons as 
straight, smooth, and fair as ever spoons had 
been—not a dent, not a wrinkle, not a bend nor 
untrue line could we discover any where upon 
them. 

“ Oh!” said our visitor, significantly. That 
lady, be it recorded, then and thenceforward 
spared no pains to found and _ strengthen 
throughout Nemo’s Avenue the theory that 
‘**the Hotchkisses were getting up all that spir- 
itual nonsense to force their landlord ipto lower 
rents—and such respectable people, too, to say 
nothing of their being members in good and 
regular standing! It did seem a pity, didn’t 
it?” 

One night I was alone in the library. It was 
late; about half past eleven, I think. The 
brightest gas jet was lighted, so that I could 
see to every portion of the small room. ‘The 
door was shut. There was no furniture but the 
book-cases, my table, and chair; no sliding doors 
or concealed corners; no nook or cranny in 
which any human creature could lurk unseen 
by me; and I say that I was alone. 

I had been writing to a confidential friend a 
somewhat minute account of the disturbances 
in my house, which were now of about six weeks’ 
duration. I had begged him to come and ob- 
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serve them for himself, and help me out with a | her go away at present, and begged her to pro- 
<olution—I myself was at a loss for a reasonable | ceed. 

There certainly seemed to be evidence of | “ The Influences in the house are strong, as 
|I have said before,” she continued, looking 
| through me and beyond me with her vacant 
eyes. ‘‘Something is wrong. They are never 
}at rest. I hear them. I feel them. I see 
|them. They go up and down the stairs with 
came to me that I was not alone in that bright | me. I find them in my room. I see them 
little silent room. Yet to mortal eyes alone I | gliding about. I see them standing now, with 
undoubtedly was. I pushed away my writing | their hands almost upon your shoulders.” 

and looked about. The warm air wasempty of | I confess to a kind of chill that crept down my 
outline; the curtains were undisturbed ; the lit- | back-bone at these words, and to having turned 
tle recess under the library table held nothing | my head and stared hard at the book-cases be- 
but my own feet; there was no sound but the | hind me. 

ordinary rap-rapping on the floor, to which I ‘** But they—I mean Something—rapped one 


one. 
superhuman agency; but I was hardly ready 


vet to commit myself thoroughly to that view 
of the matter, and— 

In the middle of that sentence I laid down 
my pen. A consciousness, sudden and distinct, 


often it passed unnoticed. I rose and examined 
the room thoroughly, until quite satisfied that 
[ was its only visible occupant; then sat down 
again. The rappings had meantime become 
joud and impatient. 

I had learned that very week from Miss Fel- | 
Jows the spiritual alphabet with which she was | 
in the habit of “* communicating” with her dead | 
mother. I had never asked her, nor had she | 
proposed, to use it herself for my benefit. I had | 
meant to try all other means of investigation | 
before resorting to it. Now, however, being 
alone, and being perplexed and annoyed by my 
sense of having invisible company, I turned and 
spelled out upon the table so many raps to a | 
letter till the question was complete : 

“ What do you want of me?” 


| 
had by this time become so accustomed ned 


Instantly the answer came rapping back: | 


** Stretch down your hand.” | 
I put my fingers under the table, and I felt, | 
as indubitably as I ever felt a touch in my life, | 
the grasp of a warm, human hand. 
I added to the broken paragraph in my 
friend’s letter a brief account of the occur- 
rence, and reiterated my entreaties that he 
would come at his earliest convenience to my 
house. He was an Episcopal clergyman, by- 
the-way, and I considered that his testimony 
would uphold my fast-sinking character for ve- 
racity among my townspeople. I began to have 


} 


night before you came,” I suggested. 

“Yes, and they might rap after I was gone. 
The simple noises are not uncommon in places 
where there are no better means of communica- 
tion, The extreme methods of expression, such 
as you have witnessed this winter, are, I doubt 
not, practicable only when the system of a me- 
dium is accessible. They write all sorts of mes- 
sages for you. You would ridicule them, I 
do not repeat them. You and Cousin Alison 
do not see, hear, feel asI do. We are differ- 
ently made. There are lying spirits and true, 
good spirits and bad. Sometimes the bad de- 
ceive and distress me, but sometimes —some- 
times my mother comes.” 

She lowered her voice reverently, and I was 
fain to hush the laugh upon my lips. What- 
ever the thing might prove to be to me, it was 
daily comfort to the nervous, unstrung, lonely 
woman, whom to suspect of trickery I began 
to think was worse than stupidity. 

From the time of my midnight experience in 
the library I allowed myself to look a little fur- 
ther into the subject of ‘‘ communications.” 
Miss Fellows wrote them out at my request 
whenever they ‘‘came” to her. Writers on 
Spiritualism have described the process so fre- 
quently that it is unnecessary for me to dwell 
upon it at length. The influences took her un- 
awares in the usual manner. In the usual man- 
ner her arm—to all appearance the passive in- 


an impression that this dilemma in which I found | strament of some unseen, powerful agency— 
myself was a pretty serious one for a man of | jerked and glided over the paper, writing in 
peaceable disposition and honest intentions to | curious, scrawly characters, never in her own 
be in, |neat little old-fashioned hand, messages of 

About this time I undertook to come to a| which, on coming out from the “trance” state, 
little better understanding with Miss Fellows. | she would have no memory; of many of which 
I took her away alone, and having tried my | at any time she could have had no comprehen- 
best not to frighten the life out of her by my|sion. These messages assumed every variety 
grave face, asked her seriously and kindly to | of character from the tragic to the ridiculous, 
tell me whether she supposed herself to have | and a large portion of them had no point what- 


any connection with the phenomena in my | 
house, To my surprise she answered promptly | 
that she thought she had. I repressed a whistle, | 
and ‘‘ asked for information.” 


“The presence of a medium renders easy | 


what would otherwise be impossible,” she re- 
plied. ‘I offered to go away, Mr. Hotchkiss, 
in the beginning.” 

I assured her that I had no desire to have 


ever. 

One day Benjamin West desired to give me 
lessons in oil-painting. The next, my brother 
Joseph, dead now for ten years, asked forgive- 
ness for his share in a little quarrel of ours 
which had embittered a portion of his last days— 
of which, by-the-way, I am confident that Miss 
Fellows knew nothing. At one time I received 
a long discourse enlightening me on the arrange- 
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ment of the ‘“‘ spheres” in the disembodied state 
of existence. At another, Alison’s dead grand- 
father pathetically reminded her of a certain 
Sunday afternoon at “ meetin’” long ago, when 
the child Allis hooked his wig off in the long 
prayer with a bent pin and a piece of fish-line. 

One day we were saddened by the confused 
wail of a lost spirit, who represented his agonies 
as greater than soul could bear, and clamored 
for relief. Moved to pity, I inquired, 

‘* What can we do for you ?” 

Unseen knuckles rapped back the touching 
answer : 

‘*Give me a piece of squash pie !” 

I remarked to Miss Fellows that I supposed 
this to be a modern and improved version of 
the ancient drop of water which was to cool the 
tongue of Dives. She replied that it was the 
work of a mischievous spirit who had nothing 
better to do; they would not infrequently take 
in that way the reply from the lips ofanother. I 
am not sure whether we are to have lips in the 
spiritual world, but I think that was her ex- 
pression. 

Through all the nonsense and confusion of 
these daily messages, however, one restless, in- 
definite purpose ran ; a struggle for expression 
that we could not grasp; a sense of something | 
unperformed which was tormenting somebody, 

One week we had been so much more than 
usually annoyed by dancing of tables, shaking 
of doors, and breaking of crockery, that I lost 
all patience, and at length vehemently dared 
our unseen tormentors to show themselves. 

‘Who and what are you?” I cried, “de- 
stroying the peace of my family in this unen- 
durable fashion. If you are mortal man, I will 
meet you as mortal man, Whatever you are, 
in the name of all fairness, let me see you!” 

“If you see me it will be death-to you,” 
tapped the Invisible. 

“Then let it be death to me! Come on! 
When shall I have the pleasure of an inter- 
view ?” 

“ To-morrow night at six o’clock.” 

“To-morrow at six, then, be it.” 

And to-morrow at six it was, Allis had a 
headache, and was lying down up stairs. Miss 
Fellows and I were with her, busy with Cologne 
and tea, and one thing and another. I had, in 
fact, forgotten all about my superhuman ap- 
pointment, when, just as the clock struck six, 
a low cry from Miss Fellows arrested my at- 
tention. 

“*T see it!” she said. 

‘*See what ?” 

‘** A tall man wrapped in a sheet.” 

“‘Your eyes are the only ones so favored, it 
happens,” I said, with a superior smile. But 
while I spoke Allis started from the pillows with 
a look of fear. 

’ “J see it, Fred!” she exclaimed, under her 
breath, 

** Women's imagination!” for I saw nothing. 

I saw nothing for a moment; then I must 





depose and say that I did see a tall figure, cov- 


ered from head to foot with a sheet, standin, 
still in the middle of the room. I sprang upoy 
it with raised arm; my wife states that | wos 
within a foot of it when the sheet dropped. J; 
dropped at my feet—nothing but a sheet. | 
picked it up and shook it; only a sheet. 

“Tt is one of those old linen ones of granq- 
mother’s,” said Allis, examining it; ‘there are 
only six, marked in pink with the boar's-head 
in the corner. It came from the blue chest up 
garret. They have not been taken out for years.” 

I took the sheet back to the blue chest my- 
self—having first observed the number, as I had 
done before with the underclothes—and locked 
it in. I came back to my room and sat down 
by Allis. In about three minutes we saw the 
figure standing still as before, in the middle of 
the room. As before I sprang at it, and as he- 
fore the drapery dropped, and there was nothing 
there. I picked up the sheet and turned to the 
numbered corner. It was the same that I had 
locked into the blue chest. 

Miss Fellows was inclined to fear that I had 
really endangered my life by this ghostly ren- 
dezvous. I can testify, however, that it was by 
no means “death to me,” nor did I experience 
any ill effects from the event. 

My friend, the clergyman, made me the de- 
sired visit in January. For a week after his 
arrival, as if my tormentors were bent on con- 
vincing my almost only remaining friend that I 
was a fool or a juggler, we had no disturbance 
at all beyond the ordinary rappings. These, 
the reverend gentleman confessed, were of a 
singular nature, but expressed a polite desire to 
see some of the extraordinary manifestations of 
which I had written him. 

But one day he had risen with some formal- 
ity to usher a formal caller to the door, when, 
to his slight amazement and my secret delight, 
his chair—an easy-chair of good proportions— 
deliberately jumped up and hopped after him 
across the room. From this period the mys- 
tery ‘ manifested” itself to his heart’s content. 
Not only did the rocking-chairs, and the cane- 
seat chairs, and the round-backed chairs, and 
Tip’s little chairs, and the affghans chase him 
about, and the heavy téte-a-téte in the corner 
evince symptoms of agitation at his approach ; 
but the piano trundled a solemn minuet at him ; 
the heavy walnut centre-table rose half-way to 
the ceiling under his eyes; the marble-topped 
stand, on which he sat to keep it still, lifted it- 
self and him a foot from the ground ; his coffee- 
cup spilled over when he tried to drink, shaken 
by an unseen elbow ; his dressing-cases disap- 
peared from his bureau and hid themselves, 
none knew how or when, in his closets and 
under his bed; mysterious, uncanny figures, 
dressed in his best clothes and stuffed with 
straw, stood in his room when he came to it at 
night; his candlesticks walked, untouched by 
hands, from the mantle into space; keys and 
chains fell from the air at his feet; and raw 
turnips dropped from the solid ceiling into his 
soup-plate. 
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“ Well, Garth,” said I one day, confidentially, 
“how are things? Begin to have a ‘ realizing 
sense’ of it, eh ?” 

“Let me think a while,” he answered. 

I left him to his reflections, and devoted my 
attention for a day or two to Gertrude Fellows. 
She seemed to have been of late receiving less 
ridiculous, less indefinite, and more important 
messages from her spiritual acquaintances. 
The burden of them was directed at me. They 
were sometimes confused, but never contradict- 
ory, and the sum of them, as I cast it up, was 
this: 

A former occupant of the house, one Mr. 
Timothy Jabbers, had been in early life connect- 
ed in the dry-goods business with my wife's fa- 
ther, and had, unknown to any but himself, de- 
frauded his partner of a considerable sum for a 
young swindler—some five hundred dollars, I 
think. This fact, kept in the knowledge only 
of God and the guilty man, had been his agony 
since his death. In the parlance of Spiritual- 
ism, he could never “ purify” his soul and rise 
to a higher ‘‘ sphere” till he had made restitu- 
tion—though to that part of the communica- 
tions I paid little attention. This money my 
wife, as her father’s sole living heir, was en- 
titled to, and this money I was desired to claim 
for her from Mr. Jabbers’s estate, then in the 
hands of some wealthy nephews. 

I made some inquiries which led to the dis- 
covery that there had been a Mr. Timothy 
Jabbers once the occupant of our house, that 
he had at one period been in business with my 


wife's father, that he was now many years | 
dead, and that his nephews in New York were 


his heirs. We never attempted to bring any 
claim upon them, for three reasons: In the 
first place, because we knew we shouldn't get 
the money; in the second, because such a pro- 
cedure would give so palpable an “‘ object” in 
people’s eyes for the disturbances at the house 
that we should, in all probability, lose the en- 
tire confidence of the entire non-spiritualistic 
community; thirdly, because I thought it prob- 
lematical whether any constable of ordinary 
size and courage could be found who would 
undertake the process necessary to summon the | 
witness to testify in the County Court at At- 
kinsville. 

I mention the matter only because on the the- 
ories of Spiritualism it appeared to give some 
point and occasion to the phenomena, and their 
infesting that particular house. 

Whether poor Mr. Timothy Jabbers felt re- 
lieved by having unburdened himself of his 
confession I can not state; but after he found 
that I paid some attention to his messages he 
gradually ceased to express himself through 
turnips and cold keys; the rappings grew less 
violent and frequent, and finally ceased altogeth- 
er, Shortly after that Miss Fellows went home. 

Garth and I talked matters over the day aft- 
ershe left. He had brought his “thinking” to 
a close, whittled his opinions to a point, and was 








quite ready to stick them into their places for 


my benefit, and leave them there, as George 
Garth left all his opinions, immovable as the 
everlasting hills. 

‘*How much had she to do with it now—the 
Fellows ?” 

‘Precisely what she said she had, no more. 
She was a medium, but not a juggler.” 

“No trickery about the affair, then ?” 

‘** No trickery could have sent that turnip into 
my soup-plate, or that candlestick walking into 
theair. There isa great deal of trickery mixed 
with such phenomena. The next case you come 
across may be a regular cheat; but you will find 
it out—you'll find it out. You’ve had three 
months to find this out, and you couldn’t. 
Whatever may be the explanation of the mys- 
tery, the man who can witness what you and I 
have witnessed, and pronounce it the trick_of 
that incapable, washed-out woman, is eithet a 
liar or a fool. 

‘You understand yourself and your wife, 
and you’ve tested your servants faithfully ; so 
we're somewhat narrowed in our conclusions.” 

“Well, then, what’s the matter ?” 

I was, I confess, a little startled by the ve- 
hemence with which my friend brought his cler- 
ical fist down upon the table, and exclaimed : 

“The devil!” 

** Dear me, Garth, don’t swear; you in search 
of a pulpit just at this time, too!” 

**T tell youI never spoke more solemnly. I 
can not, in the face of facts, ascribe all these 
phenomena to human agency. Something, that 
comes we know not whence, and goes we know 
not whither, is at work there in the dark. I 
am driven to grant to it an extra-human power. 
Yet when that flabby Miss Fellows, in the trance 
state, undertakes to bring me messages from 
my dead wife, and when she attempts to recall 
the most tender memories of our life together, 
I can not”—he paused and turned his face a 
little away—* it would be pleasant to think I 
had a word from Mary, but I can not think she 
is there. I don’t believe good spirits concern 
themselves with this thing. It has in its fair 
developments too much nonsense and too much 
positive sin; read a few numbers of the Banner, 
or attend a convention or two, if you want to be 
convinced of that. If they’re not good spirits 
they’re bad ones, that’s all. I’ve dipped into 
the subject in various ways since I have been 
here; consulted the mediums, talked with the 
prophets; I’m convinced that there is no de- 
pendence to be placed on the thing. You never 
learn any thing from it that it is worth while to 
learn; above all, you never can trust its proph- 
ecies. It is evil—evil at the root; and except 
by physicians and scientific men it had better 
be let alone. ‘They may yet throw light on it; 
you and I can not. I propose for myself to 
drop it henceforth. In fact, it looks too much 
toward putting one’s self on terms of intimacy 
with the Prince of the Powers of the Air to 
please me.” 

** You're rather positive, considering the dif- 
ficulty of the subject,” I said. 
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The truth is, and it may be about time to | hand upon the palm of the other—“ the secon, 
own to it, that the three months’ siege against | of May, at one o'clock in the afternoon, you 
the mystery, which I had held so pertinaciously | | will be summoned into a spiritual state of ex 
that winter, had driven me to broad terms of | istence.” 
capitulation. I assented to most of my friend's ‘*T suppose in good English that means |’) 
conclusions, but where he stopped I began a/| going to die,” I replied, carelessly. “* Woy), 
race for further light. I understood then, for | you be so good as to write it with a pen and 
the first time, the peculiar charm which I had | ink, that there may be no mistake ?” 
often seen work so fatally with dabblers in Spir- | She wrote it distinctly: ‘‘ The second of 
itualism, ‘The fascination of the thing was upon | May, at one o'clock in the afternoon.” 
me. I ransacked the papers for advertisements | I pocketed the slip of paper for further use, 
of mediums. I went from city to city at their | and sat reflecting. 
mysterious calls. I held séances in my parlor, ** How do you know it?” 
and frightened my wife with messages—some | “ T don’t know it. I am told.” 
of them ghastly enough—from her dead rela- | ** Who tells you?” 
tives. Iran the usual gauntlet of strange seers ‘* Jerusha Babcock and George Washington, ’ 
in strange places, who'told me my name, the | Jerusha Babcock was the name of my ma- 
names of all my friends, dead or alive, my se-| ternal grandmother. What could the woman 
erét aspirations and peculiar characteristics, my | know of my maternal grandmother? It did 
past history and future prospects. not occur to me, I believe, to wonder what oc- 

For ‘a long time they never made a failure. | casion George Washington could find to con- 
Absolute strangers told me facts about myself | cern himself about my dying or my living. 
which not even my own wife knew: whether | There stood the uncanny Jerusha as pledge 
they spoke with the tongues of devils, or wheth- | that my informant knew what she was talking 
er, by some unknown laws of magnetism, they | about. I left the office with an uneasy sinking 
simply read my thoughts, I am not even now | atthe heart. There was a coffin-store near by, 
prepared to say. I think if they had made a | and I remember the peculiar interest with which 
miss I should have been spared some suffering. | I studied the quilting of the satin lining, and 
Their communications had sometimes a ridicu- | the peculiar crawling sensation which crept to 
lous aimlessness, and occasionally a subtle dev- | my fingers’ ends. 
iltry coated about with religion, like a pill with Determined not to be unnecessarily alarmed, 
sugar, but often a significant and fearful ac- | I spent the next three weeks in testing the com- 
curacy. | munication. I Ana one more medium in 

Once, I remember, they foretold an indefinite | Boston, two in New York, one in New Haven, 
calamity to be brought upon me before sunset | one in Philadelphia, and one in a little out-of- 
on the following Saturday. Before sunset on the-way Connecticut village where I spent a 
that Saturday I lost a thousand dollars in min- | night, and did not know a soul. All of these 
ing stock which had stood in all Eastern eyes | people, I am confident, had never seen my face 
as solid as its own gold. At another time I | nor heard my name before. 
was warned by a medium in Philadelphia that | It was a circumstance calculated at least to 
my wife, then visiting in Boston, was taken | arrest attention, that these seven people, each 
suddenly ill. I had left her in perfect health ; | unknown to the other, and without concert with 
but feeling nevertheless uneasy, I took the night | the other, repeated the ugly message which had 
train and went directly to her. I found her in | sought me out through the happy summer morn- 
the agonies of a severe attack of pleurisy, just | ing in Washington Street. There was no hes- 
preparing to send a telegram to me, | itation, no doubt, no contradiction. I could not 

‘*Their prophecies are unreliable, notwith- | trip them or cross-question them out of it. Un- 
standing coincidences,” wrote George Garth. | erring, assured, and consistent, the fiat went 
‘Let them alone, Fred, I beg of you. You forth: 
will regret it if you don’t.” “On the second of May, at one o'clock i in the 

‘Once let me be fairly taken in and cheated | afternoon, you will pass out of the body.’ 
to my face,” I made reply, ‘**and I may com-| I would not have believed them if I could 
press my views to your platform. Until then| have helped myself. I sighed for the calm 
I must gang my own gait.” | days when I had laughed at medium and proph- 

_ et, and sneered at ghost and rapping. I took 

I now come to the remarkable portion of my | | lodgings i in Philadelphia, locked my doors, and 
story—at least it seems to me the remarkable | paced my rooms all day and half the night, tor- 
portion under my present conditions of vision. tured by my thoughts, ‘and consulting books of 

In August of the summer following Miss Fel- | medicine to discover what evidence I could by 
lows’s visit and the manifestations in my house | any possibility give of unsuspected disease. I 
at Atkinsville I was startled one pleasant,morn-| was at that time absolutely well and strong; 
ing, while sitting in the office of a medium in absolutely well and strong I was forced to con- 
Washington Street in Boston, by a singularly | fess myself, after having waded through Latin 
unpleasant communication. _ adjectives and anatomical illustrations enough 

“*The second day of next May,” wrote the | to make a ghost of Hercules. I devoted two 
medium—she wrote with the forefinger of one | days to medicino-genealogical studies, and was 





rewarded for my pains by discovering myself 
to be the possessor of one great-aunt who died 
of heart disease at the advanced age of two 


months. 

Heart disease, then, I settled upon, The 
alternative was accident, ‘* Which will it be ?” 
J asked in vain. 
the mediums held a delicate reserve. ‘The 
Influences were confusing, and they were not 
prepared to state with exactness.” 

«Why don’t you come home ?” my wife wrote 
in distress and perplexity. ‘ You promised to 
come ten days ago, and they need you at the 
office, and I need you more than any body.” 

“{[ need you more than any body!” When 
the little clinging needs of three weeks grew 
into the great want of a lifetime—oh, how could 
I tell her what was coming ? 

I did not tell her. 


hall to meet me, when she held up her face, 
half laughing, half erying, and flushing and pal- 
ing, to mine—the poor little face that by-and- 
by would never watch and glow at my coming 
—I could not tell her. 

When the children were in bed and we were 


alone after tea she climbed gravely up into my | 


lap from the little cricket on which she had been 
sitting, and put her hands upon my shoulders. 
“You're sober, Fred, and pale. Something 
ails you, you know, and you are going to tell 
me all about it.” 
Her pretty, mischievous face swam suddenly 
before my eyes. I kissed it, put her gently 


down as I would a child, and went away alone | 


till I felt more like myself. 

The winter set in gloomily enough. 
have been the snow-storms, of which we had 
an average of one every other day, or it may 


have been the storm in my own heart which I | 


was weathering alone. 


Whether to believe those people, or whether 


to laugh at their predictions; whether to tell 
my wife, or whether to keep my silence—these 
questions tormented me through many wakeful 
nights and dreary days. My fears were in no- 


wise allayed by a letier which I received one | 


day in January from Gertrude Fellows. 

“Why don’t you read it aloud? What's the 
news?” asked Alison. But at one glance over 
the opening page I folded the sheet, and did 
not read it till I could lock myself into the li- 
brary alone. The letter ran: 

“T have been much disturbed lately on your behalf. 
My mother and your brother Joseph appear to me 
nearly every day, and charge me with some message 
to you which I can not distinctly grasp. It seems to 
be clear, however, as far as this: that some calamity 
is to befall you in the spring—in May, I should say. 
It seems to me to be of the nature of death. I donot 
learn that you can avoid it, but that they desire you 
to be prepared for it.” 

After receiving this last warning certain un- 
comfortable words filed through my brain for 
days together : 

**Set thine house in order, for thou shalt 
surely die.” 
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When I had hurried | 
home, when she came bounding through the | 
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‘*Never knew you read your Bible so much 
in all your life,” said Alison, with a pretty pout. 
“You'll grow <o good that I can’t begin to keep 
up with you. When I try to read my poly- 
glot the baby comes and bites the corners, and 
squeals till I put it away and take him up.” 

As the winter wore away I arrived at this 
conclusion: If I were in fact destined to death 
in the spring my wife could not help herself or 
me by the knowledge of it. If events proved 
that I was deluded in the dread, ari I had 
shared it with her, she would have had all her 
pain and anxiety te no purpose, In either case 
I would insure her happiness for these few 
months; they might be her last happy months, 
At any rate happiness was a good thing, and 
she could not have too much of it. To say 
that I myself felt no uneasiness as to the event 
would be affectation. ‘The old sword of Dam- 
ocles hung over me. The hair might hold, but 
it was a hair. 
| As the winter passed—it seemed to me as if 
| winter had never passed so rapidly before—I 

found it natural to watch my health with the 
| most careful scrutiny; to avoid improper food 
land undue excitement; to refrain from long 
and perilous journeys; to consider whether 
each new cook who entered the family might 
have occasion to poison me, It was an anom- 
aly which I did not observe at the time, that 
while in my heart of hearts I expected to breathe 
my last upon the second of May, I yet cherished 
| a distinct plan of fighting, cheating, persuading, 
| or overmatching death. 

I closed a large speculation on which I had 
| been inclined in the summer to ‘ fly’—Alison 
could never manage petroleum ventures. I 
wound up my business in a safe and systematic 
manner. ‘* Hotchkiss must mean to retire,” 
people said. I revised my will, and held one 
long and necessary conversation with my wife 
about her future should “ any thing happen” to 
'me. She listened and planned without tears 
or exclamations; but after we had finished the 
talk she crept up to me with a quiet, puzzled 
sadness that I could not bear. 

‘““You are growing so blue lately, Fred! 
| Why, what can ‘happen’ to you? I don’t be- 

lieve God can mean to leave me here after you 
| are gone; I don’t believe He can mean to!” 

| All through the sweet spring days we were 
|much together. I went late to the office. I 
|came home early. I spent the beautiful twi- 
| lights athome. I followed her about the house. 
| I made her read to me, sing to me, sit by me, 
| touch me with her little soft hand. I watched 
| her face till the sight choked me. How soon 
| before she would know? How soon? 

| ‘I feel as if we'd just been married over 
| again,” she said one day, pinching my cheek 
with a low laugh. ‘You are so good! Id no 
| idea you cared so much about me. By-and-by, 
| when you get over this lazy fit and go about as 
| you used to, I shall feel so deserted—you’ve no 
}idea! I believe I will order a little widow’s 
|eap, and put it on, and wear it about—now, 
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what do you mean by getting up and stalking 
off to look out of the window? Fine prospect 
you must have, with the curtain down!” 

It is, to say the least, an uncomfortable state 
of affairs when you find yourself drawing within 
a fortnight of the day on which seven people 
have assured you that you are going to shuffle 
off this mortal coil. It is not agreeable to have 
no more idea than the dead (probably not as 
much) of the manner in which your demise is 
to be eff€cted. It is not in all respects a cheer- 
ful mode of existence to dress yourself in the 
morning with the reflection that you are never 
to half wear out your new mottled coat, and 
that this striped neck-tie will be laid away by- 
and-by in a little box, and cried over by your 
wife ; to hear your immediate acquaintances all 
wondering why you don’t get yourself some new 
boots ; to know that your partner has been heard 
to say that you are growing dull at trade; to 
find the children complaining that you have en- 
gaged no rooms yet at the beach; to look into 
their upturned eyes and wonder how long it is 
going to take for them to forget you; to go out 
after breakfast and wonder how many more 
times you will shut that front-door; to come 
home in the perfumed dusk and see the faces 
pressed against the window to watch for you, 
and feel warm arms about your neck, and won- 
der how soon they will shrink from the chill of 
you; to feel the glow of the budding world, and 
think how blossom and fruit will crimson and 
drop without you, and wonder how the blossom 
and fruit of life can slip from you in the time 
of violet smells and orioles. 

April, spattered with showers and dripped 
upon a little with ineffectual suns, slid restlessly 
away from me, and I locked my office door one 
night reflecting that it was the night of the first 
of May, and that to-morrow was the second. 

I spent the evening alone with my wife. I 
have spent more agreeable evenings. She came 
and nestled at my feet, and the fire-light paint- 
ed her cheeks and hair, and her eyes followed 
me, and her hand was in mine; but I have 
spent more agreeable evenings. 

The morning of the second broke without a 
cloud. Blue jays flashed past my window; a 
bed of royal pansies opened to the sun, and the 
smell of the fresh, moist earth came up where 
Tip was digging in his little garden. 

‘* Not feeling exactly like work to-day,” as I 
told my wife, I did not go to the office. 
her to come into the library and sit with me. 
I remember that she had a pudding to bake, 
and refused at first; then yielded, laughing, 
and said that I must go without my dessert. I 
thought it highly probable that I should go with- 
out my dessert. 

I remember precisely how pretty she was that 
morning. She wore a bright dress—blue, I 


I asked | 





think—and a white crocus in her hair; she had 
a dainty white apron tied on, ‘to cook in,” she 
said, and her pink nails were powdered wit) 
flour. Her eyes laughed and twinkled at me. 
I remember thinking how young she looked, 
and how unready for suffering. I remember— 
I remember a variety of simple little things tha; 
happened that morning—that she brought the 
baby in after a while, and that Tip came 4 
muddy from the garden, dragging his tiny hoe 
over the carpet; that the window was open, 
and that while we all sat there together a little 
brown bird brought some twine and built a nest 
on an apple-bough just in sight. 

I find it difficult to explain the anxiety which 
I felt as the morning wore on that dinner should 
be punctually upon the table at half past twelve, 
But I now understand perfectly, as I did not 
once, the old philosophy: ‘‘Let us eat and 
drink ; for to-morrow we die.” 

It was ironing-day, and our dinners were apt 
to be light upon ironing-days. I concluded 
that if the soup were punctual, and not too hot, 
I could leave myself ten or perhaps fifteen un- 
occupied minutes before one o'clock. It strikes 
me as curious now, the gravity with which this 
thought underran the fever and pain and dread 
of the morning. 

I fell to reading my hymn-book about twelve 
o'clock, and when Alison called me to dinner I 
did not remember to consult my watch. 

The soup was good, though hot. A grim 
Epicurean stolidity crept over me as I sat down 
before it. A man had better make the most 
of his last chance at mock-turtle. Fifteen min- 
utes were enough to die in. 

I am confident that I ate more rapidly than 
is consistent with consummate elegance. I re- 
member that Tip imitated me, and that Allis 
opened her eyes at me. I recall distinctly the 
fact that I had passed my plate a second time. 

I had passed my plate a second time, I say, 
and had just raised the spoon to my lips, when 
it fell from my palsied hand; for the little 
bronze clock upon the mantle struck one. 

I sat with drawn breath and glared at it; at 
the relentless silver hands; at the fierce, and, as 
it seemed to me, diving face of the Time on its 
top, who stooped and swung his scythe at me. 

“TI would like a very big white potato,” said 
Tip, breaking the solemn silence. 

You may or may not believe me, but it is a 
fact that that is all which happened. 

I slowly turned my head, I resumed my 
spoon. 

“The kitchen clock is nearly half an hour 
too slow,” observed Alison, ‘‘I told Jane that 
you would have it fixed this week.” 

I finished my soup in silence. 

It may interest the reader to learn that up to 
the date of this article ‘I still live.” 
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ET us alone!” 

That was the passionate cry of the peo- 
ple of the South—the insincere demand of their | 
authorities. It had become clear that Wash- 
ington could neither be seized by a band of con- | 
spirators, nor captured by an army such as 
could then be brought into the field. 
her overthrow at Bull Run the republic was 
stunned for a moment, but it was only for a 
moment. Any observer of what she forthwith 
prepared to do might be satisfied that it was no 
jonger a battle, but a war that was at hand. 


| 


| 


While the Confederate troops were commenc- | 

: | 

ing their movement toward Manassas, the Pres- | 
ident of the Confederacy, in a message to his | 


Congress, declared: ‘‘ We feel that our cause 
is just and holy. We protest solemnly, 
face of mankind, that we desire peace at any 
sacrifice save that of honor. In independence 


we seek no conquest, no aggrandizement, no | 


cession of any kind from the states with which 
we have lately confederated. All we ask is to 
be let alone.” 


But Davis and his co-laborers for many months | 
past—as was declared by the national Congres- | 
sional Committee on the Conduct of the War— | 


‘‘had been actively and openly making prepara- 
tions to defy the jurisdiction of the government, 
and resist its authority. 


ment after another, and had overawed the loyal 
people of those states. They had even so far 
control of the national government itself as to 


make it not only acquiesce for the time being | 


in measures for its own destruction, but to con- | 
tribute to that end. They had seized its arms | 
and munitions of war. They had scattered and | 
demoralized its army. They had sent its navy 
to the most distant parts of the world. They 
had put treason in the executive mansion, trea- 


son in the cabinet, treason in the Senate and | 
House of Representativ es, treason in the army | 


and navy, treason in every department, bureau, 
and office. T hey had taken possession, almost | 
without resistance, of every fort and harbor on 


their sea-coast, Fort Pickens at Pensacola, and | 


the isolated fortifications and harbors of Tortu- 
gas and Key West being the only exceptions. 
They were masters of the territory of the revolt- 
ed states, much of which had been purchased 
with the national money, and for part of which 
the nation still remained in debt—a debt which 
they rejected. Dépéts, arsenals, fortifications 
had been seized by them, A speedy march 
upon the capital, a speedy overthrow of the 
legal government, a speedy submission of a peo- 
ple too pusillanimous to maintain its rights, and 


a speedy subjection of the whole country to their | 


assumptions, were their expectations.” 
_ Such was the accusation brought against them | 


° From the Second Volume of The History of the 
American Civil War. By Jouwn Wrtitam Drarer. | 
Just published by Harper and Brothers. 


After | 


in the | 


They had usurped the | 
control of the machinery of one state govern- | 


in the Congress of the nation. It denied that 
| they were an oppressed, a much-enduring, an 
innocent people. It declared that they had 
themselves initiated war, and had made resist- 
ance not only necessary, but unavoidable. Gov- 
ernment does not mean influence—it means 
| force; a government which has neither the 
| resolution nor the power to prevent itself being 
| assassinated has no right to live. 

So thought the free North. She foresaw that 
the partition of the republic meant the end of 
all representative government on this continent, 
It meant a cordon of custom-houses on the 
boundary-line, and, more than that, vast stand- 

| ing armies. If friends could not make laws 
without their being nullified, could aliens make 
treaties without their being broken? The his- 
tory of the republic had demonstrated that the 
| slave power, in the necessities of its existence, 
| was essentially aggressive ; to invigorate it would 
| not deprive it of that quality. Self-preservation 
/compelled the North to resist. She saw that 
every thing she prized was at stake. Peace 
based upon partition was, in the very nature of 
things, illusory. In the former and happier 
| days of the Union, nothing had given rise to 
more bitterness of feeling than the escape and 
non-restoration of fugitive slaves. Across the 
separating line of the two nations would they 
| cease to flee? and was it to be supposed that 
| they would ever be returned? But if not— 
what then? Very clearly the condition of the 
slave power in America was this—it must either 
| dominate all over the continent or die. 
But in the clamor, “ Let us alone,” there was 
| something deeply connected with the topic which 
has to be considered in this chapter—the form 
| of the war. It needed but little penetration to 
| perceive that the South had already intuitively 
discovered her inevitable position in the coming 
| contest. Whatever her wishes, her passions 
| might be, in the momentous conflict she had 
| provoked she was compelled to take the de- 
fensive. 

It is the autumn after Bull Run. Let us 
| scale, in any place that we may, the rampart 
of the Border States, and peer into the recesses 
of the Confederacy beyond. Confederacy of 
states! is that what we see? Are there gov- 
ernors, and Senates, and Houses of Represent- 
atives enacting and executing independent laws? 
No! but sitting in Richmond there is one man 
who is holding the telegraphs and railroads, 
Along the former he is sending forth his man- 
dates which no one may disobey; along the 
latter he is drawing from places near or distant 
their reluctant men and bounteous means. The 
aristocracy that lords it over those white cotton 
lands, those fields of tobacco and maize, has en- 
gendered its natural, its inevitable product. It 
is no political confederacy that we look upon— 
it is a Despotism. 

Along the sea-coast, on every fort a flag is fly- 
ing—not those of the various sovereign states, 
It is the flag of a central power, every where 
| the same. Men are constructing fortifications 
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in all directions—some in the interior, some on 
the line of the Mississippi, some along the sea. 
Cannon, the spoils of Norfolk Navy Yard, are 
being dragged to these works. In every town, 
and court-house, and hamlet, men are drilling ; 
their uniform clothing in gray answers to the 
uniform flag. The pursuits of peace are turn- 
ed over to slaves. The factories that are busy 
are armories, machine-shops, founderies for shot 
and shell, gunpowder laboratories. White tents 
that are dotting it all over tell us that this is not 
the agricultural country it used to be. It is a 
vast military camp. 

A despotism and a military camp! No mat- 
ter under what name things may be passing, 
that is the reality to which they have come! 

To the eye of the national military critic, 
looking from the North, the country it is now 
proposed to assail presents three distinctly 
marked regions, to which he gives the designa- 
tions of the right, the central, the left, respect- 
ively. They are not bounded by merely imag- 
inary lines, but parted by grand geographical 
objects. The right region is all that portion 


of the insurgent territory west of the Missis- | 


sippi River; the central region is the country 
lying between the Mississippi and the Alleghany 


Mountains ; the left is that lying between those | 


mountains and the Atlantic Ocean. The great 
natural lines of separation thus dividing the Con- 
federacy are the Mississippi River and the Alle- 
ghany Mountains. 

These three military regions are not of equal 
importance. ‘The right, or trans-Mississippi, is 
necessarily weaker, since it is separated from 
the others by a broad and difficult river, across 
which communication may be interrupted: it 
is intrinsically of little military value, sparsely 
peopled, unhealthy, its resources comparatively 
little developed, its roads and lines of transport- 
ation imperfect. On the other hand, in the 
left region, or that included between the Alle- 
ghany Mountains and the Atlantic Ocean, are 
many great cities, among them the capital of 
the Confederacy. This region has a dense pop- 
ulation, many lines of locomotion, and abund- 
ant facilities for transportation. Virginia, which 
is its most northerly portion, stands like a vast 
bastion to the Confederacy, its flanked angle 
projecting toward the Free States. The up- 
heaval of the Alleghanies in former ages has 
given her a system of longitudinal valleys run- 
ning to the northeast: her mountain ranges 
consist of majestic folds of the earth’s crust, 
with those depressions between them. Here 
and there transversal and secondary valleys 
cross through the mountain lines—gaps, in the 
country language. Screened from observation, 
through the main valleys as through sally-ports 
the forces of the Confederacy may securely 
move. 

Such was the general aspect of the South. 
Her capacity for war lay in the staple products 
she had on hand and those that her slaves might 
be found willing to raise. Her financial strength, 


ed on the possibility of converting those products 
into gold. None but desperate gamesters woy); 
undertake to conduct vast military movemen, 
by an unlimited issue of paper based upon no. 
thing; but the rattle of dice was already audi- 
ble in the council chamber at Richmond. There 
were, however, many able and patriotic men jn 
the seceding states, who, accepting as an accom- 
plished fact the calamity into which their coun- 
try had been plunged, and willing to make the 
best of it, unceasingly urged upon the Confed- 
erate government the seizure of the cotton and 
its rapid shipment to Europe. As is commonly 
| the case in the uproar of rebellions and revoly- 
tions, the voice of wisdom was not heard. 

And now arose before the National Goverp- 

ment the question how it should reduce this in- 
surgent population—a population brave enough 
and numerous enough to accomplish its inten- 
tion, if only it were rich enough. But this 
population had never clothed itself, never fe: 
itself. It depended on foreign sources. If 
such had always been its condition in a state 
of peace, much more must it be so now ina 
state of war: rifles, cannon, munitions of ey- 
ery kind must be brought from abroad. Three 
| million bales of cotton might, perhaps, be raised 
by the slave force: this would go far to meet 
|these wants if it had an unobstructed transit 
| across the sea. 

Such considerations, therefore, settled the 
| question as to what, for the National Govern- 
| ment, was the proper form of war. A closure 
| of the Southern ports or their blockade was the 
| correct antagonism. In the urgency of the mo- 

ment a blockade was adopted. Perhaps it had 
| been better had a simple closure been preferred. 
| Practically, however, so far as the Government 
| and its opponent were concerned, the same force 
| must be resorted to in either case. 

Thus the character or aspect which the war 

must needs assume was quickly manifested. 
|The issue obviously turned on this: Had the 
| Government sufficient physical power to enforce 
| and maintain such a beleaguering? Could it 
| make the Atlantic an impenetrable sea? 

But more—it must arrest ingress and egress 
along the north front of the Border States, and 
along the west front of the trans-Mississippi re- 
gions. To accomplish all this it must call into 
existence powerful navies and vast armies. 

It must shut up hermetically an area of 733,- 
144 square miles; it must guard by armies an 
interior boundary-line 7031 miles in length, and 
by ships a coast-line of 3523 miles, a shore-line 
of 25,414 miles—that is, actually more than the 
entire circumference of the earth (24,895 miles). 

What—viewed as a military operation—was 
all this? Was it not a vast siege, throwing into 
nothingness all previous sieges in the world’s 
history ? 

We may, then, excuse the incredulity with 
which foreign nations regarded the attempt of 
the republic to carry out her intention of re- 
ducing to obedience twelve millions of people 





which was the measure of her war-strength, turn- 


intrenched in what seemed to be impregnable 





ait Especially may we do 
recall the fact that the initial military force by 
which it was to be accomplished was an army 
of 16,000 men, and a navy of 42 ships. 

But it was not merely a passive encircling of 
the Confederacy which was needed ; there must 
also be offensive and aggressive movements. 
Hence it was necessary to determine what were 
the proper points of the application of force, and 
which the correct lines of its direction. 

At this time the military topography of the 
country was little known, and many mistakes 
were made in dealing with this problem. It 
was long before those generals who had true 
professional views on the subject could secure 
their adoption, and accomplish a separation of 
crude political intentions from scientific mili- 
tary movements. In the inexperience of the 
times, instead of one grand and overwhelming 
plan of operations, a dozen little ones were +e- 
sorted to. Wherever there was political influ- 
ence there was a political clamor, and to that 
point a military force must be sent. In the be- 
ginning of 1862, the period we have now more 
particularly under consideration, ‘‘there were 
not less than ten different national armies, and 
as many different lines of operation, all acting 
more or less concentrically on the theatre of 
war. Not one was so strong but that the Con- 
federates might have concentrated a stronger 
against it.” The ablest military critics were 
loudly declaiming against such a violation of 
the rules of their art. 

In deciding on warlike operations, two things 
must be considered: Ist. The political object 
proposed to be attained. 2d. The military 
movements necessary for its accomplishment. 
Not unfrequently these seem to involve contra- 
dictions. 

The opening of the Mississippi was the polit- 
ical object of the West; the capture of Rich- 
mond that of the East; but, in a military sense, 
neither of these could in itself be decisive, and, 
so far as they might be made the ultimate ob- 
ject of the warlike operations, they could be 
considered only as mistakes. 

At first it was supposed that the opening of 
the Mississippi must be accomplished by opera- 
tions on its waters, an opinion much strength- 
ened by the brilliant success of Farragut in the 
capture of New Orleans; but that great officer 
himself was destined to furnish a proof of the 
inadequacy of this method. In the attack he 
made on Vicksburg, though many hundred shot 
and shell were thrown into the place, no impres- 
sion whatever was made upon it; not a single 
gun was dismounted; only seven men were 
killed, and fifteen wounded. 

Once more let us reconnoitre the recesses of 
the Confederacy, examining not its political, 
but its military condition. What do we see? 

There is one long line of railroad reaching 
from Memphis, on the Mississippi, to Charles- 
ton, on the Atlantic. It is the only complete 
east and west bond connecting the Confederacy 
through its breadth. What if this vital line 
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the Confederacy. The Atlantie portion would 
be parted from the Mississippi portion. The 
unity of the Confederacy hangs on a very slen- 
der thread. 

The Richmond government plainly discerns 
how much is depending on this line. Slender 
thongh it may be, it is indispensably necessary 
to them. For its protection, for the avoidance 
of the catastrophe which must follow its rup- 
ture, they have established parallel to it, and 
one hundred and fifty miles to the north of it, 
a military line consisting of fortresses, armies, 
an intrenched camp. ‘That military line ex- 
tends from Columbus, on the Mississippi, through 
Forts Henry and Donelson, to Bowling Green. 

The work of an assailant is, therefore, mani- 
festly to burst through the military line, and 
break the railroad line beyond. 

But, furthermore, there is a navigable river, 
the Tennessee, flowing perpendicularly through 
the first of these lines, and running parallel to 
the second. That is the invader’s true path. 
Plainly along it, and not down the impregnably 
fortified and impassable Mississippi, blows fatal 
to the Confederacy may be delivered. The 
Mississippi itself is not the true line of attack. 
Even if it were seized, the great railroad is not 
necessarily touched. Moreover, it is a milita- 
ry consequence that the strong fortresses on the 
Mississippi must be surrendered on the passage 
of an army in their rear. 

Two great events will therefore necessarily 
follow the passage of an army strong enough to 
maintain itself alongthe Tennessee. They are: 
Ist. The bisection of the Confederacy, its east- 
ern and western portions being severed. 2d. 
The gratification of the popular demand that 
the Mississippi should be opened. 

With the railroad untouched, the Confederate 
government can rapidly mass its troops on the 
Atlantic or on the Mississippi region, and hurl 
them at pleasure, right or left, on its antago- 
nist. With the railroad broken, such move- 
ments become very difficult, perhaps even im- 
practicable. 

If the eye follows the line of this road from 
Memphis, on the Mississippi, eastwardly, it is 
seen to divide when it reaches the great strate- 
gical position Chattanooga: its upper branch 
runs northeastwardly to the capital of the Con- 
federacy, Richmond; its lower branch runs 
southeastwardly to the important cities Savan- 
nah and Charleston. Chattanooga and its im- 
mediate environs present, therefore, a vital mili- 
tary point. 

To General Halleck must be given the credit 
of the solution of the Mississippi problem. He 
showed that the correct movement was a march 
on the line of the Tennessee. The truth of this 
principle was strikingly exemplified by the 
event. The victories on that river opened the 
Mississippi from Cairo to Memphis, and, in the 
opinion of a very great military authority, had 
Halleck’s army at that time possessed the te- 
nacity of Sherman’s in 1864, he could have 
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south from Corinth to Mobile. 

Such were the views taken by the national 
generals who successfully solved the problem 
of the military destruction of the Confederacy. 
On the other hand, their antagonists, thrown 
from the beginning on the defensive, recognized 


with equal precision the correctness of these | 


principles. When one military line was broken 
through, they attempted to establish a second 
in a parallel direction. When the Memphis 
and Charleston Railroad was effectually sev- 
ered, they made haste to construct a parallel 
one by completing the more southerly line from 
Meridian to Selma. ‘This likewise was, in its 
turn, destroyed. 

Considered thus, so far as military topogra- 
phy is concerned, it was plain that decisive op- 
erations must commence in the central region 
with a view to the destruction of the east and 
west line of communication, and securing pos- 
session of the strategic point Chattanooga. 
The opening of the Mississippi followed as a 
corollary upon their successful issue. The great 
result, however, would be the partition of the 
Confederacy. 

Whatever armed force the Confederacy might 
have in the Atlantic region would now be placed 
between two antagonists, one threatening it from 
the north of Richmond, the other through the 
portal of Chattanooga. 

The whole male population of the Confeder- 
acy being in the armies, there could be no re- 
sistance except where those armies were. The 
decisive result could alone be reached by their 
destruction. 

In the Atlantic region of the Confederacy, to 
the correct military eye, the proper objective 
was therefore the great army of Virginia. 
Richmond and Charleston were in themselves 
nothing. The Confederacy could afford to lose 
one, or both, or a dozen such, and would not 
be weakened thereby. And that these views 
were correct the event showed. Charleston 
fell by the march of Sherman, who never took 
the trouble to go to it; and Richmond fell by 
the operations of Grant, who disdained to enter 
it. 

The military object to be aimed at was, there- 
fore, not the political object proposed. It was 
not the occupation of a city or territory, but the 
extermination of the opposing army. 

Battles conducted by generals of not unequal 
skill, and ending without a signal catastrophe, 
usually exhibit losses not far from equal on the 
opposing sides. In armies of equal strength, 
and operating in a similar region, the waste of 
life in the hospitals may also be considered as 
equal, 

A general who is acting upon these princi- 
ples, and is aiming, not at the seizure of terri- 
tory, but at the life of the antagonist army, will 
foresee an inevitable issue.to his campaign. If 
he can bring into play during the whole opera- 
tion two hundred thousand men, and his antag- 
onist only one hundred and fifty thousand, he 


| North, and the disparity became still e 
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dred and twenty-five thousand. 
Now the available military force of the Sonth 


was never numerically equal to that of th: 


reater 
when the slaves were armed by the Nort) 


Military errors or catastrophes were therefore 
of far more serious moment to the j 
than to the government. 
that exhaustion would ensue. 
at last occur. 

Doubtless there is something very dreadful 
in a method which looks with indifference on 
the issue of battles, whether there has been a 
victory or a defeat, but inquires with earnest. 
ness how many of the enemy have been de- 
stroyed, and discerns with a frigid, a Machia- 
velian satisfaction the mathematically inevita- 
ble-superiority of the greater mass after eq jual 
attrition of both conflicting bodies, 

The duration of resistance of the weaker party 
in this process of attrition or extermination will 
necessarily turn on the magnitude of the polit- 
ical object at stuke, and the facility or possibility 
of effecting an ostensible compromise, But it 
is politically impossible that an aggressive Aris- 
tocracy and an aggressive Democracy should 
coexist in the same nation after they had once 
been in open conflict. And that was the real 
character of the contending antagonists of this 
Civil War. Moreover, though the South, at 
the beginning, derived most important advant- 
ages in accomplishing the unifying of her en- 
tire population by putting forth the preservation 
of Slavery as the grand object of the war, it led 
eventually to a fatal result. The slave became 
at last, not fictitiously, but in reality, the stake 
played for. The South could not lose him with- 
out absolute ruin, It was the loss of her labor- 
force, without which her lands were worth no- 
thing. 

Persons who thus considered the subject per- 
ceived that the war would be no affair of ninety 
days, but that it would go on until the weaker 
party was utterly exhausted and the great stake 
won, 

By those skillful officers who brought the war 
to a close, these principles were clearly recog- 
nized, as may be seen from the strategy they 
adopted. They looked upon all operations in 
the right region as without effect; they consid- 
ered it as incorrect to have many converging 
lines of operation ; they perceived the true func- 
tion of the central region, and the inevitable 
effect of a powerful movement through it. They 
did not fall a second time into the blunder of 
making the main operation in the left region a 
combined one of the army and navy, as was 
done in the Peninsular campaign. Coast oper- 
ations and expeditions they regarded in the 
light of mere indecisive adventures. They 
raised no cry for the capture of Richmond; 
they did not even deign to enter it in triumph 
when it was spontaneously falling, but pursued 
the fugitive remnant of the ruined army with 
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inexorable energy, applying the military prin-} proportion to the machine power of the North ; 
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jerness, until Appomattox Court-house was | 
reached. 

Viewed in the manner thus presented, the 
various operations of the war stand in their 
proper position, and are capable of easy inter- 


»retation. The battle of Bull Run, as we have 
wen, was nearly without military significance ; 
volitically, it meant the failure of that portion 
of the plan of the Confederacy which had refer- 
ence to the capture of Washington. Nor is 
there any importance to be attached to the 
affairs of Big Bethel, Ball’s Bluff, Drainesville. 
They were merely personal encounters. 

In fact, true warlike operations can not be 
said to have begun until the issue of Lincoln's 
order directing the movements of the armies on 
February 22d, 1862. The issue of that order 
followed the appointment of Stanton as Secre- 
tary of War, and was due to his suggestions. 

Though the completion of the organization of 
the Army of the Potomac by General McClel- 
lan marks the close of the preparatory period 
and the commencement of military movements 
properly speaking, these movements still con- 
tinued to be of a mixed kind—not purely mili- 
tary, but influenced also by political considera- 
tions, ‘There may be discerned on the part of 
the government an intention to give to certain 
officers the opportunity of acquiring military 
reputation. But this can not be regarded as 
altogether blameworthy. A government influ- 
enced by profound convictions that the princi- 
ples on which it is acting are those most certain 
to insure the welfare of the nation is entitled to 
bring into fitting prominence men who will carry 
those principles into effect. 

The quality of the armies themselves by de- 
grees underwent an observable change. Itisa 
great step from McDowell's army of Bull Ran 
to McClellan’s of the Peninsula, but it is a still 
greater to Grant’s army of the final Virginia 
campaign. The cohesion, mobility, and co- 
ordination of all its parts, which makes an army 
like a beautiful machine, is only slowly attained. 
“Not until after Vicksburg did the armies be- 
gin to assume the form and consistency of real 
armies; not until after that can their generals 
be held to a closer criticism.” Halleck’s cam- 
paign, ending in the breaking of the Memphis 
and Charleston Railroad, is the transition to the 
great campaigns of Grant and Sherman, which 
were conducted with purely military intentions, 
and on purely military principles, 

The possibility of putting the Confederacy in 
a state of siege demonstrated, in the most un- 
mistakable manner, the predominating power 
of the North; but that predominance was not 
to be measured by the relative population of 
the two sections. It was commonly said that 
the population of the insurgent states was twelve 
millions; that of the loyal states eighteen ; but 
the disparity between them was vastly greater 
than is indicated by those numbers, The ma- 
chine power of the South bore no appreciable 


that had been inaugurated in the Wil-| 





and more particularly was this true of marine 
machinery ; but it was upon that form that the 
capability of maintaining an effective blockade 
depended. 

The South was thus thrown upon the defens- 
ive from the beginning of the struggle, and very 
soon effectually beleaguered. Her four great 
military movements, culminating at Antietam, 
Murfreesborough, Gettysburg, and Nashville, 
present the aspect of sorties. 

There was another fact which manifestly and 
seriously diminished the intrinsic power of tie 
South. Of the estimated twelve millions of her 
population, one third was negro slaves. As long 
as her antagonist, from political motives, re- 
frained from touching this element, it added a 
delusive strength to the Confederacy. The 
slave prepared food and forage in the fields 
while the master and his sons were in the army. 
It was, however, impossible that such a condi- 
tion of things should continue long. Legiti- 
mately as a measure of war, the government 
might detach that dangerous class from the 
side of the South—a measure which, under the 
circumstances, could not fail to be decisive of 
the strife. 


ORIGIN OF PRINTING, 


FTER the fall of the Roman Empire the 
culture of the ancient world was crushed 
under the inflowing tide of barbarism, In this 
respect it shared the fate of Christianity. But 
Christianity was modified to suit its new cir- 
cumstances; if the Church swallowed at one 
gulp the heathenism of the western barbarians, 
and found the meal indigestible, it was not 
without a remedy against absolute extinction. 
It adapted itself to the ignorance of the newly 
baptized nations, and survived death by under- 
going this metamorphosis. To ancient culture 
this change was impossible; it therefore died 
out and was buried. Fortunately it found a 
partial sepulture in the medieval monasteries, 
and thus stood a chance of partial resurrection 
when its time should come. 

One division of literary labor—that connected 
with theological subjects—had received such an 
impetus from the imperial acknowledgment of 
Christianity that it retained its importance and 
influence even after the fall of the Empire. The 
demand for copies of the Holy Scriptures and 
of the writings of the Fathers continued as great 
as before, and even increased. 

The shock of the barbarian invasions had 
scarcely affected the eastern portion of the Em- 
pire, which, though it had lost all its distant 
provinces, still formed a nucleus for the main- 
tenance of the forms of ancient civilization. 
Thus at Constantinople the professional tran- 
scriber of books still carried on the business of 
his craft. Theodosius (378-395 a.p.) constantly 
employed seven copyists, under the direction of 
the chief librarian, in order to increase the 





| literary stores of the library; and under Leo 
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the Isaurian, in the 8th century, twelve tran- 
scribers were employed for the same purpose ; 
but on account of their refusal to join in the 
imperial raid against image-worship, Leo caused 
the library to be surrounded by vast piles of 
fagots, which being fired at a given signal, the 
whole building, together with its dozen scribes, 
chief librarian, above 30,000 volumes of valu- 
able manuscripts, and numerous works of art, 
was totally destroyed. 

In the West the work of copying was carried 
on with professional regularity only in the mon- 
asteries ; but the books copied were principally 
for the churches, and great pains and labor were 
bestowed upon their caligraphy and embellish- 
ment. ‘There was no longer a numerous body 
of domestic slaves who could be made available 
for the production of books; and even if there 
had been, the demand for books was insignifi- 
cant. From the 5th to the 12th century such 
books as were written for individuals were al- 
most exclusively the luxuries of churchmen ; 
while the volumes intended for the churches, 
weighty with the bulk of vellum and ivory, were 
rather pieces of ecclesiastical furniture than 
means of preserving and circulating ideas. 

These manuscripts are noticeable in two 
points especially. In the first place, many 
of them excel the earliest specimens of print- 
ed books, both in clearness of outline and in 
regularity of form. And, secondly, the char- 
acters as wyitten determined those afterward 
used in printing. 

In a former paper we showed that the an- 
cients, at the very culminating point of their 
civilization, had no printing-press because slave- 
labor answered the same purpose, ¢. e., trained 
slaves copied all the works required to satisfy 
the demand for books even in the palmiest 
days of Rome. The popular impression that 
the printing-press was invented in the 15th 
century, and that the process upon which* this 
invention was based was a novel discovery, is 
entirely incorrect. The press was then for the 
first time brought into use. That is indisputa- 
ble. But the process involved in printing is as 
old as the first medal which was ever struck. 
Stupid indeed must the Romans of Cicero’s 
time have been, if for want of ingenuity they 
had not made this process available for the pro- 
duction of books. The fact is that the printing- 
press was not needed by the Romans, and, 
therefore, was not used. 

But the case was far different in the 15th 
century, when there was a revival of learning, 
and contemporaneously with this revival a de- 
mand for the publication of books. Then the 
purposes of publication were not answered by 
slave-labor. Hence the necessity of a mechan- 
ical substitute, which was found in the printing- 
press. 

The Chinese were the first who adopted a 
systematic method of multiplying writings from 
a single copy by means of obtaining a series of 
impressions from an engraving. The charac- 
ters were cut in relief upon a tablet of wood, 





and then charged with ink, and by placing 
this block a sheet of linen or paper the require 
impressions were produced. Solid substance. 
were first used for the reception of impressions 
and afterward linen, silk, and paper, Books 
produced in this way were really Bioch-jj,,). 
and in the production of these the Chinese a 
centuries in advance of the Europeans. May 
Polo, after his return from China in 1295, expo. 
cially refers to books printed from tablets of 
wood, some specimens of which he had brought 
home with him. Engraving on wood had been 
known in Europe before Polo's time. Images 
of saints were produced in this manner as earl 
as the 9th century, and the art of printing pat- 
terns on stuffs by means of engraved tablets of 
wood or metal was in use in the 12th century 
It seems highly probable, however, that, even 
if previously existing in a rude state, the art re- 
ceived an entirely new impetus about the time 
of Marco Polo’s return from the East, at which 
period the Oriental trade of the Venetians was 
at its zenith ; and if so it is more than probable 
that it was from the introduction of those (ri- 
ental specimens of the art brought by Marco 
Polo, which could not have failed to interest 
the skilled artisans of Venice ; in fact we find 
that the Venetians soon afterward established 
manufactories of playing-cards executed by that 
process on an extensive scale. Hémnecken, 
however, claims the honor of the commercial 
application of wood-engraving for Germany; 
while Meerman, with greater show of reason, 
pleads for Holland. But yet there is some 
reason to suppose that Italy, the cradle of so 
many of the modern arts, may also have been 
that of wood-engraving. 

The earliest Italian artists in this kind of 
work who attained to any reputation did not 
flourish till the beginning of the 16th century, 
long after the great German wood - engravers 
had run their course. But at that time, es- 
pecially after Albert Durer’s visit to Venice, 
Italian wood-engravers of merit appeared ; and 
their style is more refined and elegant than that 
of the Germans. In Holland we find the ear- 
liest and best executed specimens of the supe- 
rior book-blocks, and there is every reason to 
believe that wood-engraving, as an art of really 
high character, first fully developed itself in 
that country. 

Block-books in Europe do not date earlier 
than the beginning of the 15th century, and 
then they were, at first, mere picture books, 
consisting of a series of subjects in outline, often 
very rude, accompanied by brief descriptions. 
Though inferior to books transcribed by hand 
they were much cheaper. One of the earliest 
examples is the “ Biblia Pauperum,” which was 
an exact imitation of a manuscript book which 
had been popular as a religious work for the in- 
struction of the ignorant for five or six centu- 
ries—the work having been composed by St. 
Ausgarius in the beginning of the 9th century. 
This saint had laid the foundation of a library 
in the Monastery of Corvey, which was the 
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means of preserving many valuable classical | territory, and resembling modern France nei- 


works from destruction, and among others, it 
;s said, the Annals of Tacitus. These block- 
hooks rank among the costliest of the biblio- 
graphic rarities; in 1815 the Duke of Devon- 
shire for a copy of the ‘* Biblia Pauperum” paid 
£201. 

Laurens Koster, of Haiirlem, was, there is 
every reason to believe, the ingenious artist 
who substituted movable types for the wooden 
blocks. But the advocates of Gutenberg’s 
claim to priority are slow to give way before the 
accumulated and still accumulating evidence in 
favor of Koster; and some will not even listen 
to the claims of Holland as against those of 
Germany. But the entire credit of the inven- 
tion of printing belongs not to any one person 
or any one people. It was the result of the 
gradual growth of centuries, though it sprang 
at last upon the world suddenly, like the birth 
of Minerva from Jove’s brain. The real occa- 
sion of printing was the demand for cheaper 
and more convenient books than those great 
vellum manuscripts which could only be the 
privileged possession of the few. This demand 
was more significant than that which it occa- 
sioned—it was an indication that modern civil- 
ization had passed beyond its infancy. The 
printing-press was dué to the general progress 
of society. Cicero, in the second book of his 
“De Natura Deorum,” clearly put forth the 
“idea” of printing books. So the Marquis of 
Worcester eonceived the idea of the application 
of steam power to machinery, though he did 
not invent the steam-engine any more than 
Cicero invented the printing-press. When the 
need came for the press then came its invent- 
and when the steam-engine was really 
wanted then came Watt. 

Koster appears to have made his first essays 
with separate wooden types about 1426; and 
from that step eventually perfected a system of 
metallic ones, and finally reducing them to 
practical use within about ten years of his first 
experiment. Let us take a rapid glance at the 
state of Europe at this memorable epoch, 

England had not yet advanced beyond its 
Plantagenet era, and the wars of the York and 
Lancaster factions had not yet burst forth, The 
weak reign of Henry VI. had just begun to drag 
its slow length along; and the year before Joan 
of Are had raised the siege of Orleans, and 
commenced that series of successes which led 
to the entire expulsion of the English from 
France. Charles VII. had been already crown- 
ed at Rheims. Ireland, in sullen subjection to 
the superior power of England, was in a state 
of comparative tranquillity ; while in Scotland 
James I., after his long captivity in England, 
was revenging himself by the infliction of cruel 
tortures upon those who had seized the reins of 
government during his absence. 

The state of France has been partially de- 
scribed; but it should be borne in mind that 
the France of the time of Koster was a truly 
medieval France, very restricted in extent of 
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ther geographically nor politically. The he- 
reditary provinces of England—Normandy and 
Aquitaine—had hitherto formed a large portion 
of the French territory, and were under the do- 
minion of English princes, who scarcely went 
through the idle forms of occasional homage to 
the suzerainty of France. The lesser titular 
barons of the French monarchy also governed 
their petty territories almost as independent 
sovereigns ; while in England the feudal lord 
had already lost his legal and absolute independ- 
ence, as a right, though still irregularly assert- 
ing it in turbulent outbreaks, which were soon 
to culminate in the Wars of the Roses. 

Spain was divided into separate kingdoms ; 
for though Leon and Castile had been united, 
and some of the smaller principalities had been 
absorbed by their more powerful neighbors, Ar- 
ragon, Portugal, and Navarre were still separate 
states, forever raging with petty jealousies that 
led to wars equally petty and purposeless. But 
a better time was near at hand. A spirit of 
intellectual inquiry was awakening from its long 
medieval sleep; and the new art of Printing 
was destined to give it a body and permanence, 
and spread its influence over nearly the whole 
of Europe. Alphonso V., who at this period 
occupied the throne of Arragon, was, after a 
fashion, a patron of learning; and his contem- 
porary, John II. of Castile and Leon, was a 
protector of literature, the cultivation of which 
became a leading feature of his Court. The 
Moors of Spain, though stripped of much of 
their territory, still held the kingdom of Gra- 
nada, and were in many respects more civil- 
ized than their Gothic neighbors, They were, 
however, preparing their own fall by intestine 
strife. Prince Henry, son of John I. of Portu- 
gal, was surrounding himself with a knot of 
learned and scientific men, and planning those 
maritime expeditions which led to the imme- 
diate discovery of Madeira and a considerable 
portion of the northwest coast of Africa, hither- 
to unknown to modern navigators. He was, in 
fact, laying the foundation of that spirit of 
maritime enterprise which subsequently led to 
those discoveries of Columbus which burst like 
a flash of lightning upon Europe some fifty years 
later. 

In Italy all was political dissension and con- 
fusion. It was the era of the double Papacy. 
A schism had long been agitating the Church, 
and had led to the divided rule of a French 
Pope at Avignon, and an Italian Pope at Rome, 
whence the Romans were about to expel Eu- 
genius IV., as they had done several of his pre- 
decessors. The last of the Visconti was ruling 
in the duchy of Milan; while various petty sov- 
ereigns, acknowledging no superior power, op- 
pressed other portions of the Italian peninsula, 
Naples and Sicily being especially the scene of 
a dynastic contest between the Spanish house 
of Arragon and the French house of Anjou. 
Nevertheless light was fast breaking. Cosmo 
de Medici iad established his enlightened rule 
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at Florence ; and Dante, followed by Boccaccio 
and Petrarch, had recently laid the foundations 
of modern literature in putting forth their works 
in the living language of their country instead 
of addressing them to the learned few, clothed 
in the obscure veil of dead Latin. The govern- 
ment of Venice was as yet the only European 
power that had developed an enlarged system 
of commerce, having turned the crusading ma- 
nia into a means of seizing several stations in 
the Levant as counters for’an indirect trade 
with the far East. But these boasted posses- 
sions were already threatened by the alarming 
growth of the Turkish power, to which they 
were destined eventually to succumb. 

In Germany, Sigismund, King of Bohemia 
and Hungary, enjoyed a somewhat empty title 
as Emperor; the host of petty princes of which 
the German federation was composed being al- 
most entirely independent of any central con- 
trolling power, while only a small number had 
a direct influence in conferring the imperial 
title, the prince-bishops being among the most 
turbulent and resolutely independent of the 
Electors. Yet Germany, like the rest of Eu- 
rope, was on the eve of a great advance. The 
German mind was rapidly ripening, and was 
preparing itself to become the champion of the 
impending Reformation. 

Poland was an elective monarchy, but semi- 
barbarous in its social condition. As yet there 


was no Prussia, and the dukes of Moscow were 
but just throwing off their subjection to the bar- 
baric power of the Tartar dynasties that still 


faintly represented the power of the ancient 
Scythians. Parts of Sweden, Denmark, and 
Norway had only been recently christianized ; 
and as European powers having any influence 
beyond their own frontiers, those northern 
states may almost be said to have been un- 
known, 

To the East the Turkish power was attain- 
ing to its height of power, threatening Europe 
with an all-conquering invasion, such as that 
which had formerly emanated from the Moorish 
section of Islamism in the 7th century. This 
threatening attitude of Turkish invasion kept 
all Europe in continual dread, and more than 
once the fate of Christendom trembled in the 
balance. Of the vast regions of Asia Europe 
had then no accurate knowledge. It was, how- 
ever, known that the vast Turkish power had 
already spread itself all across Asia, and sub- 
jugated some of the fairest portions of India—a 
name at that time surrounded by darkness, and 
full of mystery to the European mind. Amer- 
ica was as yet undreamt of. This age of com- 
parative ignorance, of plate-armor, of tilts and 
tournaments, of monks and monasteries, of 
despotisms and feudalism, seems more in har- 
mony with scribes and their manuscripts than 
with the first throes of the Printing-Press, which 
nevertheless were then taking place. 

The great feature of the age was the revival 
of learning. Manuscripts were very expens- 
ive. A manuscript Bible cost 500 gold crowns. 


Evidently, therefore, in order to supply the Da 
awakened demand for books, some method 
must be discovered for reducing their expense. 
From the conquest of Alexandria by the Sarg. 
cens, at the beginning of the 7th century. papy- 
rus had almost ceased to be imported into Ro. 
rope until the close of the 10th, about whj, 
time the manufacture of paper from cott, 
rags seems to have been introduced. This 
manufacture was the most important materia] 
element involved in the preparation for the full 
triumph of the early printers of the 15th cep. 
tury. 

The proofs in support of Koster’s claim to 
priority in the discovery and use of moyabje 
types have been carefully collected by |; 
Humphreys. We give our readers a summa. 
ry of these in the order in which he presents 
them: 

1, A German chronicle printed at Cologne 
in 1499 by Ulrich Zell, originally of Mayence. 
and a well-known follower of Gutenberg, says: 
‘* Although the art, as now practiced, was dis. 
covered at Mayence, the first idea came frox, 
Holland.” 

2. This statement is corroborated by a mem- 
orandum of Mariangelus Accursius, a distin- 
guished Neapolitan scholar. This memoran- 
dum has been frequently misquoted, ‘For 
instance, in the excellent ‘ Dictionaire Univer- 
selle, etc., par une Société de Savans, francais 
et étrangers,’ and in which one would not ex- 
pect to find any glaring mistake of any kind, 
we have the memorandum in question enriched 
with extraordinary amplifications and altera- 
tions, as follows: ‘John Fust, Burgomaster of 
Mayence, maternal uncle of John Schoeffer, in- 
vented the art of printing with brass types, ete.’ 
This strangely garbled passage reminds the 
reader of the itinerant preacher, who, min- 
gling and misplacing Scripture passages in a 
by no means dissimilar manner, astonished his 
congregation by exclaiming, ‘ And Moses, after 
he had been forty days and forty nights in the 
whale’s belly, said, Verily thou almost persuad- 
est me to become a Christian !’” 

3. John Van Zuyren, burgomaster of Haiir- 
lem, in his ‘‘ Dialogue on the first Invention 
of the Art of Typography” (1561), unhesita- 
tingly claims for his countryman the glory ot 
having made the first rude steps in the art, 
stating at the same time that he does not wish 
to detract from the credit of the great printers 
of: Mayence who first brought it to perfection 
and popularized it. 

4. Theodore Volchart Coonhert, in the pref- 
ace to his Dutch translation of Cicero’s * Of- 
fices” (Haiirlem, 1561), says: ‘‘I have often 
been assured from well-informed persons that 
the art of printing was originally invented in 
the town of Haarlem, although in a rude man- 
ner; the knowledge of the art having subse- 
quently been treacherously carried to Mayence 
by an unfaithful workman, and there brought 
to great perfection.” 





5. In the “ Civitates Orbis Terrarum” (Co- 
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ogne, 1570-1588) there is a map of Hairlem, 
a ompanied by an account of the city, to which 
; assigned the honor of having given birth to 
the art of printing. Here we have a German 


authority for the claims of Holland. 

g, The claims of Holland are also set forth 
y Eytzinger in his volume on the Low Coun- 
“ies (1583). 

7, A fuller statement occurs in Guicciardini’s 
“Deserizione di tutti i Paesi Bassi” (Antwerp, 


1367). Itrunsthus: ‘* According to the com- 
mon tradition of the country, the evidence of 
several authors, and also of ancient monuments, 
the art of printing was first invented in this 
town, as well as that of casting letters (in 
moulds) ; 
he ad carried his work to full perfection, one 


of his workmen went to Mayence, where ie | 


divulged the secret of practicing the art, and 
in that place so much care and attention was 
bestowed upon it that it was brought to great 
completeness ; and hence arose the opinion that 
it originated there.” 

8, Hadrian Junius, one of the most learned 


men of his day, in his “ History of Holland,” | 


written in 1568, says: ‘‘ About 128 years ago 
there lived at Hairlem, in a house of consid- 
erable size and facing the royal palace, one 
Laurence, son of John, surnamed Koster 

is this man who merits a glory superior to that 
of all conquerors, and who can justly claim the 


honor of the invention of the typographic art, | 


an honor at the present day usurped by others.” 

The first work printed by means of movable 
types was the ‘*Speculum Humane Salvatio- 
nis,” about 1430. The Germans, on the other 


hand, have nothing to show in the shape of a | 
book earlier than Gutenberg’s Bible, printed | 


in 1456. 

John Gutenberg (the family name was Goose- 
flesh) was born at Mayence shortly before the 
year 1400. The family was of noble descent ; 
and in 1420 we find John obliged to quit his 
native city on account of the democratic vio- 
lence then being directed against the upper 
classes. He took refuge in Strasburg; and 
there is existing a legal document referring to a 
suit brought against him in 1436 by Anne zur 
Eisernen Thiir (Anne of the Iron Door) for 
“breach of promise.” The law appears to 
have decided in favor of the lady. As Guten- 
berg was at this time engaged in certain in- 
genious inventions, it may be that the money 
required for these undertakings came partly 
from the iron chest of this lady of the Iron 
Door; and in this way the young knight may 
have been induced to make rash promises, lead- 
ing to the unpleasant sequel already alluded to. 
If so he was wiser afterward ; for when, in 1438, 
he required money to carry out his printing en- 
terprise, instead of appealing to the susceptibili- 
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and the inventor having died before | 


| undertook the preparation of the Bible. 
| was completed about 1456; it was printed in 


ties of the softer sex, he entered into a contract 
with three gentlemen—Hans Riffe, Drilzehen, 


| and Heilmann—who were to advance money to 


the extent of 500 florins and receive a share in 
the profits. The great fair of Aix-la-~Chapelle 
was to take place in the following year, and it 
was intended that the first-fruits of German 


Sei : 

| printing should be ready on that occasion. 
| The work was carried on with great secrecy. 
| The ladies were of course irritably inquisitive ; 


but all they could gather from these secret 
manufacturers, who spent most of their time at 
their shop outside of the walls of the town in 
the old monastery’ of St. Abrogaste, was that 
they were making ‘‘looking- glasses” for the 
fair. And so indeed they were. The Latin 
| for looking-glass is speculum; and Gutenberg, 
seeing what success Koster had just been hav- 
ing in the production of the ‘‘Speculum Hu- 
manex Salvationis,” was preparing a rival edi- 
tion of that work. 

The scheme proved a failure, probably owing 
to the fact that Gutenberg’s types were of lead. 
In 1450 Gutenberg formed a new partnership 
with Fust at Mayence, and with brass types 
This 


two columns, with spaces left for the headings 


| and for large initials to be filled by the rubric- 


ator, so that when completed the book had 
much the same appearance as one of the il- 
luminated manuscripts of the period. Its sale 


| Was slow and difficult, and Gutenberg was de- 


prived of any of the profits of his enterprise, 
being unable to meet the conditions of his con- 
tract with Fust, who therefore took possession 
of the entire establishment. Gutenberg lived 
to a good old age and in comfortable circum- 
| stances, dying a year after his old partner Fust, 
who had fallen a victim to an epidemic at Rome. 
A copy of his Bible would now command from 
$4000 to $5000 in gold. 
| Thus was ushered in that great organ of 
modern civilization the Printing-Press, the dis- 
| covery of which, says M. Didot, “is the inci- 
| dent that forms the true separation of the an- 
cient and the modern world, opening up a more 
| brilliant and wider horizon to the genius of man, 
| who from that epoch became endowed with a 
| higher and entirely different kind of existence.” 
| The marvelous rapidity of its development and 
| extension is illustrated by the fact that Schoeff- 
|er—the successor of Fust—who had witnessed 
| the struggles of Gutenberg, not only lived to see 
| the brilliant and widely-extended triumphs of 
| the art, in the thousands of volumes that were 
| annually poured forth from teeming presses in 
all the great cities of Europe, during the next 
fifty years, but also the master-pieces of ex- 
| quisite workmanship which appeared about the 
| opening of the great 16th century. 
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THE WOMAN'S KINGDOM: 


A LOVE STORY. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN.” 





EDNA AND 


CHAPTER XXIV. 


M*™ MA, only listen.” 
5 ** Please do, mammy darling!” 


**Lovey! we'll be so good.” 

**Children, will you hold your tongues, and 
not speak more than three at a time? The 
dear old mother is perfectly deafened with 
you,” 

Mrs. Stedman smiled at her eldest son—her 
“right hand,” as she often called him—her 
grave, kind, helpful Julius; but it being, as he 
said, quite impossible for her to hear herself 
speak just then, she only shook her head with 
a Burleigh-like solemnity, and waited till the 
outburst subsided, 

She had all her young flock at home for the 
holidays, which, especially in winter, most mo- 
thers will recognize as a position not the easiest 





HER SONS. 


in the world. Yet Edna was well fitted to be 
the mother of boys. Within her tiny feminine 
body lurked a spirit unconquerable even by the 
husband who adored her, and the sons who in- 
herited their own from her. Bright, brave, 
active, decided, she had Jearned to hold her 
own in the midst of the most iumultuous state 
of things, as she did this day. And however 
gently she might utter it, all knew and recog- 
nized that her yea was yea, and her nay nay. 
No one ever attempted to gainsay or dispute 
either. 

There are bad women—God have mercy on 
them! fallen angels, worse than any men—by 
whom lovers, husbands, sons, are led on to de- 
struction: but almost worse than these are weak 
women, who have sufficient good in them to 
make them half loved while they are wholly 
despised, by the men belonging to them. Now, 
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yhether Mrs. Stedman’s sons loved her or not, 

» wag at once seen that they respected her; 

respected her as gentle, wise firmness is ever 

respected ; and relied on her, as upon quiet 

grength, whether of man or woman, children | 
lways learn to rely. 

2 silence being restored, she said— 

“No, boys; I am very sorry for you, but 
von can not go skating to-day. The ice is not 
thick enough.” 

“But, mamma, I saw ever so many on it 
when Bob and I took Cesar down to the Ser- | 
pentine after breakfast.” 

“You did not go on it yourselves ?” 

“Of course not. We promised, you know,” 
said Will, with an injured air, at which his mo- 
ther patted him on the shoulder tenderly. 

“That’s my good voy—my good boys, whom | 
[can always rely on. It is hard for you, I al- | 
low that; and many harum-scarum fool-hardy 
lads may tell you your mother is a great cow- 
ard—” 


“No, no, no!” cried all the lads in chorus, 
and declared she was the ‘pluckiest” little | 
mother that ever lived. 

“Very well,” she answered, laughing; “T| 
am glad you think so.” And then seriously, | 
“No, boys, I hope I can bear inevitable risks, 
nor do I shrink from lawful dangers. Julius 
will have one of these days to take his turn at | 
the fever hospital; Will may go in for a Civil | 
Service examination, and be off to India; and | 
Robert turn sheep farmer in Australia, as soon 
as his schooling is done. Til hinder none of | 
you from risking life in doing your duty; but 
{ will hinder you, so long as you are in my care, 
from throwing away your lives in any reckless 
manner, A pleasant thing for papa and me | 
if you went out this forenoon, and were brought 
home at dinner-time—drowned !” 

“Ju says I’m born to be hanged, and so I | 
shall never be drowned,” observed Bob, dryly. 

“Drowned,” repeated Will, meditatively. 
Will was the clever one of the family; always | 
striking out new and brilliant ideas. ‘‘It would } 
be a curious thing to try what drowning is like. | 
People say it is the easiest death that any one 
can die—quite pleasant indeed. Mamma, did | 
you ever know any body who was drowned ?” 

“Hush!” said the eldest brother, quick to 
notice the slightest shadow in his mother’s face. 
“You forget Uncle Julius was drowned.” | 

No more questions were asked. Though the | 
children knew no particulars, they were well | 
aware that over the life and death of this un- 
known uncle, their father’s only brother, hung 
a tender sad mystery, which made their mother 
grave whenever his name was mentioned ; and 
their father sometimes looked at Will, who was 
thought to resemble him—looked, and turned 
away with asigh. And when sometimes, being 
deluded, as fathers delight to be, into telling 
tales of his own boyhood to his boys, these ad- 
ventures chanced to include Uncle Julius, he | 
would break off abruptly, and his hearty merri- | 
ment changed into the saddest silence. Also | 





the elders noticed that, except concerning those 
boyish days, their father never spoke much of 
Uncle Julius. Whether the latter had done 
something “naughty,” though nobody ever 
hinted at such a thing, or whether he had been 
very unhappy or very unfortunate, the lads could 
none of them satisfactorily decide, though they 
often held long arguments with one another on 
the subject. But one thing was quite clear— 


| Uncle Julius must have been a remarkable per- 


son, and very deeply loved by both their pa- 
rents. 

So, being boys trained from babyhood in the 
sweet tact which springs from lovingness, they 
let Will's malapropos remark pass by without 
comment, and hung round their mother caress- 
ingly till they brought her back to her own 
bright self again. 

**Yes,” she said, laughing, “‘you are very 
good boys, I own, though you do worry mamma 
pretty well sometimes.” 

**Do we, darling? 
more.” 

*“Oh no, not till the next time. 
there, you babies.” 

And she resigned her little fur-slippered foot 
for the twins to cuddle—the rosy, fat, good- 
tempered twins, rolling about like Newfound- 
land puppies on the hearth-rug—laid one hand 
on Bob's light curls, suffered Will to seize the 
other, and leaned her head against the tall 
shoulder of her eldest son, who petted his mo- 
ther just as if she had been a beautiful young 
lady. Thus “subdivided,” as she called it, 
Edna stood among her five sons; and any 
stranger observing her might have thought she 
had never had a care. But such a perfect life 
is impossible; and the long gap of years that 
there was between Robert and the twins, to- 


We'll never do so any 


There, 


| gether with one little curl—that, wrapped in 


silver paper, lay always at the bottom of the 


| mother’s housekeeping purse—could have told 
| a different tale. 


However, this was her own secret, hidden 
in her heart. When with her children, she 
was as merry as any one of them all. 

**Come now,” said she, ‘‘ since you are such 
good boys, and give up cheerfully your pleas- 
ures, not because mother wishes it, but because 
it is right—” 

** And also because mother wishes it,” lov- 
ingly remarked Julius. 

“Well, well, I accept it as such; and in re- 
turn I'll make you all a handsome present—of 
my whole afternoon.” 

Here uprose a shout of delight, for every one 
knew that‘the most valuable gift their mother 
could bestow on them was her time, always so 
well filled up, and her bright, blithe, pleasant 
company. 

“It is settled then, boys. 
Where will you take me to? Only it should 
be some nice warm place. Mother can not 
stand the cold quite as you boys do. You 
must remember she is not so young as she used 
to be.” 


Now decide. 
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“She is—she is!” cried the sons in indig- 
nant love; and the eldest pressed her to his 
warm young breast almost with the tears in his 
eyes. That deep affection—almost a passion— 
which sometimes exists between an eldest son 
and his mother, was evidently very strong here. 


‘“‘T know what place mamma would like best | 


—next best to a run into the country, where, 
of course, we can’t go now—I propose the Na- 
tional Gallery.” 

Which was rather good of Bob, who, of 
himself, did not care two-pence for pictures ; 
and when the others seconded the motion, and 
it was carried unanimously, his mother smiled 
a special “‘ Thank you” to him, which raised the 
lad’s spirits exceedingly. 

It was a lively walk through the Christmas 
streets, bright with holly and evergreens, and 
resplendent with every luxury that the shops 
could offer to Christmas purchasers. But 
Edna’s boys bought nothing, and asked for 
nothing. ‘They and she looked at all these 
treasures with delighted but unenvious eyes. 
They had been brought up as a poor man’s 
children, even as she was a poor man’s wife— 
educated from boyhood in that noble self-deni- 
al which scorns to crave for any thing which it 
can not justly have. There was less need for 


carefulness now, and every time the mother 
looked at them—the five jewels of her matron 
crown—she thanked God that they would nev- 
er be dropped into the dust of poverty; that, 
humanly speaking, there would be enough forth- 
coming, both money and influence, all of their 


father’s own righteous earning, to set them fair- 
ly afloat in the world—before William and she 
laid down their heads together in the quiet sleep 
after toil—of which she began to think perhaps 
a little more than she used to do, years ago. 

Yet when the boys would stop her before 
tempting jewelers’ or linen-drapers’ shops, mak- 
ing her say what she liked best, Edna would 
answer to each boy’s questions as to what he 
should give her ‘‘ when he got rich—” 

“Nothing, my darling, nothing. I think 
your father and I are the richest people in all 
this world.” 

And when she got into the National Gallery, 
and more than one person turned to look after 
her—the little mother with such a lot of tall 
boys—-Mrs. Stedman carried her head more 
erect than usual, and a Cornelia-like conceited- 
ness dimpled round her mouth, Then, she 
being slightly fatigued—she was not the very 
strongest little woman in the world—Julius 
settled her carefully in the most comfortable 
seat he could find, and left her there in the 
midst of the pre-Raphaelite saints and martyrs, 
and medieval Holy Families, to spend some 
quiet minutes in pleasures which throughout 
her busy life had been so rare. For many of 
Edna’s special tastes, as well as her husband’s, 
had been of necessity smothered down. In the 
long uphill struggle of their early married life 
luxuries had been impossible. During all the 
years when her little ones were young she had 


| 


the 


Vde 


|read few books, scarcely seen a Picture, ap 
confined her country pleasures to watching 
leaves bud and grow green and fall, jn H 
| Park or Kensington Gardens. It was rarely 
that the busy mother got even a few Minutes 
| rest like this to go back to the day-dreams of 
her youth—now fading away in the realitio 
sad or sweet, of her maturer days, ‘i 

She almost felt like a girl again, as after , 
brief rest she rose, and took leisurely the oy. 
cuit of the room, where many an old familiar 
picture looked at her with ghostly e¥es—pip. 
tures fixed on her memory during the day 
when Letty and Julius, she and William, ys; 
to haunt this place. The years between seemed 
to collapse into nothing, and for a moment jn 
two she felt almost as she felt then—at the out 
set of her life, in the tender dawn of her Joye 
her heart full of hope that colored every thing 
rose-hue, and faith in God and man that neye 
knew a cloud. 

Well, that time had gone by for them qj 
four, She and William were middle-aged pa- 
rents now; Letty and Julius—poor Letty! poor 
Julius !—she hardly knew which to grieve oye 
most, the living or the dead. 

So had passed all these passing shows of mor- 
tal life, fleet as a shadow that departeth ; and 
still the fair Saint Catherine stood beside her 
wheel, smiling her martyr’s smile, and Del Pi- 
ombo’s ghostly Lazarus arose out of the dark 
sepulchre, and the numberless Madonnas who 
used to thrill Edna’s heart with an exquisite 
foreboding of what mother-bliss must be, sat, 
calm as ever, holding their Divine children in 
their arms—always children, who never grew 
up, never died. And Edna thought of her 
own little lost baby—her one girl-baby of three 
months old—and tried to fancy how she looked 
now, perhaps not unlike these. Continually, 
among all her living children—her perpetual 
daily blessings—came the memory of this one, 
a blessing too, as onr dead should always be to 
us, more and more perhaps the older we grow, 
since they bridge over the gulf between us and 
the world unseen. Edna was not the less a 
happy and a cheerful mother, that besides all 
these breathing, laughing, loving children, she 
had still another child—a little silent angel, 
waiting for her in the celestial land. 

While she was thinking of these things in 
her own peaceful way, and enjoying the old de- 
licious atmosphere of beauty and grace, which 
had been the fairy-land of her youth, her boy 
Robert, after romping about, tormenting altert- 
ately his two clders and the twins, came back 
to her. 

‘*Mamma,” said he, in a loud whisper, “there's 
a very grand lady staring at you, and has been 
for ever so long. She looks as if she wanted to 
speak to you, but couldn’t make up her mind. 
Do yon know her?” 

Edna looked round. No mistaking the state- 
ly figure, the sweeping satin robes. 

“Yes, I know her,” blushing while she spoke, 





and startled at the difficulty of explaining to 
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tor ba that it was her own flesh and blood | 
jster, as near to her as Julius or Will to him, 
ho thus met her, looked, and—would she pass 
«‘] know her, Robert, but do not let us 
She has seen me; she can 
It is 


by? 
tum that way. 
come and speak to me if she chooses, 
vour aunt, Mrs, Vanderdecken.” 

“Oh!” said Bob, with difficulty repressing 
a whistle. ‘What a stunning woman she is ! 
put why doesn’t she come and speak to you, | 


« Hush, she is coming.” 

She came, slow and stately, and held out her | 
hand with a patronizing air. 

“You here, Edna? I thought you never 
went any where.” 

“Qh yes, I do sometimes, when my children 
carry me off with them. And you—who would 
have expected to find you here ?” 

“J came with my little girl, She is learning 
drawing under a celebrated artist—a lady artist 
of course, who brings her here once a week or 
so to study the old masters. I leave them to 
go round together while I sit still, I don’t 
care for pictures.” 

Edna was silent. 

“ Besides, I am rather glad to give the child 
something to amuse her, for she has been rather 
mopy of late.” 

“Not ill, I hope ?” 

“Oh no, only cross. Do your children nev- 
er take sullen or obstinate fits, Edna? and how 
do you contrive to manage them? I wish you 


” | 
mamma— 
} 





could teach me how to manage mine,” and Mrs, 


Vanderdecken sighed. 

While speaking her distantly polite manner 
had changed into a sort of querulous appeal— 
Letty’s old helplessness and habit of leaning | 
upon every body, especially her sister. She 
made room for Mrs. Stedman beside her with 
something of a sisterly air. 

Now Edna and her husband, without much | 
speaking, had tacitly made up their minds on 
the subject of the Vanderdeckens. They both | 
felt that ties of blood, so far as the duty of | 
showing kindness goes, are never abrogated— 
but intimacy is a different thing. To keep up 
a show of respect where none exists—of love | 
when it has been long killed dead—is the mer- | 

» 9. | 
est folly, or worst, falsehood. The doctor’s | 
wife had not an atom of pride in her, and the 
condescending airs of her magnificent sister | 
fell upon her perfectly harmless, almost unper- | 
ceived, but Letty’s total ignoring of the past, 
and meeting her, both on the two former occa- 
sions and to-day, as indifferently as if she were | 
& common acquaintance, was such a mockery 
of kinship that she who had believed in flesh 
and blood ties with the passionate fervor of all 
loving hearts—until they are forced into disbe- 
lief—drew back within herself, utterly repelled 
and wounded—until she heard that sigh. Then 
she said, kindly— 

“Letty, if I can help or advise you I would 
gladly do it. I have been a mother so many 


| 
| 





years now,” 
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** Ah, yes. How many children have you? 
I quite forget. But they are all boys. Now, 
I do think one girl is more trouble than half a 
dozen boys; at least, if she is such a self-willed 
little puss as mine. I often tell Gertrude I wish 
when she was a baby I had broken that obsti- 


| nate will of hers.” 


** Don’t say so,” replied Edna, earnestly. ‘I 
like my children to have a will of their own. 
I would never break it—only guide it.” 

“But do they obey you? Are they at all 
afraid of you? Gertrude is not one bit afraid 
of me.” 

“Children that obey from fear mostly turn 
out either hypocrites or cowards. We rule 
ours by the pure sense of right. God's will, 
which we try to teach them, is the real will to 
be obeyed, far beyond either their father’s or 
mine.” 

‘** Ah, I can’t understand you—I never could. 
But Edna”—falling into the confidential tone of 
old days—‘‘ what would you do if one of your 
children had formed an acquaintance which you 
objected to, though you could not absolutely 
forbid it, and let you argue as you might with 
them they wouldn’t give it up?” 

** Robert,” whispered his mother, “run back 
and stay with your brothers fora little. I want 
to talk to your aunt.” 

And Robert, though dying with curiosity, 
obeyed. 

“There, your boy obeys you in a minute, 
Edna. Now I might reason with my girl for 
an hour on the subject of that horrid old sol- 
dier. But I will just tell you the whole mat- 
ter.” 

She drew closer to Mrs. Stcdman, and in 
vexed and injured tones explained, in her own 
lengthy and contradictory fashion, how Gertrude 
had made acquaintance with some poor invalid- 
ed soldier who lived in the village, had taken a 
great fancy to him, and now that he was laid 
up ill at his lodgings wanted to go and see him. 
When refused, she had sulked and fretted till 
she made herself quite ill. 

“The child must have a tender heart,” re- 
marked Edna. 

‘Of course she has, and I’m sure I encour- 
age it as much as possible. In her position she 
will have to be very charitable, so I always take 
her with me on district visiting, and put her 
name down below my own in subscription lists. 
But this is quite another matter. I told her I 
would give the poor man money, or send him 


his dinner every day, but as to her going to see 


him, it was quite impossible. Why, he lodges 
at a small public house.” 

**Ts he a bad man, or a man of low charac- 
ter?” 

** How can I say? soldiers often are. But 
to tell the plain truth”—the plain truth general- 
ly came out at the tail end of Mrs, Vander- 
decken’s confidences—‘‘I don’t like to say too 
much against him, for he certainly once saved 
the child’s life—pulled her from under a rail- 
way train; and though I must own he has tak- 
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en no advantage of this as yet, I mean in ex- 
torting money, still he might do so, and that 
would make Mr. Vanderdecken so angry.” 

“Indeed! but you, I should have thought—” 

* Ah, Edna, one isn’t always a rich woman 
because one is married toa rich man. I have 
every thing I want—can run up bills to any 
amount, but—would you believe it ?—I rarely 
have a sovereign in my pocket to do what I 
like with. Not that I think Mr, Vanderdecken 
means to be unkind; it’s just his way; the way 
of all men, I suppose.” 

‘*Not all,” said Edna, and thought of her 
own open-handed Will, who trusted her with 
every thing; who, like herself, never wantonly 
wasted a penny, and therefore had always an 
honest pound to spare for those that needed. 
And she looked with actual pity at her sister— 
so wealthy, yet so helplessly poor. “Yes, I 
can see yours is not an easy position. But 
does the child still fret? What does her fa- 
ther say ?” 

“Oh, he knows nothing at all about it. 
We never tell papa any thing. At least,” no- 
ticing Edna’s intense surprise, ‘‘ we are obliged 





to be very careful what we tell him. You see, 
Edna, my marriage is not exactly like yours. 
I being so very much younger than Mr. Van- 
derdecken, and perhaps—well, perhaps a little 
more taking in my appearance,” she smiled 
complacently, ‘‘he is apt to be just a bit jealous. 
He can not bear the least reference to my old 
ties, which accounts for my not seeing as much 
of you, dear, as I might do.” 

**] understand,” replied Edna, gravely. 

“ And to tell the whole truth,” it was drop- 
ping out bit by bit, ‘‘if I were to say to him 
that that poor soldier came from Calcutta, as 
Gertrude informs me he did, my husband, who 
has never forgotten the—the rather peculiar 
circumstances of my marriage, would be quite 
furious. It’s natural perhaps, but,” with a 
martyr-like sigh, ‘‘of course it is a little awk- 
ward for me,” 

“ A little awkward!” Edna Stedman turned 
upon her sister full, steady, indignant eyes. ‘A 
little awkward !” she repeated, and stopped. 

And this was all that remained of the past; 
the terrible tragedy which even yet she and her 
husband could hardly bear to speak of; the 
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agony of suspense which had darkened their 
fe for months and years, until it was ended 


py receiving chance evidence which convinced | 


them that Julius was not lost, but dead. His 
sory was brief enough. On coming down to 
meet his betrothed at the ship, and finding her 
gone—she having quitted it at the Cape of 
Good Hope to be married to Mr. Vanderdeck- 
en—he had suddenly disappeared. 

Disappeared totally, leaving his lodgings just 
as they were—and lying on the table, in an en- 
velope addressed to Messrs. Marchmont and 
Co., a brief holograph will, bequeathing every 
thing he had to his brother, adding, ‘‘ that he 
would never be heard of more.” 

He never was. At first it was thought he 
might have committed suicide—gone voluntari- 


ly to face his Maker and ask Him the never- | 


answered question of so many miserable lives ; 
but when the news was communicated to Dr. 
Stedman, he refused to believe this. He 
thought rather that a fit of frantic despair had 
induced his brother to run away, so as to lose 
himself and his own identity for the time. So 
he instituted wide inquiries, and inserted adver- 
tisements in newspapers half over the world. 
But in vain. 

At last Julius’s Indian servant brought to 
the office of Marchmont and Co, an old coat of 
his master’s, and a pocket-book, in which was 
written ‘‘ Julius Stedman.” Both these he said 
he had got from an English sailor, who took 
them from a drowned *‘‘ body,” quite unrecog- 
nizable, that had floated past his boat, down 
the Hoogly, three years before. How far the 
story was true could never be proved, but, in 
default of all other evidence, it was at last ac- 
cepted and believed. 

So that was the end. After another year’s 
clinging to desperate hope, the will was proved, 
the family put on mourning ; and now for more 
than twelve years Julius Stedman had been 
numbered among the dead. 

How much of all this Letty knew, Edna 
could not say. She herself having told her 
only the final fact in a letter which was never 
answered, Yet when she looked at her sister 
and remembered Julius, whom she had so often 
watched sauntering about these very rooms with 
his beloved on his arm, Mrs. Stedman thought, 
had Letty forgotten? Was it possible she could 
forget ? 

“Gertrude, you stupid child, don’t you see 
how you are trampling on my dress ?” 

The peevish tone, the entire absorption in 
this small annoyance of her little girl’s rough 
but affectionate ways—yes, Letty had forgot- 
ten! All that fearful history of a ruined life— 
ruined, by whose doing ?—was regarded by her 
as “a little awkward,” nothing more. 

But it was useless to speak, or to feel, in the 
matter; indeed Edna was incapable of a word. 
She only drew her little niece to her side and 
caressed her, in that lingering loving way with 
which she always looked at little girls now. 
And then lifting up her eyes, she saw entering 


the room, and glancing eagerly round in search 
of her, her husband. 

**T had actually a spare hour this afternoon, 
Edna, so I thought I would follow you. Nurse 
told me where you were gone. ‘I found the 
boys at once. Now lads, off with you home, 
| for it is growing dark. Mamma and I will just 
| idle about for a little and drive home together.” 

And Dr. Stedman sat down beside his Edna 
| with the air of a man who, after nearly a score 
of married years, still enjoys a stolen half hour 

|of his wife’s company, and thinks her society 
| the pleasantest in the world. The lady sitting 
| on her other side he never noticed at all. 
\s Now Edna knew her husband well; his 
strong, faithful, tender heart, which yet, un- 
der all its tenderness, had a keen sense of right 
and wrong, honor and dishonor, that no warmth 
|of friendship or nearness of blood could ever 
| set aside, She was well aware how he felt 
| regarding Letty, and dreaded, with a kind of 
| sick dismay, any meeting between them. But 
there was no alternative ; it must take place. 

“William,” she said, touching his hand, 
‘‘this is my sister. You did not recognize 
her, I see.” 

The blood rushed all over Dr. Stedman’s 
face, and he stepped back a moment with un- 
controllable repugnance. Then he seemed to 
remember that at least they were a man and a 
woman—a gentleman and a lady. He bowed 
courteously, and when Letty offered him her 
hand he did not refuse it. 

**T hope your husband is well? Is this your 
daughter ?” 

“Yes. Gertrude, shake hands with Dr. Sted- 
man. She is a little like Edna, is she not?” 

“Oh no,” he replied, hastily ; ‘oh no!” 

And this was all that passed. 

For a minute or two more the three stood 
together, as they had stood so often on this 
very floor ;—with a fourth, who was now— 
where? They must have thought of him, they 
could not but have done so, ye: none of them 
gave the least sign. Alas, if we were all to 
speak out loud concerning these ghostly mem- 
ories that rise up at many a festive board, or 
walk beside us with soundless feet down many 
a noisy street, what good would it be? Better 
keep a decent silence, and go on patiently be- 
tween the two awful companies, which are ever 
surrounding us—the seen and the unseen—the 
living and the dead. 

Though all preserved their composure, the 
position was so painful that even Mrs. Vander- 
decken perceived she had better end it. 

‘*T must go now,” she said. ‘* Dr. Stedman, 
would you allow one of your boys to call up my 
carriage ?” 

“*T will see you myself to it, Mrs. Vander- 
decken.” 

Coldly but courteously he offered her his arm, 
and they went descending the staircase together. 

Edna, hardly knowing what she was about, 
so like a dream did it all seem, wandered me- 
chanically on, looking at the mute pictures 
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round her, chiefly portraits of dead men and 
women, on whose faces were strange histories 
—the equal histories of living men and women 
now. 

Preoceupied as she was, she involuntarily 
stopped at one—Andrea Del Sarto’s portrait 
of himself. Robert Browning must have had 
it in his mind when he painted that wonderful 
word-picture of Del Sarto and his wife, “‘ his 
beautiful Lucrezia, whom he loved.” All that 
sad story is plainly foreshadowed in the face 
—full of a man’s passion and a woman’s sen- 
sitiveness, perhaps also a woman’s weakness, 
which looks out from the centuries-old canvas ; 
a face, typical of the artist-nature, in all ages ;* 
often, too, foreboding the artist's fate. 

While looking, and moralizing over it, Edna 
suddenly recognized why the portrait had struck 
her with a strange familiarity, It was almost 
as like him as if it had been painted from him 
—poor lost Julius! 

She stood absorbed, for it seemed to speak 
to her with its sad soft eyes, out of the depths 
of years, when she felt a hand on her shoulder, 
and turned round to her husband. 

‘* Edna, what were you looking at?” 

“That head. Don’t you see the strong re- 
semblance ?” 

Dr. Stedman, less imaginative than his wife, 
might have passed it by, but the emotion in her 
countenance guided him at once. He too saw, 
as if it had risen up out of the grave, not Del 
Sarto’s face, but his dead brother’s, full of gen- 
ius, life, and hope, whereon was no possible 
foreboding of the fate to come—a fate from 
which neither brother nor sister could save him. 

Cain’s appeal, “‘ Am I my brother’s keeper ?” 
though uttered by a murderer, is not wholly un- 
true or unjust. Beyond a certain point no hu- 
man being can help or save another. We think 
we can; we are strong and fearless, till taught 
in many a bitter and humbling way that we are 
poor and blind, weak and miserable, and that 
in God's hands alone are the spirits of all flesh, 
their guidance and their destinies. 

But this is a hard lesson to learn. Edna 





saw, as she had seen many a time before dur- 

ing those heavy years when her husband went | 
mourning for his brother—ay, at times even | 
amidst the happiness of his most happy home 

—the sharp pain amounting almost to self-re- 

proach, as if surely something had been left un- 

done, or done unwisely, by him, or Julius’s ca- 

reer would never have ended thus, in a grief 

the mystery of which was ten times worse than 

that of ordinary death. 

She answered, as she sometimes ventured to | 
do, the unspoken thoughts which by long ex- | 
perience she had learned to trace in William's | 
mind, almost as accurately as if they were in | 
her own, 

‘*Nay, dearest, you must not grieve. You | 
could not help it—nor I. It was not our do- 
ing, and he is at rest now.” 

** Yes, he is at rest. But—she?” 

Will spoke beneath his breath—fiercely too— 


ie, 
so that his wife knew well enough how much 
for her sake, he had suppressed during the lest 
half hour. Nor could she deny the trath— 
which he felt, though he did not utter it—thar 
if ever a man’s life was wasted and destroyed 
it was that of poor Julius; and it had hom 
Letty’s doing. And yet—and yet—oh, if (oq 
reckoned up against us, not only the evil that 
we meant to do, but that which we have beep 
either carelessly or foolishly instrumental jy 
doing, where should any of us stand ? 

‘Forgive her!” implored Edna, as some 
such thought as this passed through her ming 
—she, the mother of five children, who had all 
these young hearts in her hand, as it were, and 
knew not how in the unseen years to come they 
might be sinned against or sinning—needing 
from others the pity or pardon which their mo- 
ther was not there to show. ‘ Husband—foy 
give her! I think even Julius would do it. 
now.” 

“T'll try.” 

Dr. Stedman pressed his wife’s arm close to 
him and abruptly turned away. 

For a little while longer they wandered about 
the rooms, talking of indifferent topics, for Edna 
knew that there are some things too sore to be 
spoken much about, even between husband and 
wife: until the rare comfort of an idle hour to- 
gether soothed them both, and made them feel, 
as married people do—that all trouble is bear- 
able so long as each is left to the other. Per- 
haps even after then—for such love is not a 
mortal but an immortal possession. 

Then they descended, arm in arm, to where, 
in the chilly dark of Trafalgar Square, the doc- 
tor’s comfortable brougham was waiting. 

**T am glad I have a warm cozy carriage to 
put my darling into now,” said William, as he 
wrapped her well up, and stepping in beside 
her, took her hand with lover-like tenderness. 

Edna laughed—almost the laugh of her girl- 
hood—to hide the fact of two big tears which 
came now as quickly to her eyes as they used 
to do then. 

** Will, you are so conceited ;” and then 
leaning against his shoulder—creeping as close 
to him as the propriety of Pall Mall allowed, 
she whispered, ‘‘Oh, how happy we are—what 
a blessed life has been given to us—God make 
us thankful for it all!” 


_—@_———. 


CHAPTER XXV. 


GERTRUDE missed and fretted after her friend 
the soldier for many days. He and his stories 
had taken firm hold of her imagination, and his 
feebleness and sickliness, together with the fact 
of his having saved her life, had made a strong 
impression upon her fond little heart. 

Being questioned, she had told her mother, 
as she always did when catechised, every thing 
she was asked: so Mrs, Vanderdecken now 
knew all particulars regarding John Stone that 
were known to Gertrude herself. But this 
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cnutiamienniaie 
roused in her shallow and self-absorbed mind 
no suspicion beyond an uneasy feeling that her 
daughter's propensity for ‘‘low” society—gar- 
jeners, keepers, and the common people gener- 
ally—must be stopped, and that this was a good 
opportunity for doing it. So haying ascertained, 
in a roundabout way, that Stone was still lying 
iJ] at the “Goat and Compasses”—though not 
dying, or likely immediately to die—she com- 
municated these facts to Gertrude, and prom- 
ised, in the half-and-half way in which the weak 
mother often pacified the strong-willed child, 
to send and inquire for him every day—in re- 
turn exacting a promise that Gertrude would 
on no account demean herself by going per- 
sonally to see him. 

This precaution taken, the lady left the whole 
matter to chance, and troubled herself no more 
about it: Letitia Vanderdecken being, like Let- 


ty Kenderdine, one of the many people who | 


never shut the stable-door until the steed is. 
stolen. 

But one luckless day, when she rolled away 
in her splendid carriage for a three hours’ drive, 


her little daughter having contrived to get rid | 


of Nurse, went roaming the park in weary long- 
ing for something to do, somebody to play with 
—a permanent want with the rich man’s daugh- 
ter. 


self, like any common child, on the stile which 
divided Holywell Park from the furzy moor, 
where she could watch, and envy not a little, 
the groups of common children who, just turned 
out of the school-house, were disporting them- 
selves there, 

It was one of those soft days, mild as spring, 
which had followed the breaking up of the frost, 
and the January sunshine, pale but sweet, slant- 
ed across the moorland like a sick man’s smile. 
Crawling along like a fiy upon a wall, and like 
herself, idly watching the school children, Ger- 
trude perceived her friend John Stone. 

Now, her mother had forbidden her to go and 
see him, and Gertrude always literally kept to 
her promises; but she had never promised not 
to speak to him if she met him; Mrs. Vander- 
decken, who had heard, not without a vague 
sense of relief, that the sick man was not likely 
soon to get better, having never thought of 
providing against such a possibility. Conse- 
quently, the first thing the little maid did was 
to jump down from her stile and greet him in 
an ecstasy of delight, at which Stone was much 
bewildered. 

He must have been very ill, so ill as almost 
to confuse his mind, for he regarded the little 
red-cloaked elf as if he had never seen her 
before. 

“T don’t remember you. 
want ?” 

Gertrude was a quick child, and possessed by 
instinct that precocious motherliness which some 
little girls show to all sick people whom they 
have to do with. She said, gently— 

“Oh, I dare say you have forgotten me, you 


At last, in a sort of despair, poor little | 
Miss Vanderdecken was driven to perch her- | 


What do you) 


| have been so ill. I am Gertrude Vanderdeck- 
en, the little girl you used to tell stories to, and 
I have missed you so much.” 

‘*Missed me? Is there any body in the 
world who would have missed me ?” 
| ‘*Oh yes, and I would have come and seen 
| you had I been allowed, but mamma said—” 

**Who is yourmamma?” ‘Then, as if mem- 
ory came back in a sudden flash, overwhelming 
him and changing his dull apathy into that fierce 
| half insane look which always made the child 
| shrink, though she was too ignorant to be much 
| afraid. “Oh yes, I know, I remember. Go 
j away, I want to get rid of you, of all belong- 
|ing to you. Leave me; let me die quietly— 
quietly.” 

He stopped, and fell into such a paroxysm 
of coughing that it left him quite exhausted. 
He found himself sitting on the stile, with the 
little girl holding his hand. 

**You have not left me, child? I told you 
to go.” 

“But I did not wish to go,” said Gertrude, 
who had been slowly making up her mind to a 
proceeding, daring indeed, and worthy of the 
tender romance which lay deep in her nature. 
She determined, henceforward, to take this poor 
sick man under her immediate protection, though 
in what way she did not quite know; and the 
first step was to get over her mother’s violent 
prejudice against him. She thought if they 
could once meet, if her mamma could but talk 
with him quietly, his poor worn sickly face and 
shrunken figure, and above all the air of refine- 
|ment, which made him so different from the 
| “common people,” as Mrs. Vanderdecken called 
them, would make her as much interested in 
| him as Gertrude was herself. 

So she concocted a plan for a sudden and un- 
expected interview between the two—her mo- 
| ther and the poor soldier—which did her little 


| 
| 


brain considerable credit, and was almost as 
| romantic as the stories she read, or those she 


| 


| was in the habit of making “out of her own 
| head.” 
| ‘This is far too cold a place for you to sit 


| in,” said she, demurely. ‘“‘Come with me, and 
| I'll take you to our winter garden, where you'll 
| find it so warm; almost like being in India.” 
“Oh!” said Stone, shivering, ‘‘if I could 
| only get warm. I feel as if I should never be 
| warm again ;” and the impulse of physical suf- 
| fering, which seemed uppermost in him now, 
| added to that state of weakness in which a sick 
person can be persuaded by any body to any 
| thing, made him submit to Gertrude’s guidance, 
|almost in spite of himself. She took him by 
|the hand and led him across the park; but 
when they came in sight of the white, stone- 
fronted, handsome house, she stopped, 
“Ts your mother there ?” 
‘<T think not: she is out driving—at least she 
was out.” 
‘‘No prevarication; no weak deceptions ; 
you'll learn them soon enough. Where is your 
mother ?” 
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“*T don’t know,” said the child, boldly, ‘‘and | 
if I did I wouldn’t tell you, for you look as if 


you meant to be rude to her, and you ought | 


not, for she has never done you any harm, and 


would be very kind to you if she knew you—I | 


am sure she would. She is exe eedingly char- | 
itable to”—poor people, Gertrude was going to 
say, but stopped, 

“Exceedingly charitable! A most amiable 
generous lady—quite a Lady Bountiful! And | 
that is the house she lives in; whence she | 
would kindly throw a crumb or two to a poor 
wretched fellow like me, or if I laid me down 
at her gate she would send her lap-dog out to 
lick my sores. Excellent—excellent!” 

Gertrude was no coward, or she might have 
been frightened at the way the man talked and 
looked. But when she set her mind upon 
doing a thing, she rarely let it slip undone. 

**Come,” she said, taking firm hold of his 
hand again, “don’t talk, talking is bad for you. 
Just come with me into the winter garden. 
And he came. 

It was one of those floral palaces, originated 


by Sir Joseph Paxton, and now often to be seen | 


in the domains of our merchant princes, 
like Mr. 


preciate, but only pay for them. 


who, 


Under a high 


circular glass dome grew fresh, as if in their 
native clime, all sorts of tropical bulbs—palms, 
bananas, and so on—while ranged round in 
that exquisite art which knows its best skill is 
to imitate nature, were a mass of flowering | 
plants, which burst upon the eye in such a glory 


of form and color as to transform January into 
June. 

When, the instant Gertrude opened the door, 
the moist, warm, perfumed atmosphere greeted 
Stone’s delicate senses, he drank it in with a 
deep breath of delight. 

“Truly this feels like what Mrs. Fox would 
call ‘another and a better world,’ which a week 
since I was supposed to be going to. I wish I 
were there now.’ 

** Where ?” asked Gertrude, innocently. 

**In heaven, if there be such a place. 
you think there is, child ?” 

She looked puzzled, half shocked, and an- 
swered, a little primly, ‘‘ Mamma says we ought 
not to talk about those sort of things except on 
Sundays.” 

“Ha, ha! Of course not. What should 
she know about heaven any more thanI? But 
tell her, when she gets there, as no doubt she 
will, being such a very benevolent lady—tell 
her to look over the gates of it at me, frying 
slowly, down in the other place.” 

Here, catching Gertrude’s horrified look, 
Stone paused, struck by the same vague com- 
punction which makes the profligate hold his 
tongue before an innocent girl, or the drunkard 
snatch from the young boy’s hand the accursed 
glass, 

“Never mind me, I was talking nonsense. 
I often do. My head is not quite right. I 
wish somebody would put it right.” And he 


Do 


Vanderdecken, seldom enjoy or ap- | 


| sighed, in that sad helplessness which went to 
| the very bottom of the little maiden’s heart. 

She "planned, with the quickness of 
| ning, the rest of her scheme. 

“IT know somebody who would cure you at 
once. Did you, ever go to see him, as yo 
|said you would—Aunt Edna’s husband, Dr. 
| Stedman ?” 

Stone sprang up from the easy garden chai; 
|where the child had placed him, and glared 
round him with the eye of a hunted animal, 

“Don’t speak about him, don’t remind me 
of him, or tell him of me. Let me go! I am 
|a poor lost miserable man, that only wants to 
| lay him down and die, in any quiet corner, out 
of every body's reach. I have changed my 
mind now—I'll promise to harm nobody, pun- 
| ish nobody, only let me die.” 

* But I don’t want you to die,” said Ger- 
trude, upon whose childish ignorance two-thirds 
| of his wild talk fell quite harmlessly —consid- 
éred, as he said, to be mere “nonsense.” “[f 
you went to Dr. Stedman he would make yon 
well. I am certain he would, for I have seen 
him myself now, and he looks so clever and so 
|kind. I would go and tell him or Aunt Edna 
all about you, only something happened last 
week.” 

““What happened? Any of them dead?” 

“Oh no!’ 

“That's right. They must live and be hap- 
py. Nobody ought to die except me. And 
I can not, Oh that I could! I am so tired, 
so tired.” 

He looked up at the child, as she stood over 
him, in her precocious womanly protectingness. 
Her little firm face trembled, but only with 
pity. She was not one bit irresolute or afraid. 

“Tt is great nonsense talking about dying,” 
said the little maid, imperatively. ‘‘ You are 
not nearly so old as papa, and I won't let him die 
for many years yet, for I love him dearly, and 
he is very good to me, even though he was cross 
at that thing which happened.” 

‘What was it ?” 

** Perhaps I ought not to tell you. Mamma 
said I had better not talk about it, it was not 
respectable to have coolness between relations ; 
but one day when we were in London we met 
the Stedmans—Aunt Edna, and her husband, 
and all the boys—and when I told papa, for 
he asked me, as he always does, where I had 
been and who I had seen, and, of course, I 
was obliged to speak the truth—wasn’t I now? 
—he was so excessively angry, and told mam- 
ma he would not let his little girl have any thing 
to do with them, for he hated the very name 
of Stedman.” 

‘““Why? Did he say why?” 

‘‘T think, because of that uncle I told you 
about, the poor man who was drowned. He 
must have known about him, and disliked him, 
for he began speaking of him to mamma, abus- 
jing him very much, called him a penniless 
| worthless fellow, and that every body must have 
| been glad when he died.” 


light- 
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“Every body glad when he died!” repeated 
Stone beneath his breath. 

‘Papa said it, and mamma seemed to think 
«o too; but then she never dares contradict 
papa when he is in one of his passions. Still, 
for all that,” continued Gertrude, chattering, 
and as if glad to have out in words what she 
seemed to have been deeply thinking about, 
“J can’t get the poor man out of my head, I 
feel sorry for him. He might not have been a 
very bad man, or would have grown better if 
he had had any body to be kind to him. But 
away from his brother and Aunt Edna, living 
out there in India quite alone, with nobody to 
take care of him or be fond of him, what could 
he do?” 

“Children and fools speak truth,” cried 
Stone, violently. ‘But I've heard enough. 
What does it matter? He is dead now—dead 
and forgotten. What’s the use of prating about 
him ?” 

Gertrude turned upon the soldier the won- 
lering reproach which nature—no, Heaven— 


~ fi : “ 7 
often puts into the innocence of children’s 


eyes:—“*Why, do not you, too, feel sorry for 
the poor man ?” 

“Sorry? Not I. There is a saying, ‘As 
you make your bed, you must lie upon it.’ He 
did. But no! he did not make it: it was 
made for him—full of briers and thorns and 
stinging serpents. A wicked woman did it 
all!” 

Gertrude opened her eyes in the utmost as- 
tonishment. 


“Should you like to hear about her, child ? | 
It would be a pretty tale—a very pretty tale— 


as interesting as any you ever heard. And you 
could tell it to your mother afterward. Ay, 
tell her—tell her. That is a grand idea! 
I wonder I never thought of it before.” 

Stone’s whole frame quivered with excite- 


ment as he spoke; but Gertrude’s own curios- | 


ity was too eager for her to notice his agitation 
much, 

‘Oh, do tell me—I should so like to know! 
But how did you come to know about him— 
this Julins Stedman—was not that his name ?” 

“Yes,” answered Stone, slowly. ‘Julius 
Stedman—that was his name, He was the 
friend—of a friend of mine.” 


“ And what was he like? Did you ever see 


him ?—with your very own eyes ?” 

Stone paused again ere he answered, with a 
queer sort of smile, ‘‘ No, I never met him.” 

Then, regaining forcibly his self-possession, 
he began, and in his old fashion—he had in a 
remarkable degree the artist faculty of graphic 
narration—he told, as vividly as any of his 
other stories, the story of the young painter 
and the beautiful lady with whom he was so 
passionately in love. 

Nature stirs in a child’s heart often sooner 
than we think: there are very few little maid- 
ens of twelve who can not understand and ap- 
preciate a love story. Gertrude listened, in- 
tensely interested. 


** And was she very beautiful? As beauti- 
ful as”"—the child stopped for a comparison— 
‘*as mamma ?” 

Stone laughed. 

“You may laugh!” said Gertrude, rather 
angrily, ‘“‘but mamma was once very beauti- 
|ful. Every body says so; and she has lots of 
| portraits of herself, done when she was young 
—only she keeps them locked up in a drawer, 
for papa can not bear the sight of them. But 
they are so lovely, you don’t know! Mamma 
| must have been quite as handsome as that lady 
—what was her name?” 

‘What is your mamma's name ?” 

“Letitia; but I heard Aunt Edna call her 
Letty.” 

The soldier dropped his head within his 
hands, Some ghostly memory, sweet as the 
hyacinth-breaths beside him, which every spring 
comes freshly telling us of many a spring depart- 
ed—dead, and yet for ever undying—must have 
swept over him, annihilating every thing but the 
delusive, never-to-be-forgotten dream of pas- 
sionate love; for he said to the child—the 
| child so utterly unlike her mother that her 
| flesh-and-blood presence affected him less than 
this accidental word— 
| ‘Not Letty. No, we'll not call her Letty. 
It was such a pretty name—such a sweet, dear 
name! And she was a wicked woman, as I 
said, She murdered him!” 

Gertrude drew back, horrified. 

**T don’t mean that she killed him bodily— 
with a pistol or dagger. But there are other 
ways of murdering a man besides these. I'll 
tell you how she did it. And you'll not forget, 
child ?—you'll tell it, word for word, to your 
mother, some day ?” 

“Oh yes,” said Gertrude, and again bent all 
her mind to listen. 

It was a touching story, even to a child. 
How, far away in India, the young man had 
worked—at work he did not care for—to make 
a home for his betrothed bride: how he had 
strained his means to the utmost, that she 
should have therein every luxury she could 
care for (‘‘She liked luxuries—pretty clothes, 
handsome jewelry,” said Stone, in parenthe- 
sis); and how, almost beside himself with hap- 
piness, he had gone down to the ship to meet 
her—his all but wife—his very, very own. 

** And she came ?” cried Gertrude, breathless 
with emotion. 

‘The ship came,” said Stone, in a cold, hard 
voice. ‘*She was not there.” 
Gertrude almost sobbed. 

she dead ?” 

**Oh no! only married.” 

And then he related, in a few sharp, biting 
| words—for his breath seemed almost gone— 
| how, on the voyage, a rich man had fallen in 
| love with her (‘‘ She was so very beautiful, you 
_ know !”), and she had landed at a port half-way, 
| where his estate was, and married him, 

**What a wicked, wicked woman! 
| her.” 








**Was she—was 





I hate 
And as she said this Gertrude clenched 
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her little hand. Tears—those holy childish tears | earnestness of the child’s eyes, 


And this map 


which burst out irrepressibly at any story of | once so gentle—who, however often sinning 
cruelty or wrong—fell thick and fast; and her | never sinned without repenting—he knew not 


whole frame was trembling with more than sor- 
row—indignation. ‘I hate her!” 
Stone had said revenge was sweet. He 
tasted it fully now. But the taste could not 
have been quite so sweet as he expected ; for, 
instead of exulting over it, he rather drew back. 
“Hush, child—don’t say you hate her!” 
“But she was wicked—you told me so.” 
“If I did, you need not say it. Children 





can not understand these things.” 

And a strange remorse came over him—the 
childless man—for having put into any daugh- 
ter’s hand a weapon that might pierce her mo- 
ther to the heart. He had not thought of this 
at first: he had thought only of revenge—re- 
venge, no matter how, or by what means—but 
now, when he heard the child’s words, and saw 
her little face glowing with righteous wrath, he 
shrank back from the fire his own hands had | 
kindled. 

“Stop a minute,” he said. “The world | 
might not judge her so harshly. Many peo- | 
ple would say she hal only made a prudent | 
marriage : and that the man—her lover—if he 
had any manhood in him, ought to have got 
over it, lived an honest life, and died beloved 
and respected.” 

** But he did die: he was drowned, I know. 
Where was it ?—how ?” 

Stone could not answer. 


Even a hardened 


liar might have been staggered by the accusing 





what to do; until, whether for good or ill, fate 
interposed, 
Fate, sweeping along in the purple silken 


| robes and white ermine mantle of Mrs, Vap. 
| derdecken herself. 


‘**Gertrude! Blessme! My dear Gertrude!” 

No wonder, perhaps, at the reproving sharp- 
ness of the lady’s tone. It was a trial. To see 
—sitting in her beautiful conservatory, and be- 
side her very own daughter—a man, not mere- 
ly one of the ‘‘lower orders,” as she termed 
them, but the very man for whom, from being 
indebted to him for an unpaid kindness (weak 
people so shrink from the burden of gratitude! 
she had conceived as much repugnance as her 


easy nature was capable of feeling. The more, 


| as he paid her none of the almost servile respect 
which Mrs, Vanderdecken was accustomed to re- 
J 


ceive from her inferiors; made no attempt to 
rise or bow, did not even take off his hat, but 
sat doggedly there, staring at her. Once, as 
her voice and the rustle of her dress reached 
his ears, he shivered. It might have been a 
blast of cold air from the opened door, or else 
—who knows?—some breath that the still 
beautiful woman had brought with her from 
the rose-gardens of his passionate youth—those 
lost love-roses, of which, though form and col- 
or have been obliterated in dusty death, the 
perfume never wholly dies. 

As to Mrs. Vanderdecken, all she beheld was 
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a shabby-looking, bearded man, with a pair of 
gleaming eyes, which looked as if they would 
burn her up—devouring all her grace and quiet 


grandeur, though without—and she felt this, | 


dull as she was—without having the slightest 
awe of either. 

“Gertrude,” she said, uneasily, ‘‘ who is this 
—this person ?” 

‘Mamma, don’t you remember him? Mr. 
Stone—whom Bran bit—who was so good to 
me. 
him in here because it is so nice and warm. He 
likes warmth—he has just come from India, 
you know.” 

" «Oh, indeed,” said Mrs. Vanderdecken, care- 
lessly. 

Gertrude whispered in earnest entreaty, 
“Mamma, please speak to him—be a little 
kind to him.” 

‘“‘T am sure, my dear, I am always ready to 
show kindness to any poor people who need it, 
and especially to poor people in whom you are 
interested. But, really, you sometimes choose 


such extraordinary sort of folk to make friends | 


with, and show your charity in such an unsuit- 
able way! In this instance”’—and,her cold eye 
wandered carelessly over the shabby soldier, and 
she spoke with the tone of dignified rebuke which 
she was in the habit of using to the drunkards 
and slatterns of her district—‘‘ you must per- 
ceive, my good man, that for you to meet Miss 
Vanderdecken in this way, and let her bring you 
into our own private domains, is quite unpardon- 
able. In fact”—growing more angry under the 
absolute silence of her hearer—‘‘ I consider it a 


most impertinent intrusion, and desire that it 
may never occur again,” 
“ Mamma—oh, mamma!” pleaded Gertrude, 


but Stone took no notice whatever. He sat, as 
if in a dream, staring blankly at Mrs. Vander- 
decken. 

The lady at last grew a little uncomfortable, 
so fixed was the gaze, so impassive the attitude 
of this strange fellow, who seemed to exercise 
over Gertrude a perfect fascination. 

‘Come in, child—tea has been waiting this 
half hour, and I have to dress, You forget we 
have a dinner-party to-night. For you,” turn- 
ing to Stone, ‘‘as my daughter says you are an 
invalid, I will overlook your rudeness—for once ; 
and since she is kind enough to take an interest 
in you, I shall be glad to assist you—with soup 


tickets, or out of my village clothing fund, if | 


you will give me your name and address, also 
—I always exact this—a certificate of charac- 
ter.” 

‘*No,” thundered out the broken-down man 
confronting the elegant rich woman. “I'll give 
you nothing—I'll accept nothing from you. Let 
me go.” 

He rose, and staggered past her, then turned, 
and seeing her left hand hanging down—white, 
glittering with many rings—he seized it, re- 
garded it a minute, crushed it in his own with 
a fierce pressure, and flung it away. 

Mrs. Vanderdecken gave a little scream, but 


He has been very, very ill, and I brought | 


the conservatory door had closed, and he was 
gone. Then her indignation, not unmixed with 
| fear, burst out. 

‘“* Gertrude, this protégé of yours is the rudest 
| fellow I ever saw—a perfect. boor. A thief, 
|too! for I am certain he meant to rob me. 
| Didn’t you see him make a snatch at my rings ? 
| I wonder if they are safe—one, two, three—yes, 
jall right. What a mercy! Only think, if he 
had stolen these beautiful diamonds.” 

‘*Mamma !” cried Gertrude, half in reproach, 
half in entreaty, for she did not know what to 
say. Undoubtedly the poor soldier had been 
| very rude, and yet she could not believe him to 
|be a thief. But all her little plan had fallen to 
|the ground. She saw her mother was serious- 
| ly displeased, and her common-sense told her it 
| was not without cause. The poor child thought 

she would never try romantic schemes for doing 
| people good again. 

Perplexed and miserable, she walked by her 
| mother’s side into the house, where she received 
her cup of tea, and the severe scolding which 
accompanied it, with a sad humility, and then 
| waited beside Mrs. Vanderdecken while she 
| dressed for a dinner-party. The little plain 
| child had an ardent admiration for her mamma’s 

beauty, and while she was meditatively watch- 
|ing the maid comb out those masses of long 
| light hair, in which there was scarcely a gray 
| thread visible, Mrs. Vanderdecken, chancing 
| to turn round, saw her little girl’s earnest looks, 
and smiled, mollified. 

‘*Come, my dear,” said she, holding out her 
| hand, “Tl not scold you any more. We will 
be the best of friends, if only you promise to 
have nothing more to do with that ruffianly sol- 
dier.” 

‘** But I can’t promise; and he isn’t a ruffian, 
indeed,” said Gertrude, piteously, yet very de- 
cidedly. She was an obstinate little thing, and 
had a trick of always holding fastest to her 
friends when they happened to be down in the 
world. ‘*You would not say so, mamma, if 
you once heard him talk as he talks to me—as 
he had been talking all this afternoon.” 

‘** All the afternoon!” cried the mother, in 
dismay; ‘‘a young lady like you to be talking 
a whole afternoon with a low fellow like him! 
It’s dreadful to think of. I am _ perfectly 
ashamed of you. What on earth were you 
talking about? ‘Tell me every word. I com- 
mand you!” 

Here Gertrude became much perplexed. 
Somehow or other, whenever she spoke of the 
Stedmans, she had always got into trouble with 
either father or mother, or both; and so she 
had resolved in that strong reserved little heart 
of hers to shut them up tight there, and never 
refer to any of them again. She had kept this 
resolution so well that, in spite of the charming 
excitement of this afternoon’s discovery con- 
cerning poor Uncle Julius, for the last half hour 
she had borne her mamma's reproaches in per- 
fect silence, nor let herself be betrayed into the 
slightest allusion to the story which had inter- 
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ested her so much. Now, being plainly ques- 
tioned, she was obliged to speak out. 

‘*T'll tell you any thing you choose, mamma,” 
said she, sullenly, ‘but I know it will only 
make you cross, I was hearing a long story 
about a person whom neither you nor papa like, 
and whom you told me never to speak about, 
and I wouldn't speak, if you didn’t ask me.” 

‘* What nonsense, child! Who was it?” 

**Uncle Stedman’s brother—Julius.” 

Had a ghost risen up before her Mrs. Van- 
derdecken could not have been more startled. 
Her very lips whitened as she said, 

“There must be some mistake, 
how could you possibly know—” 

** Of course I know, mamma. 


Gertrude, 


Didn't I hear 


you and papa talking about him? and didn’t | 


you yourself tell me who he was, and that he 
was drowned? I know all about him now,” 
added the child, with childish conceit. “ Mr. 
Stone told me his whole story.” 

“His whole story ?” 

“Yes, mamma, about his being an artist 
when he was young, and his falling in love 
with a beautiful lady, and his giving up paint- 


ing and going to India to make a fortune for | 


her sake; how she promised to come out to 
him and marry him; how—” 
** Stop, child,” interrupted Mrs. Vanderdeck- 


en, with a subdued and even frightened air; | 


** please don’t go chattering on so fast. 
attend to you. Wait till I am dressed, 
your book and be quiet for a little.” 

Gertrude obeyed, yet still cast furtive glances 
at her mother, who arranged her dress and clasp- 
ed her ornaments in a hurried, absent manner, | 
quite unusual for one who was generally so par- 
ticular about these things. 

‘* Mamma, what is the matter with you? Are 
you ill? You look so white.” 

** Nonsense, child.” 

No more passed until the maid was dismissed, | 
and the lady sat down on the sofa by the fire, 
her toilet complete—and an especially resplen- 
dent toilet it was; but, for once, it proved no 
consolation to her. 

Mrs. Vanderdecken was very nervous; nerv- 
ous was the word—not startled, or shocked, or 
grieved, but merely frightened. A vague ap- 
prehension seized her of something going to | 
happen. Was it because, after this long safe | 
blank of many years, somebody had turned up 
who knew something of her past life, or merely 
because of the surprise of hearing from her lit- 
tle daughter's lips that once familiar name ? 
True, it was only a name. Julius Stedman | 
was dead, and could not harm her. Living he 
might, or she fancied so, being a coward in her 
heart, and knowing well her husband's jealous 
temper, nurtured by that faint fear similar to 
the one which Brabantio first puts into the mind | 


IT can't 


Take 


| 





| . 
| son 


{troubles in Mrs, Vanderdecken’s married jf, 
to be not seldom taunted for her broken pledge 
by the very man for whom she had broken jt 
Mr. Vanderdecken, of course, had known all 
|about Julius Stedman at the time, but, being 
passionately in love, he had seen in her falso. 
ness to one man no obstacle to her marriage 
with another, since that other happened to he 
|himself. Afterward, when the desperation of 
love had cooled down into the indifference tha; 
| was sure, at best, to be the outcome of such g 
| marriage, he despised his wife, and took care 
| to let her see that he did, for doing that which 
he himself had persuaded her to do. It was 
| natural, perhaps, and still, poor woman! it was 
| rather hard. 

** Gertrude,” she said, turning with a help- 
less appeal to her child, who, thinking still that 
she was not well, had stolen up to her and taken 
| her hand. ‘Gertrude, you must not vex your 
| poor mother, who has nobody to be a comfort 
| to her but you. You must make her your chief 

companion, and tell her every thing, instead of 
taking queer fancies for old soldiers and such 
like.” 

‘* But, mamma, I never take any fancies that 
|make me forget you,” said the little girl, earn- 
estly. ‘* And that story, it was no secret. He 
| said I might tell it you whepever I liked.” 
| “Did he? Whoishe? Oh, you mean the 
|man John Stone? Didn't you tell me that was 
his name? Did he ever know that—that per- 


** Uncle Stedman’s brother, whom vou dislike 
so? No; he told me he had never seen him ix 
his life.” , 

Mrs. Vanderdecken breathed freer. Struck 
with a vague apprehension, she had been beat- 
ing about the bush, afraid, and yet most anx- 
ious to find out how much her daughter knew; 
but now she ventured to say, carelessly, taking 
out her watch : 

**T have just ten minutes left. You may tell 
me the story if you like, and if it amuses you.” 

**It wasn’t at all amusing, mamma. I think 
it was the saddest story I ever heard. Just 
listen.” . 

And then with the vividness with which 
Stone’s words had impressed it on her mind, 
and with a childish simplicity that added to 
its touchingness, she repeated, almost literally, 
what she had just heard, 

Her mother listened, too much startled—nay, 
terrified—to interrupt her by a word. The whole 


| history was accurate down to the remotest par- 


ticulars, facts so trifling that it seemed impossi- 
ble for any stranger to have heard them—nay, 
they had escaped her own memory, till revived 
like invisible writing, by being thus brought to 
light in such an unforeseen and overwhelming 
manner. It seemed as if an accusing angel 


of Othello: | spoke to her from the lips of her own child; 
“Look to her, Moor; have a quick eye to see: | as if, after all this lapse of years and change 
She has deceived her father, and may thee." | of circumstances, the sins of her youth, which 
For—such is human nature, and so surely does | she had glossed over and palliated, and almost 


fate take its revenge—it had been one of the | believed to be no sin at all, because no punish- 
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ment had ever followed them, rose up and con-| Yet she was fond of her, and when, ere her 

fronted her, Also, her condemnation came | dismissal, she got a warmer kiss than usual, 

from the one creature in the world whom she | Gertrude went away quite happy. 

joved dearly, purely, and unselfishly—her only| Not so Mrs. Vanderdecken. Ont of the 

child. | smooth surface of her dull, easy life had risen 
“Was she not a wicked woman, mamma?” | upa great fear. Avenging Fate, whipping her 

said Gertrude, lifting up her glowing face and | with the cruelest scourge by which wrong-doing 

looking straight into her mother’s, ‘‘ After! is ever punished, had humiliated her before, 

she had made him miserable so long, first pre- | and caused her to stand in actual dread of, her 

tending she liked him, then to change her mind | own child, 

ind refuse him? When she had at last faith- Po ers ee 

fully promised to marry him, and he was ex- | i “ 

sae her, and was so happy, to break her THE MOONSTONE MASS. 

word and go and marry another man!” HERE was a certain weakness possessed by 
“Who was the man?” asked the mother, in my ancestors, though in nowise peculiar to 

an agony of dread. ‘* Did—did he tell you the | them, and of which, in common with other more 

name ?” or less undesirable traits, I have come into the 
“No; only that he was rich and Mr. Sted-| inheritance. 

man was poor. That was why she did it. | It was the fear of dying in poverty. That, 





Wasn't it a wicked, cruel thing? Oh, mam-| too, in the face of a goodly share of pelf stored 
ma,” cried Gertrude, in a burst of indignation, | in stocks, and lands, and copper-bottomed clip- 
“if ever, when I grow up, I were to meet that | pers, or what stood for copper-bottomed clip- 
lady I should hate her. I knowI should. Ij pers, or rather sailed for them, in the clumsy 
couldn't help it.” commerce of their times. 

Mrs. Vanderdecken shivered. All through There was one old fellow in particular—his 
her fineries—her silks, and laces, and jewels, she | portrait is hanging over the hall stove to-day, 
shivered; and clutched the hand of her little | leaning forward, somewhat blistered by the pro- 
daughter as if she were drowning—like that | fuse heat and wasted fuel there, and as if as 
poor, drowned Julius—and her child's affection | long as such an outrageous expenditure of ca- 
were the only plank to which she clung. loric was going on he meant to have the full 

But soon every other feeling was absorbed in | benefit of it—who is said to have frequently 
apprehension—the overpowering, irrational ter- | shed tears over the probable price of his din- 
ror which seizes upon all weak natures when | ner, and on the next day to have sent home a 
brought face to face with a difficulty the extent silver dish to eat it from at a hundred times the 
of which their cowardice momentarily exagger-| cost. I find the inconsistencies of this individ- 
ates. Therefore, she did what such folks gen- | ual constantly cropping out in myself; and al- 
erally do, she adopted the line of pacification | though I could by no possibility be called a nig- 
and deprecation. | gard, yet I confess that even now my prodigali- 

“Gertrude, my dear, ' am glad you have | ties make me shiver. 
told me this story. It is exceedingly interest-| Some years ago I was the proprietor of the 
ing, and it was kind of you to be so sorry for | old family estate, unencumbered by any thing 
the poorman. Perhaps he never meant to rob | except timber, that is worth its weight in gold 
me, only just to look at my diamonds. I won-| yet, as you might say; alone in the world, save 
der how he came to know these facts, if they | for an unloved reiative; and with a sufficiently 
are facts. Did he tell you any thing more ?” | comfortable income, as 1 have since discovered, 

“No, mamma.” |to meet all reasonable wants. i had, more- 

“T should almost like to speak to him my-| over, promised me in marriage the hand of a 
self. He might have heard particulars which | woman without a peer, and which, I believe 
the family would be glad to know.” now, might have been mine on any day when I 

“Oh, mamma, if only you would see him! | saw fit to claim it. 

May I go to him and tell him you will?” That I loved Eleanor tenderly and truly you 

“No, no!” said Mrs. Vanderdecken, hastily. | can not doubt; that I desired to bring her home, 
“Not upon any account, my dear. Don't go | to see her flitting here and there in my dark old 
near him, and if you meet him promise me— | house, illuminating it with her youth and beau- 
hark! isn’t that your father ?” ty, sitting at the head of my table that spark- 

And the sound of heayy boots coming up |led with its gold and silver heir-looms, making 
stairs made her not wince and look annoyed, | my days and nights like one delightful dream, 
as was her wont, but actually trerfble. was just as true. 

‘** Gertrude,” she cried, in an agony, “‘ prom- And yet I hesitated. I looked over my bank- 
ise me that you will not breathe a word to your | book—I cast up my accounts. I have enough 
father of all this ?” for one, I said; I am not sure that it is enough 

“ Very well, mamma,” said Gertrude, great-| for two. Eleanor, daintily nurtured, requires 
ly puzzled and a little vexed; but she was used | as dainty care for all time to come; moreover, 
to her mother’s feeblenesses and inconsistencies, | it is not two alone to be considered, for should 
and had learned to regard them with a patience | children come, there is their education, their 
not wholly unallied to contempt. | maintenance, their future provision and portion 
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to be found. All this would impoverish us, and | we stood possessed of lucky lives, If | had 
unless we ended by becoming mere dependents, | any keen or eager desire of search, any PUrpose 
we had, to my excited vision, only the cold | to aid the growth of the world or to penetrate 
charity of the world and the work-house towhich | the secrets of its formation, as indeed I think | 
to look forward. Ido not believe that Eleanor | must have had, I did not at that time know 
thought me right in so much of the matter as I | any thing about it. But I was to learn tha; 
saw fit to explain, but in maiden pride her lips | death and stillness have no kingdom on thix 
perforce were sealed. She laughed though, | globe, and that even in the extremest bitterne 
when I confessed my work-house fear, and said | of cold and ice perpetual interchange and mo- 
that for her part she was thankful there was | tion is taking place. So we went, all sails so 
such a refuge at all, standing as it did on its on favorable winds, bounding over blue seq. 
knoll in the midst of green fields, and shaded | skirting frowning coasts, and ever pushing oy; 
by broad-limbed oaks—she had always envied | way up into the dark mystery of the North. 
the old women sitting there by their evening | I shall not delay here to tell of Danish posts 
fireside, and mumbling over their small affairs | and the hospitality of summer settlements jp 
to one another. But all her words seemed their long afternoon of arctic daylight ; nor wil] 
merely idle badinage—so I delayed. I said—j|I weary you with any description of the succy- 
when this ship sails in, when that dividend is | lence of the radishes that grew under the panes 
declared, when I see how this speculation turns | of glass in the Governor’s scrap of moss and 
out—the days were long that added ‘up the | soil, scarcely of more size than a lady’s parlor 
count of years, the nights were dreary; but I | fernery, and which seemed to our dry mouths 
believed that I was actuated by principle, and | full of all the earth’s cool juices—but advance, 
took pride to myself for my strength and self- | as we ourselves hastened to do, while that chil] 
denial. and crystalline sun shone, up into the ice-cased 
Moreover, old Paul, my great-uncle on my | dens and caverns of the Pole. By the time 
mother’s side, and the millionaire of the family, | that the long, blue twilight fell, when the rough 
was a bitter misogynist, and regarded women | and rasping cold sheathed all the atmosphere, 
and marriage and household cares as the three | and the great stars pricked themselves out on 
remediless mistakes of an overruling Provi- | the heavens like spears’ points, the Albatross 
dence. He knew of my engagement tq Elea- | was hauled up for winter-quarters, banked and 
nor, but so long as it remained in that stage he | boarded, heaved high on fields of ice; and all 
had nothing to say. Let me once marry, and | her inmates, during the wintry dark, led the 
my share of his million would be best represent- | life that prepared them for further exploits in 
ed by a cipher. However, he was not a man higher latitudes the coming year, learning the 
to adore, and he could not live forever. | dialects of the Esquimaux, the tricks of the 
Still, with all my own effort, I amassed wealth | seal and walrus, making long explorations with 
but slowly, according to my standard; my va-|the dogs and Glipnu, their master, breaking 
rious ventures had various luck; and one day | ourselves in for business that had no play about 
my old Uncle Paul, always intensely interested | it. 
in the subject, both scientifically and from a| Then, at last, the August suns set us free 
commercial point of view, too old and feeble to | again; inlets of tumultuous water traversed the 
go himself, but fain to send a proxy, and desir- | great ice-floes; the Adlatross, refitted, ruffled 
ous of money in the family, made me an offer | all her plumage and spread her wings once 
of that portion of his wealth on my return which | more for the North—for the secret that sat 
would be mine on his demise, funded safely sub- | there domineering all its substance. 
ject to my order, provided I made one of those It was a year since we had heard from home; 
who sought the discovery of the Northwest Pas- | but who staid to think of that while our keel 
sage. spurned into foam the sheets of steely seas, 
I went to town, canvassed the matter with | and day by day brought us nearer to the hid- 
the experts—I had always an adventurous | den things we sought? For myself I confess 
streak, as old Paul well knew—and having given ; that, now so close to the end as it seemed, cu- 
many hours to the pursuit of the smaller sci- | riosity and research absorbed every other fac- 
ences, had a turn for danger and discovery | ulty ; Eleanor might be mouldering back to the 
as well. And when the Adjatross sailed—in | parent earth—I could not stay to meditate on 
spite of Eleanor’s shivering remonstrance and | such a possibility; my Uncle Paul's donation 
prayers and tears, in spite of the grave looks of | might enrich itself with gold-dust instead of the 
my friends—I was one of those that clustered | gathered dust of idle days—it was nothing to me. 
on her deck, prepared for either fate. They—/I had but one thought, one ambition, one de- 
my companions—it is true, were led by nobler | sire in those days—the discovery of the clear 
lights; but as for me, it was much as I told | seas and open passage. I endured all our hard- 
Eleanor—my affairs were so regulated that | ships as if they had been luxuries: I made light 
they would go on uninterruptedly in my ab- | of scurvy, banqueted off train-oil, and met that 
sence ; I should be no worse off for going, and | cold for which there is no language framed, 
if I returned, letting alone the renown of the | and which might be a new element; or which, 
thing, my Uncle Paul's donation was to be ap-| rather, had seemed in that long night like the 
propriated ; every thing then was assured, and | vast void of ether beyond the uttermost star, 
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where was neither air nor light nor heat, but | ing from the strange, weird sky above us, when 
ae bitter negation and emptiness. I was | again to our look-out a glimmer in the low hori- 
hardly conscious of my body ; I was only a con- | zon told its awful tale—a sort of smoky lustre 
pore search in myself. like that which might ascend from an army of 
The recent explorers had announced here, in | spirits—the fierce and fatal spirits tented on the 
the neighborhood of where our third summer | terrible field of the ice-floe. 
at last found us, the existence of an immense| We were alone, our single little ship speed- 
epace of clear water. One even declared that | ing ever upward in the midst of that untraveled 
he had seen it. | desolation. We spoke seldom to one another, 
My U ncle Paul had pronounced the declara- | oppressed with the sense of our situation, It 
tion false, and the sight an impossibility. The | was a loneliness that seemed more than a death 
North he believed to be the breeder of icebergs, | in life, a solitude that was supernatural. Here 
an ever-welling fountain of cold; the great | and now it was clear water; ten hours later and 
glaciers there forever form, forever fall; the | we were caught in the teeth of the cold, wedged 
ice-packs line the gorges from year to year un- | in the ice that had advanced upon us ‘and sur- 
changing; peaks of volcanic rock drop their ‘rounded us, fettered by another winter in lati- 
frozen mantles like a scale only to display the | tudes where human life had never before been 
fresher one beneath, The whole region, said | supported. 
he, is Plutonic; blasted by a primordial convyul- We found, before the hands of the dial had 
sion of the great forces of creation; and though | taught us the lapse of a week, that this would 
it may be a few miles nearer to the central fires | be something not to be endured. The sun 
of the earth, allowing that there are such things, | sank lower every day behind the crags and 
yet that would not in itself detract from the | | silvery horns; the heavens grew to wear a hug 
frigid power of its sunless solitudes, the more | of violet, almost black, and yet unbearably daz- 
especially when it is remembered that the spin- zling; as the notes of our voices fell upon the 
ning of the earth, while in its first plastic ma- | atmosphere they assumed a metallic tone, as if 
terial, which gave it greater circumference and | the air itself had become frozen from the be- 
thinness of shell at its equator, must have thick- | ginning of the world and they tinkled against 
ened the shell correspondingly at the poles; | it; our sufferings had mounted in their intens- 
and the character of all the waste and wilder- | ity till they were too great to be resisted. 
ness there only signifies the impenetrable wall| It was decided at length—when the one long 
between its surface and centre, through which | day had given place to its answering night, and 
wall no heat could enter or escape. The great | in the jet-black heavens the stars, like knobs of 
rivers, like the White and the Mackenzie, emp- | silver, sparkled so large and close upon us that 


tying to the north of the continents, so far from | we might have grasped them in our hands— 
being enough in themselves to form any body | that I should take a sledge with Glipnu and 
of ever fresh and flowing water, can only pierce | his dogs, and see if there were any path to the 


the opposing ice-fields in narrow streams and 
bays and inlets as they seek the Atlantic and 
the Pacific seas, And as for the theory of the 
currents of water heated in the tropics and car- 
ried by the rotary motien of the planet to the 
Pole, where they rise and melt the ice-floes into 
this great supposititious sea, it is simply an ab- 
surdity on the face of it, he argued, when you 
remember that warm water being in its nature 
specifically lighter than cold it would have risen 
to the surface long before it reached there, 
No, thought my Uncle Paul, who took nothing 
for granted ; it is as I said, an absurdity on the 
face of it; my nephew shall prove it, and I 
stake half the earnings of my life upon it. 

To tell the truth, I thought much the same 
as he did; and now that such a mere trifle of 
distance intervened between me and the proof, 
I was full of a feverish impatience that almost 
amounted to insanity. 

We had proceeded but a few days, coasting 
the crushing capes of rock that every where 
seemed to run out in a diablerie of tusks and 
horns to drive us from the region that they 
warded, now cruising through a runlet of blue 
water just wide enough for our keel, with silver 
reaches of frost stretching away into a ghastly 
horizon—now plunging upon tossing seas, the 
sun wheeling round and round, and never sink- 

Vor. XXXVII.—No. 221.—Tr 


westward by which, if the Albatross were for- 
saken, those of her crew that remained might 
follow it, and find an escape to safety. Our 
| path was on a frozen sea; if we discovered 
|land we did not know that the foot of man 
had ever trodden it; we could hope to find no 
caché of snow-buried food—neither fish nor 
game lived in this desert of ice that was so 
devoid of life in any shape as to seem dead 
itself. But, well provisioned, furred to the 
eyes, and essaying to nurse some hopefulness 
of heart, we set out on our ‘way through this 
Valley of Death, relieving one another, and 
traveling day and night. 

Still night and day to the west rose the black 
coast, one interminable height; to the east ex- 
tended the sheets of unbroken ice; sometimes 
a huge glacier hung pendulous from the preci- 
pice; once we saw, by the starlight, a white, 
foaming, rushing river arrested and transform- 
ed to ice in its flight down that steep. A south 
wind began to blow behind us; we traveled on 
the ice; three days, perhaps, as days are meas- 
ured among men, had passed, when we found 
that we made double progress, for the ice trav- 
eled too; the whole field, carried by some 
northward-bearing current, was afloat; it be- 
gan to be crossed and cut by a thousand cre- 
yasses; the cakes, an acre each, tilted up and 
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down, and made wide waves with their pon- 
derous plashing in the black body of the sea; 
we could hear them grinding distantly in the 
clear dark against the coast, against each oth- 
er. There was no retreat—there was no ad- 
vance; we were on the ice, and the ice was 
breaking up. Suddenly we rounded a tongue 
of the primeval rock, and recoiled before a nar- 
row gulf—one sharp shadow, as deep as despair, 
as full of aguish fears, It was just wide enough 
for the sledge to span. Glipnu made the dogs 
leap ; we could be no worse off if they drowned. 
They touched the opposite block ; it careened ; 
it went under; the sledge went with it; I was 
left alone where I had stood. Two dogs broke 
loose, and scrambled up beside me; Glipnu and 
the others I never saw again. I sank upon the 
ice ; the dogs crouched beside me ; sometimes I 
think they saved my brain from total ruin, for 
without them I could not have withstood the 
enormity of that loneliness, a loneliness that it 
was impossible should be broken—floating on 
and on with that vast journeying company of 
spectral ice. I had food enough to support 
life for several days to come, in the pouch at 
my belt; the dogs and I shared it—for, last as 


long as it would, when it should be gone there | 


was only death before us—no reprieve—sooner 
or later that; as well sooner as later—the liv- 
ing terrors of this icy hell were all about us, 
and death could be no worse. 


Still the south wind blew, the rapid current | 


, Seamed with metal. 
| have a magnetic quality ; it held me so that J 


| 
slow convolutions across the cuts and CTeVasges 
of the ice, wreathed ever nearer, and, lifting tts 
head at last, became nothing in the darkness by; 
two great eyes like glowing coals, with which ’ 
stared me to a stound, till I threw myself face 
down to hide me in the ice; and the whining, 
bristling dogs cowered backward, and wer 
dead. 

I should have supposed myself to be in tho 
region of the magnetic pole of the sphere, if | 
did not know that I had long since left jt po. 
hind me. My pocket-compass had become ep. 
tirely useless, and every scrap of metal that | 
had about me had become a loadstone, The 
very ice, as if it were congealed from water 
that held large quantities of iron in solution. 
iron escaping from whatever solid land there 


| was beneath or around, the Plutonic rock that 


such a region could have alone veined and 
The very ice appeared to 


changed my position upon it with difficulty, 
and, as if it established a battery by the aid of 


| the singular atmosphere above it, frequently 


sent thrills quivering through and through me 
till my flesh seemed about to resolve into all 
the jarring atoms of its original constitution; 
and again soothed me, with a velvet touch, into 


| a state which, if it were not sleep, was at least 
haunted by visions that I dare not believe to 


have been realities, and from which I always 
awoke with a start to find myself still floating, 


carried us, the dark skies grew deep and dark- | floating. My watch had long since ceased to 
er, the lanes and avenues between the stars | beat. I felt an odd persuasion that I had died 
were crowded with forebodings—for the air | when that stood still, and only this slavery of 


seemed full of a new power, a strange and in- | the magnet, of the cold, this power that locked 


visible influence, as if a king of unknown ter- 
rors here held his awful state. Sometimes the | 
dogs stood up and growled and bristled their | my body. Another idea, also, took possession 
shaggy hides; I, prostrate on the ice, in all | of me, for my mind was open to whatever visit- 
my frame was stung with a universal tingle. | ant chose to enter, since utter despair of safety 
I was no longer myself. At this moment my or release had left it vacant of a hope or fear. 


blood seemed to sing and bubble in my veins; | These enormous days and nights, swinging in 


every thing in invisible fetters and let nothing 
loose again, held my soul still in the bonds of 


I grew giddy with a sort of delirious and inex- 
plicable ecstasy; with another moment unut- 
terable horror seized me; I was plunged and 
weighed down with a black and suffocating 
load, while evil things seemed to flap their 
wings in my face, to breathe in my mouth, 
to draw my soul out of my body and carry 
it careering through the frozen realm of that 
murky heaven, to restore it with a shock of 
agony. Once as I lay there, still floating, 
floating northward, out of the dim dark rim 
of the water-world, a lance of piercing light 
shot up the zenith; it divided the heavens like 
a knife; they opened out in one blaze, and the 
fire fell sheetingly down before my face—cold 
fire, curdingly cold—light robbed of heat, and 
set free in a preternataral anarchy of the ele- 
meuts; its fringes swung to and fro before my 
face, pricked it with flaming spiculex, dissolv- 
ing in a thousand colors that spread every 
where over the low field, flashing, flickering, 
creeping, reflecting, gathering again in one 
long serpentine line of glory that wavered in 





their are six months long, were the pendulum 
that dealt time in another measure than that 
dealt by the sunlight of lower zones; they told 
the time of what interminable years, the years 
of what vast generations far beyond the span 
that covered the age of the primeval men of 
Scripture—they measured time on this gigantic 
and enduring scale for what .wonderful and 
mighty beings, old as the everlasting hills, as 
destitute as they of mortal sympathy, cold and 
inscrutable, handling the two-edged javelins of 
frost and magnetism, and served by all the un- 
known polar agencies. I fancied that I saw 
their far-reaching cohorts, marshaling and ma- 
neeuvring at times in the field of an horizon 
that was boundless, the glitter of their spears 
and casques, the sheen of their white banners ; 
and again, sitting in fearful circle with their 
phantasmagoria they shut and hemmed me in 
and watched me writhe like a worm before 
them. 

I had a fancy that the perpetual play of 
magnetic impulses here gradually disintegrated 
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nee: 
he expanse of ice, as sunbeams might have | ing up in spires of blood-red radiance that dis- 


ione. If it succeeded in unseatin sail ° 
ee A ae acta ad Gan | sn ema act wa iaoear ee 
pe be an end of me; it would be a ge s the heavens ; these 
for though I clung to life I did not be all one; dae ee ae — eget Seates 
fering. Something of the wild beast seemed to | perceive. “Pesha eats —— — petny 
spring up in my nature ; that ignorance of any | had hollowed it eh all its a Soma 
moment but the present. I felt a certain kinship lor had that Titanic rac a a a reer, 

«o the beer in her comfortable snowiness whom | years built it as a p cope the interminable 

I T had left in the parallels far below this unreal temple for their deity ; el oe essen oS 
= of ed I args traditions of | sprung far up hedieleaaidie selehel aaa sae 
such metempsychoses ; the thought gave me a | palely shining like mock heave . 
pang that none of these fierce and subtle ele- ens of hazy stars ; 
ments had known how to give before. But all e cceanedieat hen: pets Dhow coleunndies 
the time my groaning, cracking ice was moving high-heav ed arches, aorunguosed darkness ; its 
with me, splitting now through all its leagues | Now an aurora burned like poet 
of length along the darkness, with an explosion | went skimming under rf : ab blue-light, and 
like a cannon’s shot, that echoed again and | far and farther ron a vaults far off into 
iain in every gap and chasm of its depth, and | still loftier heights and ciel sad : yee 
seemed to be caught up and repeated by | nena Then these pane ange on radi- 
gn airy sprites, and snatched on from one | blocks of beryl winhsau able! ahtauaie 
to anot ill it fe 2 : i : wht . ory elicate 
= ee dead through the frozen vines and leaves, greener than the greenest 
It was at about this time that I noticed an- ais. cuit’ vinaeh aaa herein a Sa 
other species of motion than that which had | flowers; ob crimson ody os ee capitals of 
hitherto governed it seizing this journeying ice. | cinths like bedded sl ee by carbuncle ; hya- 
It bent and bent, asa glacier does in its vinotiess | Seaak ius tes iscaiem ce) amethyst ; violets 
fow between mountains ; it crowded, and loos- | been turned +6 Ratsie aa rye tpn 
ened, and f , 0 t , ° ne, yet all so cruelly cold, as 
ze penta gh pln hiagtos: : broke in an if the power that wrought such wonders could 

sty ’ y fragment was crushed | simulate a sparkle beyond even the lus 

and jammed together again; and the whole | light, but po ive i -y Smeien 4 
= i noes Sa I — the curve of lof life, that fnaiiae ut tone ror ty Seana 
some enormous whirlpool that swept it from | stalactite of clustered rul me he k : 
beneath. It might have been a day and night, |rora and glinted fi ep ree B= te ate 
it might have been an hour, that we traveled | ‘the thin oe ee ae 
on this vast curve—I had no more means of | body-full f # ede sade ae whole 
knowing than if I had veritably done with time. | dropped +4 mare or—hung downward and 
We were one expanse of shadow ; not a star sala aed tthe “like Yow ond a blossom of 
ibove us, only a sky of impenetrable gloom re- | the sor i “uieewe ere oe 
ceived the shimmering that now and again the | up from as , eben = te theghiocee 
circling ice cast off. It was a s , pire of aqua marine below. Here 
a w * such a steadiness caemiaagh pr," ant ote grenbemee rs pe aes 
out it that it had the effect of swiftness. . ig nly things 
was pathos since any water, or the mais oe! Sacertans Soa — = sehr ' ‘aere hife- 
nad been visible; we wihvbuer tere 
chile through some | ae “tor all ape aii nee ee 
I could have told ; snow had never fallen here; | of them 4 ret agape: haces Ao 
the mass moved you knew as if you felt the wher we br — - only wondered idly 
prodigioes hand thet grasped wd impelled it | and abi W oe tending as we drove in deeper 
from beneath. Whither was it tending, in the | more a coord that ice-roof, and curved 
eddy of what huge stream that went with the | while th ilent fi mate Prec Mg 
smoke of its fall hovering on the ’ brink to | we w rae = flashes sped = overhead. Now 
—— a tremendous cataract over the limits ‘now prey bine pee oe aan preeret, 
of the earth into the unknown abyss of space? | cle, from every ne» Stent rom every 1Cl- 
Far in advance there was a faint glimmeri | aan every crovies, and I paren that the 
sort of powdery light glancing ey oe Qaee mer Shall tanner pists Gout peer 
As we approached it—the ice and I—it grew ing form that sat if cn the tan 
fainter, and was, by-and-by, lost in a vast twi- | world. Was i ns erg the apex of the 
light that surrounded us on all sides; at the Anakim phe epee . ae mightter then the 
same time it became evident that we had pass- | all the curr ah ft —— enn ~ ey ee 
ed under a roof, an immense and vaulted roof. | Sooth I k ecm emrncen - pic oN 4 
As crowding, stretching, rending, we passed that m hee mode col gegen Ache 
; rd R op. ly an exaggerati f 

on, uncanny gleams were playing distantly | some Pace E parma “ es 
abcié a Ee thebad ta aba ae Gun one. | ids ” Usquimaux ‘sealed up and left in 
laying all things with a sheeted illumination as no prceet an Sg berth cig eM 

: yee ppeared to clothe him and giv i 

deathly as a grave-light, now and then shoot- | to his duskiness. Insensible aT od Goede 
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myself to any further fear, I cowered beneath | It was useless; the current that carried us ~a 
the stare of those dead and icy eyes. Slowly growing invincible, the gaping gulfs of the A 
we rounded, and ever rounded ; the inside, on | seas were sucking us toward them. [ fel]. I 
which my place was, moving less slowly than | scrambled to my feet; I would still haye iooes 
the outer circle of the sheeted mass in its viscid | back, but, as I attempted it, the ice whereon I 
flow; and as we moved, by some fate my eye | was inclined ever so slightly, tipped more boldly 
was caught by the substance on which this fig- | gave way, and rose in a billow, broke, and piled 
ure sat, It was no figure at all now, but a| over on another mass beneath. Then the cay. 
bare jag of rock rising in the centre of this solid | ern was behind us, and I comprehended tha; 
whirlpool, and carrying on its summit some- | this ice-stream, having doubled its central] point 
thing which held a light that not one of these | now in its outward movement encountered the 
icy freaks, pranking in the dress of gems and | still incoming body, and was to pile above ani 
flowers, had found it possible to assume. It | pass over it, the whole expanse bending, crack. 
was a thing so real, so genuine, my breath be- | ing, breaking, crowding, and compressing, jl] 
came suspended ; my heart ceased to beat; my | its rearing tumult made bergs more mountain. 
brain, that had been a lump of ice, seemed to | ous than the offshot glaciers of the Greenland 
move in its skull; hope, that had deserted me, | continent, that should ride safely down to crum. 
suddenly sprung up like a second life within | ble in the surging seas below. As block after 
me; the old passion was not dead, if I was. | block of the rent ice rose in the air, lighted by 
It rose stronger than life or death or than my-/| the blue and bristling aurora-points, toppled 
self. If I.could but snatch that mass of moon- | and mounted higher, it seemed to me that noy 
stone, that inestimable wealth! It was no- | indeed I was battling with those elemental agen- 
thing deceptive, I declared to myself. What | cies in the dreadful fight I had desired—one man 
more natural home could it have than this re- | against the might ofwmatter. I sprang from that 
gion, thrown up here by the old Plutonic pow- | block to another; I gained my balance on a third, 
ers of the planet, as the same substance in | climbing, shouldering, leaping, struggling, hold- 
smaller shape was thrown up on the peaks of | ing with my hands, catching with my feet, crawl- 
the Mount St. Gothard, when the Alpine ai- ing, stumbling, tottering, rising high and higher 
guilles first sprang into the day? There it | with the mountain ever making underneath; a 





rested, limpid with its milky pearl, casting out | power unknown to my foes coming to my ait, 
flakes of flame and azure, of red and leaf-green | a blessed rushing warmth that glowed on all the 
light, and holding yet a sparkle of silver in the | surface of my skin, that set the blood to racing 
reflections and refractions of its inner axis— | in my veins, that made my heart beat with newer 
the splendid Turk’s-eye of the lapidaries, the | hope, sink with newer despair, rise buoyant with 


cousin of the water-opal and the girasole, the | new determination. Except when the shaft of 
precious essence of feldspar. Could I break | light pierced the shivering sky I could not see 
it, I would find clusters of great hemitrope crys- | or guess. the height that I had gained. I was 
tals. Could I obtain it, I should have a jewel | vaguely aware of chasms that were bottomless, 
in that mass of moonstone such as the world | of precipices that opened on them, of pinnacles 
never saw! The throne of Jemschid could | rising round me in aerial spires, when suddenly 
not cast a shadow beside it. the shelf, on which I must have stood, yielded, 
Then the bitterness of my fate overwhelmed | as if it were pushed by great hands, swept down 
me. Here, with this treasure of a kingdom, | a steep incline like an avalanche, stopped half- 
this jewel that could not be priced, this wealth | way, but sent me flying on, sliding, glancing, 
beyond an Emperor’s—and here only to die! | like a shooting-star, down, down the slippery 
My stolid apathy vanished, old thoughts dom- | side, breathless, dizzy, smitten with blistering 
inated once more, old habits, old desires, I} pain by awful winds that whistled by me, far 
thought of Eleanor then in her warm, sunny | out upon the level ice below that tilted up and 
home, the blossoms that bloomed around her, | down again with the great resonant plash of 
the birds that sang, the cheerful evening fires, | open water, and conscious for a moment that I 
the longing thoughts for one who never came, | lay at last upon a fragment that the mass be- 
who never was tocome. But I would! I cried, | hind urged on, I knew and I remembered no- 
where human voice had never cried before. I | thing more. 
would return! I would take this treasure with Faces were bending over me when I opened 
me! I would not be defrauded! Should not | my eyes again, rough, uncouth, and bearded 
I, a man, conquer this inanimate blind matter? | faces, but no monsters of the pole. Whalemen 
I reached out my hands to seize it. Slowly it | rather, smelling richly of train-oil, but I could 
receded—slowly, and less slowly; or was the | recall nothing in all my life one fraction so beau- 
motion of the ice still carrying me onward? | tiful as they; the angels on whom I hope to 
Had we encircled this apex ? and were we driv- | opem my eyes when Death has really taken me 
ing out into the open and uncovered North, and | will scarcely seem sights more blest than did 
so down the seas and out to the open main of | those rude whalers of the North Pacific Sea. 
black water again? If so—if I could live | The North Pacific Sea—for it was there that I 
through it—I must have this thing! was found, explain it how you may—whether 
I rose, and as well as I could, with my cramp- | the Albatross had pierced farther to the west 
ed and stiffened limbs, I moved to go back for it. | than her sailing-master knew, and had lost her 
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reckoning with a disordered compass-needle 
ynder new stars—or whether I had really been 
the sport of the demoniac beings of the ice, 
tossed by them from zone to zone in a dozen | 
jours. ‘The whalers, real creatures enough, | 
had discovered me on a block of ice, they said ; 

nor could I, in their opinion, have been many | 
lavs undergoing my dreadful experience, for | 
there was still food in my wallet when they 

pened it. They would never believe a word | 
f my story, and so far from regarding me as 

one who had proved the Northwest Passage in 

my own person, they considered me a mere idle 

maniac, as uncomfortable a thing to have on | 
shipboard as a ghost or a dead body, wrecked | 
and unable to account for myself, and gladly | 
transferred me to a homeward-bound Russian 

man-of-war, whose officers afforded me more 

polite but quite as decided skepticism. I have | 
never to this day found any one who believed | 
my story when I told it—so you can take it for | 
what it is worth. Even my Uncle Paul flouted 
it, and absolutely refused to surrender the sum 
on whose expectation I had taken ship; while 
my old ancestor, who hung peeling over the 
hall fire, dropped from his frame in disgust at 
the idea of one of his hard-cash descendants 
turning romancer. But all I know is that the 
Albatross never sailed into port again, and that | 
if lopen my knife to-day and lay it on the table 
it will wheel about till the tip of its blade points | 
full at the North Star. 

I have never found any one to believe me, 
did I say? Yes, there is one—Eleanor never 


| 
| 
| 
} 
| 
| 


} 


doubted a word of my narration, never asked | 
me if cold and suffering had not shaken my | 


reason. But then, after the first recital, she 
has never been willing to hear another word | 
about it, and if I ever allude to my lost treas- 
ure or the possibility of instituting search for 
it, she asks me if I need more lessons to be con- 
tent with the treasure that I have, and gathers 
up her work and gently leaves the room. So 
that, now I speak of it so seldom, if I had not 
told the thing to you it might come to pass that 
I should forget altogether the existence of my 
mass of moonstone. My mass of moonshine, 
old Paul calls it. I let him have his say; he 
can not have that nor any thing else much 
longer; but when all is done I recall Galileo 
and I mutter to myself, ‘‘ Per si muove—it was 
a mass of moonstone! With these eyes I saw 
it, with these hands I touched it, with this heart 
I longed for it, with this will I mean to have it 
yet!” 
OUR NEIGHBORS THE BIRDS. 
Y IND reader, you whose love for Nature is 
as great as mine, whose greatest pleas- 
ure is in finding out her wildest haunts, and 
communing with her through her marvelous 
works, come with me away out into the woods 
and fields, and there let us together enjoy the 








feast spread out for us. 
I know of most lovely dells in which tinkling 


little brooks are always weaving silver threads 
through gray and mossy rocks; dells so quiet 
and so shaded that, save the sweet song of the 
Mavis, or of some amorous Grosbeak, or the 
Tanager, no sound breaks through the whisper 
of the leaves, the tinkle of the brook, for all the 
livelong day. I know of woods that cover hills, 
and then, descending them, throw out across 
the swamps the fringe of their broad mantle, in 
which the Warblers and the Thrushes love to 
dwell. I know of groves through which, for 
hours, we may wander, our feet moving with 
noiseless tread upon the soft green turf and 
moss; the sun’s rays but now and then glinting 
down upon us through the leaves, the winds 
sighing and singing a soft accompaniment to 
all the chorus being sung around us. 

Then come with me, and I will give you all 
the history of the birds we meet. 

The first note that we hear, as we cross the 
pasture and approach the outskirts of the woods, 
is the sweet, the peaceful song of our own fa- 
vorite, the Vireo. Drawing near, we recognize 
at once his cap of ashy blue, his eyes of pink, 
coat of bright olive-green, and waistcoat of un- 
sullied white; and as we stand beneath his 
perch, and watch him as he sings, can you won- 
der that, of all the feathered tenants of the 
woods, he is our own especial favorite? Is not 
his song the very expression of calmest, quiet- 
est content? Are not all his movements mark- 
ed by grace and elegance? I love to recline 
upon a mossy knoll in the deep oak woods and 
watch this little songster, and as I watch I won- 
der whose perfect, pardoned spirit lives within 
his little body. I often wish that if there is 
any truth in the transmigration of souls, I might 
be good and favored enough to, some time 
hence, become a Vireo. Alli the summer long, 


}in sunshine or in storm, from early morn to 


dewy eve, his sweet soliloquy, his beautiful 
hymns are heard—hymns breathing of love and 
gratitude for all the goodness of Nature’s God 
—soliloquies of peace and good-will for all the 
world. Ah, the Vireo is really an angel among 
the birds, and all should do him reverence ! 

See the little one how busily he keeps em- 
ployed, searching each leaf, each bud and twig, 
for dainty morsels of insect food; and as he 
moves among the foliage, now leisurely poising 
on some waving branch, now fluttering at the 
end of some leaf-capped twig, how like a little 
elf does he appear! 

He has flown; but his flight was short, for 
there he has alighted on the branch from which 
his pensile nest rocks to and fro before the sum- 
mer breeze. Let us examine the nest, for it is 
the type of all the dwellings of his family. Was 
ever neater model seen? How cunningly are 
twined and braided long and flexible strips of 
grape-vine bark, and silvery birch, and bass, 
into as perfect a basket as ever birds did weave; 
and how strongly the strands are sewn and tied 
around the forked twig; does it seem possible 


| that birds could make so strong yet light a fab- 


ric? Ah, my friend; but birds are the best 
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house-builders in the world, and each has al- 
ways had a model of his own, that has proved 
since earliest time the very best of all for his 
own particular wants. Looking into the nest, 
for it hangs just low enough for us to peer in- 
side its walls, we see the female bird patiently 
sitting upon her eggs. Leaning over to scan 
her a little closer, we crack a twig beneath our 
feet, and the sudden noise, rather than our 
presence—for she is no suspicious bird, but tol- 
erates the near approach of man—drives her 
from the nest. 

How neatly is the dwelling lined ; how care- 
fully are arranged the finer strips of bark and 
rootlets around the bottom and the sides; and 
on this lining are the eggs. ‘They are five in 
number, four of them of perfect form, their thin, 
white shells rose-tinted by the germ within, on 
each egg a few scattered dots and spots of 
brown and black. These are the Vireos, the 
rightful tenants of the nest. The fifth egg, of 
a coarser form, of grayish color, with thickly- 
spattered dots of brown and black, is the egg 
which the parasitic Troopial, the Cow-Bunting, 
has laid, depending upon the patient care and 
watchfulness of the Vireo to hatch and rear its 
offspring. One would surely think that with a 
family in prospective of four, the Vireos might 
be spared the imposition of having others’ chil- 
dren thrust upon them; but the Troopial, shift- 
less, lazy, and unloving, always leaves its eggs 
in others’ nests, and cowardly chooses those 
whose weakness is its own security. I always, 
when I find its egg laid in the nest of some small 
bird, destroy it, and so we'll do with this. We 


remove it carefully, lest our fingers might crush 
the tender shells of the other eggs, and drop it 
to the ground. 

See what a grateful look the Vireos give us; 
and in the oft-repeated song that the male is 
singing can you not hear how plainly he is 


thanking us? But come, we have intruded on 
their privacy full long enough, and the good 
wife is anxious to again settle upon her nest. 
Adieu, sweet birds, and may your chicks—which 
soon will burst their coverings—grow up to be 
such good and happy birds as you are now! 

A little farther in the woods, just where some 
oaks and chestnuts, scattered with some pines 
und other evergreens, make a deep-shaded spot, 
we hear a wondrous sweet and flute-like song. 
Let us quietly approach the spot, for the Song- 
Thrush, who is singing, is none too fond of 
man’s intrusion, There is the singer, perched 
upon the lower limb of yonder pine. Is he not 
a handsome bird? His coat and all his upper 
dress a brown and reddish olive, beneath pure 
white, with thickly spotted arrow-heads of black 
upon the breast. Is not his song a marvel of 
melody? Now ringing like a martial fife, now 
simulating the tender strains of a lover's flute, 
anon tinkling like a silver bell. Of all his fam- 
ily none approaches him in power and melody 
of song except the Hermit-Thrush, and which 
is the better singer I can not say. 


" au ————. 
heard the Hermit’s song, and, until I saw ¢}, 


bird, and proved him what he Was, Suppose) 
him to be a Song-Thrush with a maryeloy: 
| voice and talent. But the Song-Thrush ani 
the Hermit sing not in the same wood. Witt 

| the former lives the Tawny-Thrush, he wit! 

| the reddish coat and simple song; with tj; 

| Hermit lives the Olive-Back, whose son, 

| though sweet, is short and plain. No, ov 
such songsters could not live together; thei; 
| lives would be sung away in tuneful riya, 

The Hermit sings to the northern wildernes. 
and the mountains, and is silent, in the spring 
and autumn, when passing through the other’; 
| domains; the Song-Thrush to the lower pla- 
| teaus and more southern valleys. 

Both birds are of similar habits, living chiefly 
| upon the ground, subsisting upon the smalle; 
| berries and grubs and insects, and singing at 
morn and early eve and through the dark and 
cloudy days. They, with the Vireos, make 
glad the woods when rainy weather is upon 
them and other birds are silent, and nothing 
can be sweeter than their song when heard 
among the pattering rain-drops through th 
leaves. Our friend yonder is singing to his 
mate, who has just left her nest in the fork of 
that low cedar. 

You never saw a Song-Thrush’s nest? Come 
with me, then, and examine this; it is just 
high enough in the tree to permit us, standing 
tip-toe, to see inside it. This species always 
chooses a low tree for its nesting-place, while 
the Tawny or Wilson’s Thrush prefers the 
ground, as does the Hermit and often the Olive 
Back. Yon notice that the lower part of the 
nest is composed of fine twigs and grasses, upon 
which is built the strongly made mud structure. 
The interior is lined with fine roots and grass, 
and I doubt if you could distinguish either the 
nest or the handsome bluish-green eggs from 
those of the Robin, so much do they resemble 
them. The eggs of our other thrushes can be 
readily distinguished by the pale blue of the 
Hermit, the emerald-green of the Wilson's, 
and the red-and-brown-spotted blue of the 
Olive- Back. The Brown Thrush, or Brown 
Mavis, as it is often called, the bird which 
perches on a birch or maple in May and sings 
the livelong day, seeming to imitate the songs 
of all the other birds, but really pouring forth a 
medley of its own original thoughts—funny and 
unique, of course, but still its own—belongs not 
to the same family as the Song-Thrush, but is 
placed by naturalists among the Mocking Birds. 
So also is our Cat-Bird, that droll and whim- 
sical one, who sometimes sings for hours a pass- 
ing sweet and varied song, that, though all its 
own, seems to be parts of songs of all the oth- 
ers. 
The Cat-Bird always seemed to me to have 
a great resemblance to a plain young prima 
donna that I know, who, while singing sweetly, 
and singing much and often, is yet a little shrew 
and scolds most terribly. She has a voice at- 
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I often, in the wilds of Northern Muine, have 


tuned to melody of song; but when she rates 
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her husband it grates most harshly and unme- titmouse, its head downward, attentively ex- 
jodiously. To hear the Cat-Bird singing, and | amining a leaf or bud for insects’ eggs or cat- 
then approaching it to hear it scold—(a friend | ‘erpillars. Now taking a short, quick flight, 
of mine calls it the common scold of all the pursuing a flying insect, and now descending 
woods)—and you would be surprised to find | suddenly to a lower branch, following a spider, 
both accents issuing from the self-same bird. | which, to escape, had dropped, hanging to its 
Let us ascend into yonder cool and shady | | slender web until the danger passed. 

glen, where strangers’ footsteps rarely wander, Now we have a nearer view of the bird ; and 
and we may, perhaps, discover some rarer ten- | as we see its upper coat of blue, with its broad 
ant of the woods, for in such quiet nooks, where and flaming patch of yellow, and under-dress 
heavy foliage turns daylight into twilight, many | of yellow and white, with reddish band across 
of our loveliest birds seek homes and pass the | the breast, we know. the bird to be, what I at 
summer away. | first suspected, the Blue and Yellow- Backed 
Stop just a moment, for see, before us in | Warbler—the Parula Americana of modern writ- 
that bush a small bird has left its nest, and /ers. Such a beauty as he is, and such a curi- 
js flitting nervously in the shrubbery there. | ous song; like the words preacher, preacher, 
Watch it, and in the few glimpses of it that we | preacher, uttered at first loud, then gradually 
catch we will find, by its green and black striped | | subduing to simply preach, which is so faintly 
and mottled back, its yellow crown, its pure ‘lisped that we hardly hear it; or if we do, we 
white dress beneath, with sides of throat and | imagine it to be a cricket or gr rasshopper taking 

body of reddish-brown, that it is the Chestnut- | its first lessons in vocalism, 
Side, one of our prettiest and now most com- The bird sometimes breeds in our own for- 
mon Warblers, though in the days of Wilson | ests, though it usually seeks retirement in high- 
and Nuttall it was quite rare. er latitudes; perhaps, if we look carefully, we 
It belongs to the genus Dendroica of orni- | may find the nest. The bird has disappeared. 
thologists, of which we have twenty and odd | An instant since it perched beside that huge 
species in the United States. It is the prin- bunch of hoary moss hanging from that high 
cipal division of what was the Sy/via of former | limb; now he is gone. But what a curious form 
naturalists ; but as peculiarities of form and lthe moss has! Like an iron-gray wig, or old 
man's beard, untidy and uncombed, it seems, 


habits in some species were discovered on care- | 


ful study to be so marked and different from | with knots and snarls on every side. I who 
those of others, ‘‘Sylvia” was divided into am used to climbing trees will climb up this 
Dendroica, the true Warblers ; ; and Setophaga, | and get the moss; it will be a pleasant souvenir 
the Redstarts, and Parula and Mniotilta, the | of our walk to-day, 

Creeper - Warblers, and several others with As I climb up toward the bunch of moss the 


equally marked characteristics. Fora general | Warbler, who has agai appeared, flutters and 
name for them all, Sylvians, or ‘* Wood-Inhab- | expostulates before me. The nest must be in 
iters,” is good and appropriate. They compre- | this tree, or the bird would be less demonstra- 
hend the handsomest and most graceful of all|tive. Did you see that? Just as I stretched 
our birds, out my hand to grasp the waving bunch a bird 
The nest before us is a good type of the nests | flew out from within its folds, and now she joins 
of all the bush-building Warblers, being neatly | her mate in loud entreaties and scoldings. The 
made of grasses and rootlets and fine twigs | nest is in the moss, and curiously it is made; 
twined together ; and the interior is lined with | the ends of many fibres are sewn together and 
finer rootlets and horse-hairs, which the birds | twisted up into a pouch; inside this are carried 
by chance found in the woods, or perhaps | and woven finer pieces of the same material 
brought from the pasture a mile away. The| which are bent around. each other neatly yet 
eggs are of a pretty, creamy white, spotted and | loosely ; as if the bird had, at the outset, a mind 
splashed with brown and reddish and laven-|to make an elaborate structure, yet when half 
der; they so much resemble the eggs of many | done grew tired of the labor and finished hur- 
of the other Warblers that it must be a critic-| riedly. The whole tabric is so thin and sparse 
al eye indeed that could distinguish them. If | that I readily see through its densest part; yet 
we had not seen the bird, and seen it well, I| here the bird has laid her eggs. Four they 
confess that I would have hesitated in naming | are—tiny, pinkish-white, with spots of brown 
these eggs. and purple; and here she means to rear her 
But this moment, as I glanced up into the | family, the winds rocking them in their lofty 
foliage of the pine above our heads, my atten-| cradle, mother and all, for day and night, until 
tion was attracted to the movements of anoth- | the fledgelings leave the nest. We will spare 
er small bird. Stay! there it is again; and | this bunch of moss, at any rate until the birds 
now, as it moves about the tree, would you not | have flown. By-and-by, before the snows are 
call it a Warbler, and now a Creeper, and now | falling, perhaps we will come this way again, 
a small Flycatcher—so much does it mimic each | and then we will climb and get it. 
and all of these ? What did yousay? ‘That a hen and chick- 
What a lively fellow it is! now running along | ens just ran across that flat rock yonder? You 
a braach with nimble foot, now fluttering upon | are surely mistaken, for we are two long miles 
the end of some small twig, now hanging like a | from any house, and no sensible barn-yard fowl 
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would trust herself and family out here among 
the foxes and hawks. But I see now how you 
were misled; for behind that old log is skulk- 
ing a female Grouse, while her little ones are 
hiding among the dead leaves on the ground. 
Carefully approach them, and we will be able, 
perhaps, to capture one of the chicks. How 
they twitter and ‘‘ peet,” precisely like a week- 
old brood of chickens at home! Be careful; 
the old bird mistrusts us and will make a rush 
at one of us. It is only a few days since that 
I was with a friend in the Maine woods when, 
as we chanced to pass an old grouse with her 
brood, she, in her intrepid courage, flew in his 
face and gave him a severe beating with her 
wings. 

There is one of the chicks crouching beneath 
that sprig of juniper, and, stealing cautiously 
upon it, I have it in my hand. What a soft, 
downy little thing it is! How strong its limbs 
are as it makes the efforts of a wild animal to 
escape from me! Yes, the Ruffed Grouse is 
untamable, and, though the eggs be placed be- 
neath the domestic fowl and hatched, the chicks 
will, at the earliest moment, escape to the 
woods. See, the old bird has led her brood 
away into the thicket, where she is clucking 
for her missing one, and we will let our little 
prisoner free. How suddenly the little midge 
has disappeared! It is a peculiarity of all gal- 
linaceous birds, living in a state of nature, that 
they can most adroitly hide and escape from 
their pursuers, hugging to the earth here, 
squeezing between and under a few leaves 
there; dodging behind a pebble yonder, and 
they are gone! As you say, it is an interest- 
ing bird; from the great breadth of its habi- 
tat it is one of the most important of all our 
game-birds. 

The Ruffed Grouse is distributed throughout 
almost all portions of the continent east of the 
Rocky Mountains, and is probably one of the 
best known of our game-birds. Unfortunately 
it is cursed by a multiplicity of names in differ- 
ent localities ; and it is this synonymic affluence 
that has caused (not with this species alone) no 
little confusion among scientific men and oth- 
ers. For instance, this bird is called in some 
portions of Maine the Birch-Partridge and 
Gray-Partridge ; in Massachusetts it is simply 
called Partridge; in New York, Grouse, or 
Wood-Fow], or Pheasant ; and in Pennsylvania, 
Pheasant, and Ruffed Grouse—the last of which 
appellations is the only proper one. 

While in Ohio, in the spring of 1866, I found 
a nest of this species containing eight eggs; 
the nest was beneath an old fallen trunk of a 
tree, the bark of which I was for at least fifteen 
minutes knocking off in searching for beetles, 
during which time the old bird remained on 
her nest without moving, and only left it when 
my foot almost touched her. As she was the 
first that I had seen in that section I inquired, 
when I returned to the farm-house where I was 
stopping, if there were many grouse in that 
neighborhood. 





“Grouse!” repeated my host, arching }j, 
eyebrows with surprise, ‘why, Sir, we don’; 
have any grouse at all out here; none Neare; 
than the prairies out West.”—I have alway. 
noticed that Western people speak of localities 
‘*out West,” and have wondered what they qo 
in California and Oregon. 7 

Knowing that he meant the Pinnated Grouse, 
or Prairie-Chicken, which prefers open prairie 
countries to wooded ones, which the Ruffed 
Grouse always inhabits, I replied that I diq 
not mean Prairie-Hens, but Partridges, as we 
call them in New England. 

“ Partridges, certainly,” he replied ; “we haye 
heaps of them. Don’t you hear them whistling 
in all the fields ?” 

‘Whistling! Partridges don’t whistle,” said 
I; but instantly remembering that the ‘‘ Quail” 
of New England is properly enough in the West 
called ‘‘ Partridge,” I hastily continued, “ that 
is, the Partridges I mean, which live in deep 
woods, have a ruff of black feathers about the 
throat ; the male stands on old logs, and drums,” 

“Ah, you mean the Pheasant,” replied the 
man, recognizing the bird from my description; 
“nothing like calling things by their proper 
names. Yes, there are a right smart lot here 
some seasons; in others, they are scarcer,” 

As I before remarked the Ruffed Grouse pre- 
fers an uneven, wooded country, and is most 
abundant where gently sloping hills lead into 
swamps in which springs and brooks are abund- 
ant, and the whole of which are covered with a 
thick growth of alders, birches, and maples. I 
do not wish to imply that it is only in thinly 
settled countries that this bird is met with; for 
they are found in the near vicinity of villages 
and towns, and in some localities even make 
their homes in pastures quite near farm-houses : 
of course, in such places they are more shy and 
wild than in the far-off wilderness, and more 
difficult toapproach. In fact, I have seen them 
so tame in the Northern forests that I could 
walk up to within a few yards of them, they re- 
maining standing, quietly looking at me, like 
so many domestic poultry, and when I tried to 
flush them they only retreated into a thicket, 
skulking as if they had no thought of flying. 

About the first of May the female selects a 
retired spot in the woods, where, usually beneath 
a thicket of evergreen or a bunch of brush, or a 
log, she scrapes together a few leaves into a 
loose nest, and deposits from eight to twelve 
eggs. ‘These are usually of a yellowish white, 
sometimes a darker color, sometimes nearly 
pure white. They resemble in form and size 
the eggs of a bantam hen, and could easily be - 
mistaken for them. 

A very curious fact in the breeding habits of 
this Grouse has come to my knowledge, which I 
have not seen mentioned in works on natural 
history. If the female is persistently molested 
when resting on the ground, her eggs being de- 
stroyed by man or vermin, she, as a last resort, 
takes refuge in an abandoned nest of a Crow or 
other large bird, or the top of a broken stump, 
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in which she lays another complement of eggs. 
Several instances have occyrred that I have 
jearned of, and the trait seems well verified. 

This departure from nature, although very 
remarkable, is rivaled by another which I learned 
of from a gentleman in New Brunswick. A fe- 
male Dusky Duck, Anas obscura, a bird that 
has been considered to invariably nest on the 
ground, was found, on the shores of one of the 
Schoodic lakes, sitting on her nest full of eggs 
in a high yellow birch which leaned over the 
water. ‘To those who are acquainted with the 
habits of this Duck this incident will have no 
little interest, and it shows how widely birds 
will, in some circumstances, depart from their 
natural habits. 

Another instance: Recently, while boarding 
in a farm-house in New Hampshire, I noticed 
great numbers of Barn Swallows often alight in 
a large garden near the house, and run about 
on the ground as if in search of food. I went 
out into the garden, and, on approaching near 
the birds, discovered that they were chasing 
and capturing, like so many chickens, a small 
dipterous insect which fed upon the leaves of 
the turnip. That Swallows—birds, as is uni- 
versally known, of the greatest and most con- 
tinued powers of wing—should thus depart from 
their natural mode of capturing their insect 
prey, seems almost impossible; and I confess, 
if I had not repeatedly witnessed the occur- 
rence, I should have received an account of it 
with incredulity. The male Ruffed Grouse, 
during the season of incubation, generally re- 


main apart from the females, and do not join 
them until the young birds are two-thirds grown. 

A peculiarity of this species is its habit of 
“drumming,” which is done by the male birds. 
I have heard this drumming as early as Febru- 
ary, and as late as October and even Novem- 
ber; but usually it is not heard much before 


the first of April. The bird resorts to a fallen 
trunk of a tree or log, and, while strutting like 
the male turkey, beats his wings against his 
sides and the log with considerable force. This 
produces a hollow drumming noise, that may be 
heard to a considerable distance ; it commences 
very slowly, and, after a few strokes, gradually 
increases in velocity, and terminates with a roll- 
ing beat very similar to the roll of a drum, 

I know not by what law of acoustics, but this 
drumming is peculiar in sounding equally as 
loud at a considerable distance off as within 
afew rods, I have searched for the bird when 
I have heard the drumming, and while suppos- 
ing him to be quite near have not found him 
within twenty rods, and vice versa. 

Another peculiarity of the Ruffed Grouse, and 
I am done with it. I would refer to its habit 
of diving into the deep snow to pass the night 
in cold weather; this it does very frequently, 
and its snowy covering affords it a warm and 
effectual protection, But if rain falls during 
the night, and then the weather changes to 
freezing, the Grouse, imprisoned beneath the 
crust that forms on the surface of the snow, 





soon dies; and it is noticed that in seasons aft- 
er winters when the weather frequent!y changes 
from raining to freezing there is a scarcity of 
these birds. It is a common occurrence to find 
them in the spring dead, having perished from 
this cause. 

But we must continue our walk, and now 
that we are on the edge of the swamp let us 
penetrate into its fastnesses, and we may meet 
with something worthy of our attention. Step 
carefully on those stiff, tall tussocks of grass, 
and avoid those bright green patches, soft and 
smooth ; for they are deceitful, being nothing 
but thin coverings to almost unfathomable 
depths of quagmire. After all, there is some- 
thing exciting in such a passage, leaping as we 
do over hidden dangers, when a false step or a 
short jump may send us down out of sight. 
Often have I in pursuing wounded birds travel- 
ed across whole bogs, jumping and crawling ; 
and when I turned to retrace my steps, the ex- 
citement of the chase having passed, I was al- 
most appalled at the distance I had come and 
the difficulties to be surmounted in returning. 

But we are now getting on famously; the 
ground seems to be rising, as it often does in 
the interior of a swamp, and tinkling little rills 
run through it here and there, carrying off the 
superfluous moisture. Let us pause here at 
this cool bubbling spring and drink of its de- 
licious waters. 

What, you can not stoop to it! Pooh! my 
friend, your education has been sadly neglect- 
ed; but for this occasion, with a strip from yon- 
der silvery birch, I will fashion a woodman’s 
cup; and now drink. Is not the water satisfy- 
ing? is it not cooler and more grateful than if 
ice were in it, and does it not taste delicious in 
my birchen cup? Some of the happiest recol- 
lections of my life are connected with draughts 
of cold spring water in just such a rustic vessel 
as this. 

Again we start; and now as we approach the 
deepest portion of the swamp observe the growth 
of cedars and spruces and firs that is springing 
up—soon shall we be among them, and, doubt- 
less, they will soon show a taller stature. 

‘* What is that hideous noise, that Babel of 
screams and choking cries, as if a crowd of ma- 
niacs were trying to ovtdo each other in making 
most uncouth and unbecoming outcries,” did you 
ask? Do you not know that we are now ap- 
proaching a colony of Night-Herons, the Qua- 
Birds or Quawks of rustic naturalists? See, 
the old birds, quick-eared and suspicious, have 
heard our approach and are flying above the 
trees, around us, quawking fiercely at our in- 
trusion. If we had a gun with us we could 
quickly disperse them and silence their clamor ; 
but as we have not we must submit to it, even 
to being overpowered in our voices. 

Here we are in the midst of the colony; see 
on almost every tree are two, three, or four 
nests. Of course those loose bunches of twigs 
and sticks laid across each other so carelessly 
in the fork of the tree are nests, and in them 
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are laid the eggs of the birds and reared the | 
young. Does the confusion make you nervous ? 
Bless you, if all the eggs that are in the nests 
were hatched and the young birds half grown, 
the present noise would seem half stillness to 
what we then would hear. As it is but few of 
the young birds are hatched, as we may readily 
determine by the absence of small dead fishes 
on the ground beneath the trees. 

The Herons bring abundant supplies of fish- 
food for their young, and drop it to the nest-_ 
lings from above. Of this a large portion falls 
to the ground, causing the air, in warm weath- | 
er, to be filled with odors far from pleasant. | 
You do not feel like climbing up to some of the 
nests? Well, as I am more interested in the 
birds, I will ascend to a few of the nests, and 
secure a small supply of the eggs. There is 
little comfort, after all, in climbing up to Her- 
ons’ dwellings, for the birds are not the most 
cleanly in their habits; but here is a nest com- | 
plement of four eggs, which I will drop to you, 
singly, if you will catch them, As you say, 
they are precisely of the form and size of the | 
eggs of the domestic hen, but are of a beautiful 
greenish-blue in color, They are, when fresh, 
good on the table, so I am told; but you know 
prejudice goes a great way in the matter of our 
food. 

In this nest that I have just come to are two | 
young birds, possibly ten days old. They are | 
funny little wretches, covered with long, soft | 
down, with mouths wide enough to take in one’s 
hand; their claws are sharp enough, as they | 
cling to me when I take them from the nest, to) 
almost penetrate my flesh. We will carry them | 
home and rear them, giving them for food fishes 
and frogs and pieces of meat. I often have | 
adopted such protégés, and they richly paid me 
for all my trouble with a fund of comicglities 
almost endless. 

The Crows are hovering above us, cawing | 
and scolding for our interference with their | 
comforts; for I will tell you that a Heron col- 
ony is a great comfort to a family of Crows, the 
eggs and young Herons furnishing a most ac- 
ceptable diet to the black marauders. Of course 
the parent Herons expostulate, and even some- 
times attack the pirates, but with poor success ; 
for your Crow is a crafty rogue, and knows ex- 
actly how to outwit such poor clumsy birds as 
Quawks. 

As you have seen enough of heronries to last 
you one season, at least, we will retrace our 
steps; and we must hurry a little, for the sun | 
is about sinking behind the western hills, and 
the mosquitoes and midges are coming at us in 
myriads, 

We, who are a bit scientific, know why mos- 
quitoes were created, and what good they ac- 
complish to balance the misery they inflict upon 
us poor mortals who love the woods; but why 
midges and black flies were sent here I never 
could imagine, unless Nature meant to be con- 
sistent with her great plan that all mundane de- 
lights should have attendant sorrows. What 


| 





delicious, what glorious lives we could liye j, 

the Northern woods if none of those insects 
were in existence! Bless you! I have seen 
the time when I was salmon- -fishing in Ney 
Brunswick that I could almost imagine mysel 
in Paradise, such magnificent scenery, such de. 
lightful surroundings as were about me. 
the black flies and the midges! 


Sut 
Conceive of 


| all the mosquitoes in the world, and they woul: 
| hardly make a respectably small swarm of blac} 


flies, and their bites would be comfort when 
compared with the others’, I have seen fish- 
ermen with their faces so bitten by these tor- 
mentors that they were puffed out to nearly 
double their natural size; their eyes were closed, 
and the whole system in a state of high fevyey. 
In the day black flies; at dusk midges; anj 
at evening and through the night mosquitoes! 
And yet with them all we love the woods, and 
glad would we be to always live among them. 
At last we are out of the swamp and climb- 


, ing the brushy hill toward our home. Every 


bird, ‘‘as fades the glowing landscape on the 
sight,” seems in chorus to be thanking God in 
sweetest songs for his great and manifold bless- 
ings. And what sweeter choirs than these in 
Nature’s temples ever sing his praises? How 
insignificant does man, in all his pomp and van- 


| ity of great cathedrals, seem beside these hum- 


ble vet most devout worshipers ? 
The Song-Thrush; the Vesper-Bird; the 
Rose-breasted Grosbeak, that magnificent song- 


, ster who loves to wake the echoes of the deep- 


est woods through day and moonlight night; 
the White-throated Sparrow, he who has been 
justly called the Nightingale of America; the 
| Tanager, gaudy in dress, yet sweet in song; 
the Vireos, and all the Warblers and other 
| singers, are joining in one grand anthem. And 
now the Whip-poor-Will takes up the theme, 
singing sadly yet sweetly all the legends of the 
forests. 

The bird is to the superstitious rustic all that 
is weird and mysterious; but he is nothing but 
a bird; a strange bird, if you will, a sweet song- 
ster if I have any ear for music. He is a good 
and lovable bird, and with his cousin the Night- 
Hawk as interesting as any of the others. The 
other night, as I sat beneath the shadows of 
the grand White Hills, three of these birds were 
singing together in tuneful rivalry, and pen of 
mine can never half describe the sweetness of 
their music. I wonder whose souls are placed 
in the bodies of these birds. I fancy, as I hear 
them singing in the dark and quiet woods, their 
songs echoing from hill-side to hill-side, through 
valleys, and down into deep and most mysteri- 
ous glens, that every Whip-poor-Will was once 
a fair and pious nun, singing her whole life 
sweet hymns.amidst the quiet cloisters, and 
praying that all her sins and all the world’s 
may be forgiven. 

Sing on, sweet birds; attune your voices in 
purest melody. ‘The worldis all your own. Of 
torrid heat or arctic cold you have no fear, for 
both are at your pleasure or your avoidance. 
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TITHIN the last forty years there have 
\ been over seventy revolutions or differ- 
ent governments in Mexico, averaging two a 


year. Among the various parties which have 
distracted this unhappy country there has ever 
been one in favor of a monarchy. The men 
forming this party belonged generally to the 
European or Latin race. There were but about 
a million of the descendants of that race in Mex- 
ico. The remaining seven millions were native 
Indians, negroes, and mixed breeds. There 
were but few men of intelligence in the whole 
country. ‘The masses of the people were in a 
yery low state of ignorance and debasement. 

‘fhe monarchical party thought it impossi- 
ble to choose a sovereign who would be able 
to maintain his throne from among the rival 
chieftains who were struggling for the suprem- 
acy. Th2y avowed the necessity of selecting 
some distinguished man of foreign birth, thus 
avoiding the mutual jealousy of the military chief- 
tains. They also hoped in this way to be able to 
secure foreign aid, in money and arms, without 
which it was thought impossible that a stable 
government could be established. These mon- 
archists, many years ago, offered the cruwn to 
Joseph Bonaparte. As he declined, it was then 
offered to a son of Louis Philippe, and afterward 
to General Scott, when he occupied, with his vic- 
torious armies, the halls of the Montezumas, 

When, in the year 1861, England, France, 
and Spain entered into an alliance for the in- 
yasion of Mexico, to redress grievances ani to 
collect debts, the monarchists were animated 
with the hope that these three powers might be 
willing to aid their party in establishing a throne ; 
and thus, as they represented it, to give to Mex- 
ico a stable government, which would recognize 
the rights of foreigners, and which would re- 
spect its natignal obligations. 

With this object Generals Miramon and Al- 
monte, distinguished Mexicans of the monarch- 
ical party, visited the Courts of London, France, 
and Spain with the most urgent entreaties for 
the intervention of these powers to establish a 
monarchy. They declared that this was the 
desire of the great majority of the Mexicans. 
Mexico was intensely Roman Catholic. The 
church party was strong. To secure its sup- 
port a Catholic prince must be selected. Prot- 
estant England could not consistently aid in 
giving such support to a system of religion 
against which it protested. England made a 
private settlement of its grievances and with- 
drew from the alliance. Spain regarded Mex- 
ico as a revolted province. She would gladly 
lend her aid to establish a Bourbon prince over 
Mexico, which would virtually bring Mexico 
back into subjection to Spain. France, pro- 
fessing to love liberty and popular rights, could 
not take part in such atransaction. The fee- 
ble Spanish monarchy could not contend against 
the influence of the powerful French empire. 


! 





Spain made a private settlement with Mexico 
and withdrew. 

France was now left alone, with a small fleet 
in the harbor of Vera Cruz, and a few thousand 
men encamped several miles in the interior. 
The French Government was then greatly em- 
barrassed in consequence of the American war. 
The failure of the usual supply of cotton from 
America had, in a single department, thrown 
one hundred and thirty thousand men out of 
employment. The Government was compelled 
to feed these starving multitudes. Under these 
circumstances, with an encampment already in 
Mexico, France undertook to aid the Mexicans 
to establish a monarchy, should it appear that 
the majority of the Mexicans desired it, 

The avowed reasons for this intervention 
were that the war in America proved how dan- 
gerous it was for France to rely upon a single 
country for the supply of so important an article 
as cotton; that the establishment of a stable 
government in Mexico, reviving the arts of in- 
dustry, would open to France not only a new 
market for the purchase of cotton, but would 
also open a new region for the sale of French 
goods. And again, that the Mexicans, grate- 
ful to France for rescuing them from otherwise 
apparently hopeless anarchy, would be disposed 
to enter into peculiarly friendly commercial re- 
lations. 

Reinforcements were sent to the French army. 
They marched to the capital, after several bloody 
battles. All of the parties opposed to the mon- 
archy combined against them. The capital was 
mainly under the influence of the descendants of 
the Europeans. The monarchical and church 
party was apparently in the ascendency. The 
French were received with great enthusiasm. 
Those opposed to them had fled or were silent. 
In the crowded metropolis there was no voice 
heard to dissent from the general acclaim, Per- 
haps had Juarez, the President of the Republic, 
entered the streets with a victorious army, he 
might have been received with equal enthusi- 
asm, The monarchists would probably have 
retired or kept silence, and the republicans 
might have crowded the streets with shouts of 
welcome. However this may be, it is certain 
the French were received with great enthusi- 
asm. ‘The bells rang merrily. Music and the 
voice of cannon and the shouts of the multitude 
filled the air. Triumphal arches spanned the 
streets, congratulatory addresses were made, 
and ladies greeted the military array with wav- 
ing handkerchiefs and smiles from windows fes- 
tooned with flowers. 

General Forey, in command of the French 
troops, judged that the representations of the 
Mexican delegation to Europe were correct, 
and that the Mexicans, with great unanimity, 
and especially the more intelligent and wealthy 
classes, desired the creation of a monarchy by 
foreign aid. He issued a manifesto declaring 
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that it was his object to obtain redress of past | 


grievances, and to assist the Mexicans to estab- 

lish any stable government which they might 

choose ; but that government must be adopted 

by the people themselves, and that it must re- | 
spect property, punish crime, levy taxes im- 
partially, and protect perfect freedom of con- 
science in worship. 

A Provisional Government was organized un- 
der the protection of the French troops. First, 
a Superior Council was appointed, consisting 
of thirty-five of the most distinguished Mexican 
citizens. This Council chose three executive 
officers called the Regency, consisting of Gen- 
eral Almonte, General Salas, and the Archbish- 
op of Mexico. This Regency summoned an as- 
sembly of Mexican Notables two hundred and 
fifteen in number. This Provisional Govern- 
ment, thus consisting of a Regency of three 
members, a Council or Senate of thirty-five 
members, and a General Assembly of two hun- 
dred and fifteen members, met on the 10th of 
July, 1863, and voted with almost entire una- 
nimity to establish an Imperial Government, | 





and to invite the Archduke Maximilian of Aus- | 
tria to accept the throne. 

Maximilian was a young man thirty years of | 
age, of much moral worth, and of good abilities 
well cultivated. The testimony in his favor is 
unvarying. His morals were pure, his charac- | 
ter elevated, and his bearing remarkably frank 
and genial. The thoroughness of his educa- 
tion and his studious tastes were evinced by the 
fact that he spoke fluently several languages, 
and, young as he was, several volumes, journals 
of travels, highly creditable in their literary 
character, had already been published from his 
pen. His connections were such that he could 
probably bring more influence to his support 
than any other prince in Europe.. The Emper- 
or of Austria was his elder brother; Leopold, 
King of the Belgians, was his father-in-law ; 
Victoria Queen of England, Isabella Queen of 
Spain, and the Kings of Italy and Sweden, were | 
his cousins ; the Emperor of the French was his | 
personal friend. Maximilian was liberal in his 
political views and universally popular. 

We have now lying before us the journal of 
his travels, recently published in London, in 
three volumes, entitled, ‘‘ Recollections of My 
Life, by Maximilian I., Emperor of Mexico.” 
A few extracts from these volumes, written for | 
his friends alone, will give the reader some idea | 
of the mind and heart of the Archduke. 

In August, 1851, Maximilian was traveling | 
in Italy. He was then nineteen years of age. | 
No tourist will ever forget the descent of Vesu- | 


vius in the yielding ashes. Maximilian thus | 
. . | 
describes it : 





“Here a pleasure of the rarest kind awaited us. 


The famous gliding through the ashes was to be gone | 


through. I had often heard of such a thing at home, | 
but could never form a distinct idea of it. With mad 


delight I threw myself forward and jumped into the 
ashes, the whole company after me. The feeling is 
indescribably agreeable. One gets a notion of the 


" aa, 
from the height of the air down into the deep valley 
Thus it was with us. Half dead with laughing. y, 
vied, nevertheless, with each other in jumping With 
feeling of mad rapture. I often jumped yards wide 
into the sloping ashes. Sometimes I stopped for 4 
moment to prolong the pleasure and to recover breath 
for fresh laughing, and to observe my companions in 
the different phases of jumping. One was so glad to 
be once again allowed to be a child with all one 
heart, and on a legitimate occasion to give 
strained vent to merriment. 

“Vesuvius is a remnant of chaos. Thus the past 
speaks to us through the spirit of fire, and also i a 
us a warning of the future. As the fire purifies, ana 
as out, of mist and smoke the earth arose in its gyley. 
dor, and God himself enjoyed his work and said, It is 
good, so once again will smoke and mist arise and 
withdraw this foul old ball from the blessed eye of 
the Creator. But let us fly before these awful th ughts 
to the little church of the hermitage, to pray for the 
forgiveness of our sins. When the whole company 
was assembled in the poor chapel the priest read the 
holy mass, and then we returned in quick time, be. 
tween splendid vineyards, to Resina.” 


Under date of August 18, 1851, Maximilian 
wrote from Naples : 


“All put on their holiday dress and prepared for 
High Mass, which was to be read, in celebration of the 
birthday of our Emperor, at ten o'clock. Onur ship 


one's 


unre- 


| chaplain, a very worthy young man, read with calm de- 
| votion the holy mass, and sung after it the Te Dewm, 


I felt very sad during the service ; for it was the first 
time I had not been with my brother on this hap- 


| py day. I was alone, quite alone, in strange seas, wn- 


der another sky. Besides I had thought so long and 
so deeply of one of my beloved at home, about whom 
my heart was anxious, that I was in one of those for- 
lorn dispositions of mind in which a man feels a sort 
of sweet despair and longs for home. My family had 
made me too happy athome. But it is well that such 
a life should have an end; and these heavy hours are 
a bitter but a wholesome medicine. To celebrate the 
day I invited the officers of the ship and the chaplain 
to dinner.” 


The following were his reflections upon visit- 
ing a Carthusiax cloister in the valley of the 
Arno: 

**A tall, serious young man, picturesquely dressed 
in white, entered the hall from his room, astonished 
at the sight of visitors, and avoiding speech with them 
in every possible way. It was the master of novices. 
What could have induced him to choose the solitude 
of death? Will he not, at times, lean on a stone sup- 
port of his altar and look down upon the sunny, laugh- 
ing, joyous valley, where all is full of hope and happi- 
ness, where the children of earth playfully hasten over 
blooming fields as free as the birds of the air; or 
when, on the evening of St. John, the cupola of the 
cathedral is gloritied with hundreds of lights, and the 
bridges of the Arno are reflected in its silver waves, 
and the merry songs of the moving crowds are heard 
in the cloister—will he not, at these times, be seized 
with an unfathomable woe, by an irresistible longing 
for a moment of pleasure and joy, for one hour of ter- 
restrial delight? 

‘*Pitiable, very pitiable man! You are proud of 
your life, which is pure because temptation is removed. 
You have consecrated your heart to death, and death 
alone will give it its icy rest. We left the cell, and 
the novice-master remained. How I should have 
liked to bring him back to nature—to life! But he is 
dead to the world; the Carthusian monastery is his 
tomb; and who knows whether it will not, at last, 
bring to him, as to many others, rest and peace ?” 


At Syracuse he writes as follows : 


“There are some things which stamp themselves 
on our memory with melancholy impression. This I 
found here ; for far from the world, and quite forgot- 


| ten, is the grave of an American cadet, eighteen years 
splendid feelings of a bird of prey when winging itself | 


old, who, separated by the wide, wide ocean from his 
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im, lies in strange ground among foreign people and 
neople of a different religion. 
“This young man, in the bloom of youth, was killed 
yy q bullet ina duel. They have granted him, in the 
Latomia, a narrow little place in the rocky wall, quiet 
as death; and the wide ocean flows between him and 
pis family. 
ow this grave, and I still think frequently, with sor- 
row, of the poor young American in the Latomia of 
hot Syracuse.” 

On the 6th of July, 1852, he wrote from Ma- 


pe 


deira : 


“| had hardly opened my eyes when the sweet tones | 


of our national hymn sounded in my ears, and sug- 
eested solemn thoughts to my mind on my entrance 
into my twenty-first year. This was a kind of surprise 
on the part of our courteous consul, who inaugurated 
the day with this grandest hymn of noble Austria. I 
was twenty years of age, and had arrived at an im- 
portant period of my life. Notwithstanding my youth 
many grave and solemn thoughts dwelt in my mind 
on that morning. Externally the attainment of my 
majority would cause but little change in my life; as 
before it I was already, so far as my position would al- 
low, my own master; and even in material points had 
not been fettered by the usual restrictions upon mi- 
nors. If there be any prophetic warning in the manner 


in which one’s birthday is spent, then the year to come | 


will be gay, bright, and free from care; for never did 
I pass this anniversary in so joyous and enchanting a 
manner. Quite early in the morning I escaped, with 


. sherland and his relatives, from all that was dear to | 


I can not express how sad I felt when I | 


ly and wonderingly round the dying man to recite 
some pions prayers for the departing. But none of 
| them had the courage to do it. The crowd stood 
| around, mute and awe-stricken, while the all-import- 
ant moment might easily be lost. I did not hesitate, 
but hurried to my cabin, whence I returned with a 
splinter of the holy cross and my prayer-book. I at- 
tached the former to the hammock, and knelt on the 
deck near the dying man. That seemed to break the 
spell, and all joined in devout prayers for the salvation 
of this poor soul. When the sun shed his last beams 
jon the anxious group the poor young man had 
breathed his last. The ship's bell was tolling tremu- 
lously, and the coming night soon spread its pall over 
the departed. 

“Thad never before witnessed a death, and it re- 
quired a great effort for me to remain to the last. It 
was especially moving to witness the dying man in 
his last moments, as he strove to spring from his ham- 
mock, while his companions had to restrain him by 
holding him. At last he suddenly dropped his head 
and died. It was horrible for me to witness all this, 
although after it dying appeared much easier than I 
imagined. The moment was solemn, and, I thank 
God, devoted to prayer. I saw many a tear in the 
eyes of our young officers, who otherwise would per- 
haps have thought of any thing but death. It was al- 
together a bitter but very beneficial lesson for me and 
for all.” 


We will give one more extract—an import- 
| ant one—expressing the writer’s views upon the 
subject of slavery: 


a circle of friends, from the ship, to spend the day as | 


travelers in country fashion.” 
In Albania, on the Ist of August, he wrote: 


“The building before us was called a Christian 
church. It consisted of stone-walls with a decayed 
roof, containing within its desolate space only a few 
solitary intimations of its august purpose, and these 
almost effaced or destroyed. And yet the spirit of the 
Almighty still dwelt within this little church, for we 
were almost involuntarily drawn into it, and amidst 
dust and decay the men from the north and the south 
uncovered their heads and made the sign of the cross, 
that symbol of peace by which we brethren may rec- 
ognize each other in all parts of this vast globe, what- 
ever be our language, whatever our station in life.” 


The following touching description of a death- 
scene, on board the ship of which Maximilian 
was commander, affords very interesting insight 
to his character : 


“A commander who understands his position and 
considers himself a true sailor loves his subordinates. 
After a time there is a bond that unites the whole crew. 
Dangers are experienced together, pleasures enjoyed 
together, seas are crossed in pleasant company, and 
every one feels that on the wide ocean he belongs to a 
little world linked together by common occurrences of 
daily life. If one of that large fam‘ly becomes endan- 
gered one must be devoid of feeling not to feel anxious. 
Some days ago one of our sailors said that he was un- 
well. He was now hovering between life and death. 
He had been carried on deck in a hammock to enjoy 
the fresh air. The doctors did all that their unfortu- 
nately too precarious art advised, but to no avail. The 
lamp of life slowly burned to its end, and the vital 
spark flickered more and more faintly. I frequently 
asked the dying man how he was. But his glassy eye 
could recognize me no more, and his lips only stam- 
mered unintelligible words. 

‘““When the doctor reported to us that death would 
soon certainly take place I ordered to send for a priest 
as speedily as possible. Messengers were sent out in 
all directions, and telegraphic signs agreed on from 
the coast, in order to announce his arrival; but hours 
passed, and spiritual consolation could not be found. 
However, I could not allow an Austrian sailor to end 
his life like a soulless piece of flesh and blood. I re- 
quested those of the crew who crowded sympathizing- 


“There are four causes, three of which may be term- 
ed negative, which contribute to destroy domestic life 
| in Brazil: the want of an old established home belong- 
| ing to the head of the family, in which generation after 
| generation lives, in the same style and with the same 
habits ; the total absence of all idea and all feeling of 
conscience ; the entire want of a religious principle ; 
the fourth and the most hideous, and never sufficient- 
| ly to be deprecated, is that of slavery, which it is the 
duty of every Christian man, be his nation and rank 
| what it may, to wage war against, both by word and 
| deed. Slavery unites within herself, and, alas! repro- 
duces the three former evils. How can the blessing 
| of home dwell side by side with slavery? How can 
conscience exist, when there are men beyond the pale 
| of the law—when beings who have souls depend ex- 
| clusively on the arbitrary power and caprices of some 
| few of their fellow-creatures ? Is not religion a mock- 
ery and an empty jest, when the white man arrogates 
the right to treat those who are, equally with himself, 
born in the image of the Creator, like beasts of bur- 
den or like bales of goods ? 
“True progress and real prosperity can never be 
spoken of in Brazil so long as slavery exists. Slaves 
| and respectable immigrants can not live side by side. 
Slave-owners can not be just. To break through 
| slavery, therefore, should be the first act of modern 
| Brazil. It could not be done without some pain; but 
| all natural vigor begins in pain. What revolting rea- 
| sons do not cold-hearted sophists give for a continu- 
| ance of slavery ? Why do not people who uphold such 
| institutions return to the worship of heathen gods? 
| It would be much more consistent and convenient. 
| If Brazil would thrive and prosper among the empires 
| of the world, it must have an iron-handed regenerator, 
| a white despot, basing his principles on justice. His 
would be ihe melancholy lot not to be understood by 
| the men of his time, to be hated by his Brazilian con- 
| temporaries. But history would accord him a high 
| rank among those who work for the future, and he 
would be blessed by future generations.” 


These brief extracts will give the reader an 
{idea of the character of Maximilian such as 


}could be obtained in ao other way. In the 
| a 2 ee 

| summer of 1863, when the Provisional Govern- 
ment was organized in Mexico, Maximilian, 


| with his young wife, Carlota, was residing in his 
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The Arch- 


palace of Miramar, near Trieste. 


duke then held the high position of Governor- | 


General of Lombard-Venice. His bride, the 
Princess Maria Carlota Amelia, usually called 
Carlota, was daughter of Leopold, the King of 

the Belgians. Leopold’s first wife was Princess 

Charlotte, daughter of George 1V. of England, 

and heiress to the British throne. His second 

wife, the mother of Carlota, was the daughter 

of Louis Philippe. ‘The father of Carlota was | 
a Protestant; her mother was a very earnest 

Catholic. Carlota was at this time twenty- | 
three years of age. ‘The French was her ver- 
nacular tongue; and yet it is said that she 
spoke with equal fluency German, English, 
Spanish, and Italian. Her education had been 
very carefully conducted, and we know not that 
any voice has ever spoken to her detriment. 
She was tall, beautiful, and graceful, and re- | 
markably mild and affectionate in her disposi- 
tion. Both her father and mother were moral- | 
ly and intellectually superior characters, and | 
Carlota inherited the virtues and the excellences | 
of both. | 

There perhaps was never a more perfect and 
affectionate union. Carlota had no taste for | 
fashionable life, and was earnestly devoted to 
the welfare of the people. The poor ever found 
in her a friend, It is not easy to imagine a | 
more enviable position to be occupied in this 
world than was then occupied by Maximilian 
and Carlota, 

Upon the shores of the Adriatic Sea, about 
three miles from the city of Trieste, is situated 
the beautiful castle of Miramar, It is one of 
the most attractive palaces of Europe, in the | 
midst of scenery of rare loveliness, and in a de- | 
licious clime. In the rear of the castle are 
gardens, parks, and lawns, embellished with all 
the attractions which wealth and taste can con- 
fer. A massive marble staircase descends from 
the eastern front to the tideless waters of the 
sea, On the one side one was cheered by the | 
breathing of the wind through the forest, the 
foliage, and the flowers, and the songs of birds. | 
On the other the spirit was lulled to repose by | 
the soft murmurs of the sea, 

The castle is built of cream-colored stone. | 
It is GO feet high, 84 feet wide, and is flanked | 
by a tower which rises to the height of 140 feet 
above the surface of the water. In its interior 
arrangements it has all the elegance and con- 
venience which modern art and wealth can con- | 
fer. Here Maximilian and Carlota were resid- 
ing, apparently in the enjoyment of every bless- 
ing earth could confer—youth, health, wealth, 
rank, and the enthusiastic homage of all who 
surrounded them. | 

On the 3d of October, 1863, the Mexican | 
deputation visited the Castle of Miramar to an- 
nounce to Maximilian that the Mexican nation 
had adopted for its form of government a lim- | 
ited, hereditary monarchy, and offered the crown 
to His Imperial Highness, the Archduke, with 
the title of Emperor of Mexico. This delega- 
tion consisted of nine distinguished Mexicans. 


| tain, as far as possible, this popular vote. 


| of Miramar. 


cheeks of both. 


Sefior Estrada, the President of the Commis. 
sion, addressed the Archduke in a carefully pre- 
pared speech, in which he alluded to the ‘@nar. 
chy with which Mexico had been devastate) 
for nearly half a century; to the unsuccessfy 
attempts to establish republican institutions 
which, he said, were contrary to the traditions 
customs, and inclinations of the people; to the 
absolute necessity of some foreign aid to enable 
Mexico to escape from the confusion which had 
so long reigned, in consequence of the strug- 
gles of rival chieftains; and, finally, to the al- 
most universal desire of the Mexican people that 
Maximilian should accept the crown. He said: 


“We, who are but feeble interpreters of the generg) 


| applause, of love, of the hopes and prayers of a whole 


nation, come to present, in that nation’s name 
your Imperial Highness the crown of the Mexi 
Empire, which the people offer you, Prince, freely 
spontaneously, by a solemn decree of the Notables 


0 


- 
| ready ratified by many provinces, and which will soon 


be, as every one says, by the entire nation.” 

The Archduke, in a very graceful reply, de- 
clined accepting the throne unless its accept. 
ance were the clearly defined wish of the Mex- 
ican people. The vote of the Notables alone 
was nat in his view sufficient to establish that 
point; but he assured the delegation that he 
was ready to undertake the task of the regenera- 
tion of Mexico, if he were called to the task by 
the voice of universal suffrage. ; 

The commission returned to Mexico to ob- 
Six 
months passed away. On the 10th of April, 
1864, the delegation again visited the Castle 
Maximilian had been apprised 
of its coming, and that the deputation had ob- 
tained for his election, as far as possible, the 
sanction of the popular vote. In preparation 
for the ceremony of accepting the proffered 
crown the Archduke had the day before re- 
nounced all claims to the succession to the throne 
of Austria. The solemn ceremony took place 
at Miramar, in the presence of the Emperor of 
Austria and his other brothers. At the close 
Maximilian and Francis-Joseph repeatedly em- 
braced each other, while tears flowed down the 
They seemed to have a moni- 
tion that they were about to part never to meet 
on earth again. 

It was Sunday, and one of the most serene 
and lovely of Italian days, as the Mexican dep- 
utation left their apartments in the Hotel de 
Ville, of Trieste, and repaired to the palace of 
Maximilian. The pleasure-grounds were thrown 
open, as usual, on that day, and the inhabitants 
of the city thronged those avenues and bowers. 
A mounted escort preceded the four carriages 


| which conveyed the deputation, and the long 


line of additional carriages which were filled 
with persons of distinction in the regalia of full 
dress, 

They were presented to the Archduke in the 
magnificent hall of reception. Maximilian, in 
the uniform of Vice-Admiral of the Austrian 
Navy, stood before a table covered with a cloth 
of richest tapestry. Carlota was by his side, 
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iainananmcasacee 
io in very elegant attire. The Mexican dep- 
atation, with the distinguished Mexicans in 
Europe who accompanied them, amounted to 
+yenty-one persons. Many illustrious person- 
ives, gentlemen and ladies, from the archducal 
pty and from other courts in Europe, were 
also assembled. Senor Estrada, President of 
the Deputation, again offered the crown to Max- 
imilian, in a carefully written address : 

“Our happiness is complete in informing yon, in 
the name of the Regency of the Empire, that the vote 
fthe Notables, by which you have been designated 
for the crown of Mexico, is now ratified by the adhe- 


sion of an immense majority of the country, by the 
nicipal authorities, and by the town corporations ; 
thus consecrated, that unanimous proclamation 
has become, by its moral importance and by its nu- 
merical strength, truly a national vote.” 

He then gave utterance to the strongest ex- | 
pressions of gratitude to the French government 
for its generous aid. He spoke of the great 
difficulty still to be encountered in founding a 
stable empire from the elements of chaos; he 
yecognized the self-denial the Archduke mani- 
fested in being willing to undertake so labori- 
ous a task, ‘* There will be no reward,” he 
said, in conclusion, ‘* more enviable than that 
which your Highness will receive, in seeing, at no 
remote day, Mexico prosperous and respected.” 

Maximilian in reply said : 

“A mature examination of the acts of adhesion 

‘ich you have just presented me gives me confi- 

> that the vote of the Notables of Mexico, which 
brought you a short time ago to Miramar, has been 
ratified by an immense majority of your compatriots, 
and that I can consider myself henceforth, with good 
right, the elect of the Mexican people.” 

He then stated that he accepted the power 
thus intrusted to him by the nation, but that 
he should retain it only so long as might be nec- 
essary to establish order upon liberal institu- 
tions. Maximilian had no children, and con- 
sequently had no ambition to establish a dy- 
nasty in hisown family. In conclusion, he said : 

“Great is the undertaking. But Idonot doubt that 
I shall succeed, confiding in Divine aid and the co-op- 
eration of all good Mexicans. Before departing for 
my new country I shall be detained only by the time 
necessary to visit the Holy City, to receive from the 
Venerable Pontiff the blessing so precious for every 
sovereign, but doubly important to me, who have been 
called to found a new empire.” 

The oath of office was administered by high 
dignitaries of the Church. The assembly then 
repaired to the chapel, where the grand Je 
Deum was chanted. The flag of Mexico rose 
proudly over the tower of the castle, greeted 
by salutes, which echoed along the hills, from 
the frigates in the harbor, and from the Castle 
of Trieste. 

Four days after this, on the 14th of April, 
Maximilian and Carlota left their beautiful 
home on the shores of the Mediterranean, to 
enter upon that tragedy in Mexice which is one 
of the saddest in the annals of time. It was a 
delightful Italian day. Again the palace and 
the grounds of Miramar were thronged. All 
Trieste was astir. The popularity of Maximil- 
ian and Carlota, and the novelty of the event, 
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rendered it a féte day such as Trieste had nev- 
er witnessed before. 

At two o'clock in the afternoon the Emperor 
and Empress, having taken an affectionate and 
tearful adieu of their friends, arm in arm de- 
scended the marble steps of the palace to the 
sea which washed their base. The air was fill- 
ed with the roar of cannon, with the music of 
the bands, and with the acclaim of the thou- 
sands who were clustered upon every adjacent 
point. <A boat, canopied with purple and gold, 
received them and conveyed them to the steam- 
er Novara. The event was announced by a sa- 
lute from all the frigates in the harbor, and from 
the guns of the castle of Trieste, while the crews 
of the boats and the ships almost drowned the 
thunders of the cannon by their shouts. 

The flag of Mexico was unfurled, and the 
steamer weighed anchor and put to sea, escort- 
ed by the French frigate Themis, and an Aus- 
trian fleet of eleven steamers. Running down 
the eastern coast of Italy they doubled the Cape 
of Otranto, passed through the Straits of Mes- 
sina, and at noon of Monday the 18th entered 
the harbor of Civita Vecchia. A brilliant es- 
cort from Rome here met the Emperor. A 
vast concourse was assembled to witness the 
landing of their Majesties, and the event was 
accompanied by a gorgeous military and civic 
display. At six o’clock that evening Maximil- 
ian and Carlota entered, by rail, the Holy City. 
Their arrival was announced by a salute from 
the guns of the Castle of San Angelo. The 
Marescotti palace was furnished, for their enter- 
tainment, with the most costly decorations, In 
the night Maximilian and Carlota sauntered 
out to view the ruins of the Coliseum silvered 
by the rays of the moon, The next morning 
they had an audience with the Pope. It wasa 
gala day for Rome. Maximilian and the Holy 
Father remained in private conference for more 
than an hour. 

The next day their Majesties attended mass, 
and received the communion from the Pope. 
A day of brilliant festivities followed. The 
next day they again visited the Pope, through 
files of troops lining the streets, and attended 
by all those demonstrations of parade and joy 
in which the Roman people, high and low, so 
greatly delight. There was another private 
audience ; on bended knees the sovereigns re- 
ceived the benediction of the Holy Father, and 
took their leave. All Rome, apparently, ac- 
companied the royal pair to the railroad train 
at four o’clock in the afternoon. As the sun 
was sinking behind the hills the train reached 
Civita Vecchia. Amidst the booming of can- 
non, bursts of music, and the shouts of the mul- 
titude, the Emperor and Empress re-embarked. 
The gathering gloom of night soon concealed the 
fleet as it disappeared on the measureless sea. 

Leaving Gibraltar on the 27th of April with 
but two ships—the Novara and the Themis— 
and touching at Martinique and Jamaica, they 
reached Vera Cruz on the 28th of May. The 
uncontradicted testimony is that the reception 
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of the Emperor and Empress at Vera Cruz was 
enthusiastic in the highest degree. The Em- 
peror issued a proclamation to the Mexican peo- 
ple announcing that he had come in response to 
their call; that painful as it was to him to leave 
his country and his friends, and that weighty as 
were the responsibilities thus assumed, he cheer- 
fully undertook the task, to which he believed 
himself to be called, not only by the suffrages 
of the Mexican people, but also by the voice of 
God. ‘*I have,” said he, ‘‘ bid farewell forev- 
er to my own, my native country, being con- 
vinced that the Almighty has pointed out to 
me, through you, the noble mission of devoting 
all my strength and heart to a people who, tired 
of war and disastrous contests, sincerely wish 
for peace and prosperity.” 

A committee, composed of the officers of the 
city of Vera Cruz, led by the Mayor, imme- 
diately repaired on shipboard and addressed 
their Majesties in the warmest terms of con- 
gratulation and welcome. The heat of ap- 
proaching summer in this tropical climate was 
excessive. It was not deemed safe for those 
unacclimated to remain long upon the coast. 
It was therefore decided that the royal pair 
should leave early the next morning for the 
purer air of the mountainous interior. 

At five o’clock the next morning mass was 
said, on which occasion the Emperor remarked, 
**T wish, in the future, that there be no distinc- 
tion made between those who are Indians and 
those who are not. All are Mexicans, and have 
an equal right to my solicitude.” 

Immediately after mass the Emperor and 
Empress, in a small boat, were conveyed to the 
shore. Here the Emperor was met by the pub- 
lic officers, and in a congratulatory address was 
presented with the key of the city, on a silver 
salver. After a brief reply their Majesties, 
accompanied by General Almonte, entered an 
open carriage and drove through the principal 
streets of the city. An immense retinue fol- 
lowed them in carriages, upon horseback, and 
on foot. They passed beneath triumphal arches. 
The windows were festooned with flowers, and 
the shouts of the populace blended with all the 
festival sounds of joy. This popular reception 
was at an early hour, to avoid the heat of the 
sun. Accompanied by an imposing escort, 
Maximilian and Carlota took their seats in the 
cars, and at nine o’clock reached Soledad, where 
they breakfasted. 

Continuing their journey in carriages, and de- 
layed by an accident, they did not reach Cordova 
until two o’clock the next morning. The night 
was dark and rainy. Men were sent out several 
miles to meet them with torches. 
Council in a body received them with congratu- 
lation. On the ensuing day at ten o’clock they 
attended mass and the Ze Deum. They were 
then presented to the authorities of the city. 
The festivities of the occasion were closed with 
fire-works, and with, apparently, the rejoicings 
of the whole population. 

At eight o'clock the next morning they re- 


The Town | 


' . . . ° i 
|sumed their journey in carriages to Orizabg 

| eighteen miles distant. Stopping a moment 4, 
| receive the congratulations of the inhabitants of 
| a little village on the way, they entered the city 
| of Orizaba. The Mayor, accompanied by ¢},, 
| city officials, received them and conducted thon 
|into the city, where they were received with 
all the demonstrations of enthusiastic welcom 
| which flowers, banners, music, booming cannon, 
and the heartiest acclamations of the populace 
|could give. In response to the congratulations 

which were uttered, the Emperor said : 

“The love with which our new country greets ys 
profoundly moves us. If all will unite in the sole eng 
of promoting the lasting greatness and prosperity of 
our country, Providence then will crown our efforts 
May it please God to hear our prayers, and to give the 
Empire the era of peace which it so much requires to 
advance in greatness and prosperity.” 

During the procession the people, in their 

ardor, endeavored to unharness the mules, that 

| they might draw the carriage of the Emperor 
| and Empress with their own hands. But Max- 
imilian was unwilling to accept such homage, 
and they good-naturedly desisted. They ex- 
amined the schools in Orizaba, giving rewards 
in gold coins to the pupils who had distinguished 
themselves. In the evening there was a ball, 
which was continued until six in the morning, 
though the Emperor and Empress retired at 
twelve. 

The next day was passed in visiting the in- 
stitutions of the city, and in acquainting them- 
| selves with the wants of the people. At eight 
o'clock the following morning they resumed 
their journey toward Puebla. Thousands, in 
carriages, on horseback, and on foot, composed 
| their enthusiastic cortége as they left the city. 
| The Empress gave three hundred dollars to the 
| Mayor for the benefit of the poor and the sick 
in the hospitals. 

At ten o’clock on the morning of the 5th of 
June Maximilian and Carlota entered the city 
of Puebla, a city containing eighty thousand in- 
habitants. The road from Orizaba had pre- 
sented a succession of triumphal arches, ban- 
ners, wreaths of flowers, and rejoicing multi- 
tudes. But their reception at Puebla surpassed 
all they had yet experienced. It is, however, 
to be remembered that they were on the track 
over which the French army had passed, and 
which was still in possession of the French 
troops. All opposed to the Empire had prob- 
ably fled with the dispersed army of republicans 
under Juarez. The intelligent portions of these 
cities were almost universally in favor of the 
| Empire. The majority of the populace were 
}mere children in intelligence. They had no 
political opinions, and were ready to shout with 
delight upon any occasion of festivity. It is not 
strange that Maximilian and Carlota should 
haye interpreted this applause as expressing the 
unanimous voice of the nation. 

At Puebla a grand procession, led by the mu- 
nicipal authorities, met the sovereigns at the 
gates of the city, presented them the keys, and 
conducted them to the cathedral. At the con- 
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clusion of very imposing religious ceremonies | 
the Emperor was addressed in the affectionate 
terms of welcome by representatives of the city 
andof the nation. In his reply to the authori- | 
ties of Puebla, he said: | 
h a sentiment of pleasure mingled with grief I 
ircity: with pleasure I salute one of the largest, 
most beautiful, and important cities of the Empire; 
with pain I contemplate the inhabitants agitated by 
the evils of political disruptions. The government, 
to whose elevation you have contributed, will impose 
, elf the task of healing your wounds as soon 
s possible, and of facilitating, by means of institu- 
tions which are in accordance with the age, the de- 
velopment of prosperity, so that the resources of this 
rich country may be cultivated in the highest degree.” | 


“Wi 


The 7th of June was Carlota’s birthday. 
She was then twenty-four years of age. In 
the morning, in accordance with her devout 
habits, she attended mass in the thronged Ca- 
thedral, where the event was celebrated in 
anthems of thanksgiving. At seven o'clock in 
the evening there was a grand banquet given at 
This was followed at a later hour 
a ball in the vast market-house, which was 
prepared for the occasion. The scene is repre- 
sented by those who witnessed it as one of great 
brillianey. The path of their Majesties from | 
the street was carpeted with flowers. Colossal 
pyramids in the angles of the court glittered 
with vases of variegated colors. Nothing oc- 
curred to mar the festivities of the occasion. 
At half past twelve the Emperor and Empress 
retired. 

But Carlota’s heart was with the poor and 
the sorrowing. She had never manifested any | 
fondness for the pageantries of courts. She 
took part in these festivities very cheerfully as 
one of the necessities of her situation, The 
following touching note to the mayor of the | 
city reveals her true character : 


the palace. 
hx 


“SeXor Prergor,—It is very pleasing to me to find 
myself in Puebla the first anniversary of my birthday 
which I have passed far from my old country. Such 
a day is fowevery body one of reflection. And these 
days would be sad for me if the care, attention, and 
proofs of affection, of which I have been the object in 
this city, did not cause me to recollect that I am in 
my new country among my people. 

“Surrounded by friends and accompanied by my 
dear husband I have no time to be sad. And I give 
thanks to God because he has conducted me here, pre- 
senting unto Him fervent prayers for the happiness of 
the country which is mine. United to Mexico long 
ago by sympathy, I am to-day united to it by stronger 
bonds and at the same time sweeter—those of grati- 
tude. 

“I wish, Sefior Prefect, that the poor of this city | 
may participate in the pleasure which I have experi- 
enced among you. I send you seven thousand dollars 
of my own private funds, which is to be dedicated to 
the rebuilding of the House of Charity, the ruinous 
state of which made me feel sad yesterday, so that the 
unfortunate ones, who found themselves deprived of 
shelter, may return to inhabit it. 

“Senor Prefect, assure my compatriots of Puebla 
that they possess, and will always possess, my affec- 
tions, CaRgota.” 


The next forenoon the Emperor and Em- 
press, with their suite, again entered their car- 
riages for the metropolis by the way of Cholu- 
la, At several of the towns on the route they | 
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made a brief tarry to respond to the enthusiastic 
greetings which invariably met them, At two 
o'clock in the afternoon of the eleventh of June 
they entered Guadalupe, a suburb within three 
miles of the capital. Here they were met by 
the ecclesiastical dignitaries and the civil au- 
thorities of the town, and were conducted to 
the great cathedral, where thanks were offered 
to God, with all the imposing ceremonies of the 
Church, for their safe arrival. They were then, 
while surrounded by these solemn appeals to 
Almighty God, in the following terms wel- 
comed to Mexico: 


“The Political Prefect of the First Department of 
the Empire, the Municipal Prefect of the great capital 
of Mexico, its Excellency the Ayuntamiento, the I}lus- 
trious Sefer Archbishop, and other authorities present 
themselves full of grateful pleasure, with their souls 
overflowing with joy, before their beloved Sovereigns 
to congratulate them on their pleasant arrival at the 
gate of the city in which is erected the throne which 
has been raised by the Mexicans for them. 

“Words fail me to manifest our gratitude; because 
you have, in compassion for our misfortunes, aban- 
doned another throne, riches, country, parents, broth- 
ers, and friends, and condescended to come and try 
to make us happy, and save us from the evils that 
were causing us to disappear from the catalogue of 
nations. 

“Your Majesties only knew, throngh statements 
and papers, the will of the people who applauded you. 
Now, to-day, you see that you are not deceived; and 
that from the shores of Vera Cruz to the gates of the 
capital all applaud their sovereigns with unbounded 
enthusiasm. The Mexicans will so continue until the 
end. And I assure your Majesty, in the name of the 
department within my charge, that all of us will obey 
and assist the monarchs, whom, by acclamation, we 
have chosen.” 


The heart of Maximilian was touched with 
this abounding proof of confidence and affec- 
tion. His eye was moistened and his voice 
tremulous as he briefly replied : 

*Profoundly moved by the universal enthusiasm 


| which I have received in all the towns on my route, 


my emotion and my gratitude acquire greater in- 
tensity as I find myself at the gate of the capital, as I 
see gathered to salute me its principal authorities, in 
a place so much respected by me and the Empress and 
all Mexicans. I gratefully receive your congratula- 
tions, and salute you with the effusions of one who 
loves you, and who has identified his fate with yours.” 

A grand procession was formed which con- 
ducted their Majesties to the Plain of Aragon. 
Here they were met by two deputations—one 
of gentlemen, the other of ladies—who bade 
them welcome in the name of the inhabitants 
of the capital of the Empire. At the close of 
these ceremonies their Majesties were conduct- 
ed to a palatial residence, prepared with great 
magnificence, and where they enjoyed a few 
hours of repose from the fatigues of their long 
journey. 

The next day was Sunday, the 12th of June. 
The sovereigns were to make their triumphal 
entrance into the world-renowned capital of the 
ancient Empire of the Mexicans. They attend- 


!ed mass in the morning, and then entered the 


cars for the city. An immense throng was as- 
sembled at the dépét to meet them. The whole 
city was decorated with banners, mottoes, tri- 
umphal arches, and festoons of flowers. The 
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keys of the city were presented, richly wrought 
in enameled gold. Accompanied by a very 
magnificent procession, the Imperial pair were 
conducted through the principal streets of the 
city to the far-famed cathedral. Here the 
Archbishop received them, beneath a canopy 
richly embroidered with gold, and conducted 


them into the vast interior of the church, which | 


was decorated in the highest style of combined 
Mexican and French taste. 

A throne was prepared for the Emperor and 
Empress. Maximilian was dressed in the uni- 
form of a Mexican General. Carlota wore a 
silk dress of blue and white, with a blue scarf 
and a hat simply decorated with natural flow- 


ers. The grand Te Deum was then performed | 


by a very accomplished choir. At the close 
of the religious solemnities their Majesties were 
conducted, on foot, a short distance over car- 
peted ground and beneath a beautiful canopy, 
to the Archiepiscopal palace, where the city 


authorities were presented. In the evening the | 


city blazed with illuminations and fire-works, 
and every demonstration of public rejoicing. 
The National palace was assigned to the Em- 
peror. It was reared upon the foundation of 
the ancient palace of Montezuma. Maximilian 
immediately devoted all his energies to the 
momentous task before him, examining the 


finances, studying the condition of the Empire, | 


and seeking to ascertain the wants of the peo- 


ple. For several months he devoted himself | 
to these labors with zeal which never abated. | 


boring republic of the United States was re- | 
garding his Government with a jealous and | 
even hostile eye. The Juarez party, discom- | 


fited by the French troops, had retired in bro- 
ken and apparently powerless bands, without 
funds, far away to the north, where there was 
but little chance of their maintaining them- 
selves by plunder. Nearly all the Governments 
in Europe had promptly recognized the Empire 
in Mexico, and had exchanged embassadors. 

On the 2d of October, 1865, Maximilian is- 
sued a proclamation to the Mexicans, stating 
that 

“The canse which D. Benito Juarez defended with 
80 much valor and energy has already succumbed un- 
der the force, not only of the national will, but also of 
the very law which that officer invoked in support of 


his pretensions. To-day even the faction into which | 


the said cause degenerated is abandoned, by the de- 
parture of its chief from the native soil. 

“The National Government for a long time was 
lenient, and exercised great clemency, in order to give 
the chance to misled and misinformed men to rally to 
the majority of the nation, and to place themselves 
anew in the path of duty. 

‘Hereafter the contest will only be between the 
honorable men of the nation and the gangs of crimi- 
nals and robbers. Clemency will cease now; for it 
would only profit the mob, who burn villages, rob and 
murder peaceful citizens, poor old men, and defense- 
less women. 

“The Government, resting on its power, from this 
day will be inflexible in its punishments, since the 
laws of civilization, the rights of humanity, and the 
exigencies of morality demand it.” 


The next day, October 3, the Emperor issued 


a decree containing the following announce. 
ment: 


| “Maximilian, Emperor of Mexico. Having hear, 
our Council of Ministers and our Council of State. y» 
| decree : ‘ 

“* All persons belonging to armed bands or COrps not 
legally authorized, whether they proclaim or not any 
political principles, and whatever be the number of 
those who compose said bands, their organization 
character, and denomination, shall be tried militarily 

| by the courts-martial, and if found guilty even oyi, 

| of the fact of belonging to the band, they shall be ¢ 
demned to capital punishment within twenty-f 

| hours following the sentence. From the penalty sh 

only be exempted those who, having done nothins 

more than being with the band, shall prove that they 

| were made to join it by force, or did not belong to jt 

or were found accidentally in it. oe 

** All those who will voluntarily assist the guerril]as 

| with money or any other means whatever; those who 

| give them advice, information, or counsels ; those who 
voluntarily, and knowing that they are guerrillas, wi 

put within their reach or sell them arms, horses, am. 

| munition, subsistence, or any articles of war whatey- 

| er, shall also be tried and sentenced conformably with 

article first of this law. And it is prohibited that any 
demands for pardon be gone through.” : 


aly 


yn- 


This Decree has been regarded as inhuman 
and barbarous, an insult to modern civilization, 
and demanding the severest rebuke. The fo- 

| lowing is the plea which the friends of the Im- 
perial Government present in mitigation of judg- 
ment. We copy an article from the Merican 
Times of February 24, 1866: 

“We are satisfied that the United States press 
| which has criticised so severely the order of His Ma- 
jesty the Emperor requiring all guerrillas taken with 
arms in their hands to be shot, are entirely ignorant 


“ “ | of the state of things existing in Mexico. A longtime 
He was much troubled on finding that the neigh- | d 0m 


| before that decree was issued the Imperial forces were 
suffering severely from the conduct of the dissidents. 
Whenever they took a Frenchman he was immediate- 
ly shot, while the prisoners taken by the French 
troops were released and sent back to their homes. 
| “The Emperor, in the kindness of his heart, has 
| turned loose hundreds and thousands who, not appre- 
| ciating his leniency, went straight into the mountains 
and joined again their old friends the robbers. This 
state of things lasted in Mexico for a long time, the 
dissidents killing their prisoners withort mercy, while 
the Imperial forces spared theirs. - 

“Although there has been no organized force in 

| Mexico, opposed to the Empire, since the fall of 
| Oajaca, still his Majesty did not issue this decree un- 
| til Juarez had fled the country, leaving behind him 
| no constituted legal authority whatever to carry on 
the war. President Juarez took with him his entire 
| cabinet, leaving no head or leader in Mexico. As for 
| Escobedo and Cortina they were simply outlaws, who 
| rob friend and foe, and murder for filthy lucre. Wit- 
ness the murder of General Parsons, of Missouri, and 
| party, and the shocking barbarity committed on their 
| persons. If these guerrillas are under the control of 
| Juarez he is responsible for this wholesale murder of 

thoseainnocent men. We, therefore, request our friends 
| of the northern press to recollect, 

“1st. That the guerrillas inaugurated this shooting 
of prisoners. 2d. That there had not been, for many 
a long month before the issuance of the decree by the 

| Emperor, any organized force making war upon the 
| Empire. 8d. There is none now. 4th. The Ex-Presi- 
| dent Juarez, with his whole court and cabinet, had 
abandoned Mexico before the decree was issued. The 
only force in arms against the Empire, at the time the 
decree was issued, were irresponsible guerrillas who 
robbed friend and foe, old and young, women and 
children.” 


| Mr, Frederic Hall, the American jurist, who 
| was one of the Emperor's legal advisers, states 
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in this connection : ‘* Under the foregoing state 

of facts, and the provisions of the law made by 
the Liberals in 1862,* it could hardly be ex- 
pected by rational men that some law in retali- 
ation of those acts of savage barbarity should 
not be created by the Empire. The decree 
was issued at the instance of Marshal Bazaine. 
He appeared before the Council and stated, as 
a positive fact, that Juarez had left the territo- 
ry of Mexico, and that he was then in the State 
of Texas, in the United States of North Amer- 
ica. Bazaine said to the Council and to the 
Emperor that it was absolutely necessary to 
pass some severe law to put down the mal- 
contents; that inasmuch as the leader of the 
opposite party had abandoned the territory, the 
remaining few were nothing more in the eye 
of the law than banditti, and therefore such a 
decree would be sustained by the law of na- 
tions. 

‘In the mind of the Emperor such a law was 
marked with too much severity, and he express- 
ed himself decidedly opposed to it. But after 
much debate and consideration, together with 
a decided opinion of the ministry in support of 
the decree, he signed it, though reluctantly. It 
will be observed that this is one of the few de- 
crees signed by all the ministers. That the Em- 
peror fully believed that Juarez was-actually be- 
yond the jurisdiction of Mexico there can be no 
doubt. 

“Shortly after the issuance of the decree 
twenty-eight persons were taken prisoners by 
General Mendez. Four of them were shot. 
When information reached the Emperor that 
the four had been executed he felt exceeding- 
ly grieved; and dispatched a courier to inform 
Mendez that he disapproved the act, and that 
he must shoot no more. The Emperor imme- 
diately issued orders to the commanders of the 
different divisions to execute no prisoners until 
orders were received from him to that effect. 

“ Although the decree was in force, it was 
not the intention of his Majesty to carry it out; 
but only to hold it as a terror over the enemy 
in order that it might have a tendency to stop 
bloodshed, With a view of preventing execu- 
tions, under that decree, the Emperor ordered 
the telegraph office to be kept open nights. 
And he further ordered that the operators 
should wake him whenever a message came 
which reported a capture of prisoners. He 
was frequently awakened under that order; 
and he never failed to send an order prohib- 
iting the execution of the prisoners.” 

Such are the facts and such is the nature of 
the defense which the friends of Maximilian 





* This law of Juarez condemned to immediate death, 
upon arrest, all persons, whether ‘‘ Mexicans or foreign 
residents,” who had invited or should invite “subjects 
of other powers to invade the national territory, or to 
change the form of government which has been given 
to the Republic, whatever may be the pretext under 
which it is done ;” and persons involved “in any kind 
of complicity to excite or prepare the invasion, or to 
favor its realization and end ;” and in such cases “an 
appeal for pardon is not admissible.” 





present to the public. With this statement 
we leave the question to the decision of the 
reader. 

But Maximilian soon found himself in great 
embarrassment. Every day his path grew more 
dark and difficult. The treasury was bank- 
rupt. France could not deem it her duty to 
incur war with the United States in the en- 
deavor to rescue Mexico from barbarism. It 
also was evident that the Empire could not be 
established while encountering the moral and 
physical opposition of the United States. 

One of the first measures of Maximilian had 
been to write a very friendly letter to Juarez, 
proposing an interview, that they might con- 
sult together respecting the measures to be 
adopted to promote the prosperity of Mexico. 
Maximilian had not then a doubt that the great 
majority of the people desired the Empire. He 
could not doubt this. It was affirmed by the 
deputation which offered him the crown; and 
this affirmation seemed to be proved by the 
manner in which he had been received by the 
people. Juarez returned a contemptuous an- 
swer to the Emperor's appeal for an interview. 
Maximilian wished for perfect freedom of con- 
science, and to respect those sales of church 
property which had been effected under ad- 
ministrations which preceded him. This alien- 
ated the high church party, and even the Pope 
seemed disposed to withold his support. The 
menacing attitude of the United States ren- 
dered it certain that France would soon with- 
draw her protecting troops. To add to their 
accumulating griefs, Leopold, King of the Bel- 
gians, one of the best of fathers and of sov- 
ereigns, died. The malcontents of all parties 
were now rallying around Juarez, The United 
States were ready to furnish him funds. Ad- 
venturers from the United States were eager to 
join his banners. 

Maximilian, harassed by these embarrass- 
ments, and seeing daily evidence of the fickle- 
ness of the ignorant Mexican population, began 
to doubt whether there were that intelligent 
unanimity in his favor which he had been led 
to suppose existed. Guerrilla bands swept the 
country, and the old chaos reigned wherever the 
French troops were not present to preserve 
order. The French prisoners and all Mexican 
Imperialists taken captive were mercilessly 
killed, often after hideous torture. There was 
no law outside of the lines of the French army. 
And those troops were about to be withdrawn. 

On the 6th of February, 1866, the French 
troops left the city of Mexico, and all their con- 
nection with the government of Maximilian 
ceased. The French Government, in with- 
drawing their troops, earnestly entreated Max- 
imilian to accompany them, being convinced 
that the attempt to establish the Empire in 
Mexico without foreign aid must fail. Maxi- 
milian desired to do so. He wrote to Juarez, 
informing him of his readiness to depart if 
Juarez would grant a general amnesty to all 
identified with the Imperial cause. ‘‘ Juarez,” 
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said Maximilian upon his trial, ‘‘ refused this 
and I had no course left but to remain, and to 
do all in my power to protect a large proportion 
of the Mexican people.” 
Under these painful circumstances, and per- 
haps also influenced by the desire to remove 
Carlota from these scenes where danger was 
so rapidly accumulating, the Emperor commis- 
sioned the Empress to return to Europe as his 
confidential agent to some of the courts there. 
At a very early hour on the morning of the 8th 
of July they attended mass together. Carlota 


then took her departure for Vera Cruz, on her | 


way to Europe. The Emperor accompanied 
her as far a Rio Frio. There he bade her 
adieu. ‘They never met again. On the 13th | 
she sailed, and on her arrival in Europe imme- 
diately repaired to the French court. It was 
generally understood that her object was to in- 
duce the French Government to postpone the 
withdrawal of the French troops, and to fur- 
nish the Empire with additional funds. 

It was manifestly inexpedient for France 


thus to attempt to sustain the Empire, with the | 


whole influence of the United States opposing | 
it. Poor Carlota, disappointed and trembling | 
for the safety of her husband, was in despair. 
The intensity of her anguish was such that rea- 
son became dethroned. She was first thrown 
into a state of extreme dejection, and then be- 
came hopelessly insane. Some of her physi- 
cians attributed her insanity to the effect of 
poison administered to her in Mexico. There 
were many such reports in Mexico. It was | 
there said that she had eaten of fruit in which | 
there had been placed the poisonous juice of | 
the milk-tree. 

The first indication of her insanity appeared | 
on her journey to Rome, when suddenly she be- 
came impressed with the idea that it was not | 
safe for her to go to the holy city, for that she 
would be poisoned there. 

At Rome, as upon all the towns on her route, 
Carlota was received with great distinction. 
Ordinarily she appeared perfectly sane, very 
gracefully addressing her visitors in the various 
languages of Europe which they might speak. 
But gradually the idea that she was to be pois- 
oned gained the entire ascendency in her mind 
and she suspected her best friends. She called 
at the Vatican, and in an interview with the 
Pope told him that she did not wish to leave 
his palace, as it was the only place in which 
she could escape the danger of being poisoned. 
We have not space to continue the sad recital 
of the progress of her delirium. 

One of her brothers, the Duke of Flanders, 
at length arrived, and took her to the castle of 
Miramar. ‘The best physicians of Europe were 
employed to aid her. Her brother, the King of 
Holland, finding that the scenes of Miramar did 
not divert her thoughts, removed her to the pal- 
ace of Tervueren, in Belgium, where the king 
and queen and the Prince of Wales did every 
thing which sympathy and affection could sug- 
gest in behalf of the lovely sufferer. The last 


| 


intention of leaving the country. 
| ference with his friends, he changed his plans 


— 


, | tidings from Europe indicate that her disorderey 


intellect is gradually regaining its lost powers 

Early in October the Emperor received ¢} 
intelligence of this new woe which had fal}, 
upon him. He was overwhelmed by the tid- 
ings. For ten days he surrendered himself ¢ 
almost uncontrollable grief. The embarrass. 
ments which surrounded him were perhaps 
great as man has ever encountered. Shou! 
he leave Mexico and hasten to his stricken 
wife? This would be abandoning his frien Is 
to certain ruin. Death was the only penalty 
which would satisfy the vengeance of the Jn; 
rez party. Still, there was but little hope in re- 
maining. The increasing guerrilla bands live, 
by plunder, and rejoiced in the opportunity 
which the distracted state of the country af- 
forded them. Maximilian could not thus sup- 
| port his troops. His treasury was empty. He 
could raise no loans. Agitated by these thoughts 
| he paced the floor, now exclaiming, with moist- 
| ened eye and tremulous voice, “ Poor Carlota 
poor Carlota!” Again he would endeavor to 
| summon fortitude to abide by the destinies of 
| the Empire, and meet the fate of his compan- 
ions whatever that fate might be. 

Thus afflicted and perplexed he repaired to 
| Orizaba, about the 20th of October, with the 
Here, i in con- 


and resolved to remain with them, at least until 


| another effort should be made to ascertain the 


will of the nation. He accordingly issued a 


| proclamation stating that circumstances of great 


magnitude had led him to the conviction that 
he ought to reconsider the power confided to 
| him, and calling for a Congress of the whole 
nation, without excluding any political class, to 
| deliberate upon the state of affairs : 


**Our Council of Ministers,” he said, ‘‘ has given as 
their opinion that the welfare of Mexico still requires 
our presence at the head of affairs, and we have con- 
sidered it our duty to accede to their request. This 
Congress shall decide whether the Empire shall cov- 
tinue in the future.” 


The rapidly increasing troubles of the coun- 
try prevented this Congress from being con- 
vened. A body of about three thousand Im- 


, | perialist troops, nearly all Mexicans, were be- 


sieged by the troops of Juarez at Queretaro, 


‘about one hundred and fifty miles northwest 


from the city of Mexico. Maximilian with 
eighteen hundred men, artillery, infantry, and 
cavalry, hastened to their relief. On the morn- 
ing of the 19th of February, 1867, in a tri- 


| umphal manner, he entered the city of Quere- 


taro. The little army there, under the Mexi- 
can generals Miramon and Mejia, had advanced 
to meet him. The whole population greeted 
his arrival with their customary enthusiasm. 
The Emperor immediately surveyed the ground 
and made very vigorous preparations for the 
defense, being almost continually in the saddle 
night and day. On the 25th he was joined by 
a reinforcement of four thousand under General 
Mendez. He still urged, in a very earnest let- 
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ter, written on the 2d of March, the assembling 
of a Congress to determine upon the destinies 
of Mexico. 

On the 14th of March General Escobedo, one 
of the officers of the Juarez party, attacked 
Queretaro with an army numbering thirty thou- 
sand men. Maximilian had under his com- 
mand at that place nine thousand. In the 
fierce battle which ensued the enemy was re- 
pulsed, The Emperor shared in all the perils, | 
toils, and hardships of his men. A few days 
after he sent the Mexican general, Marquez, 
with a thousand mounted men to the city of 
Mexico for reinforcements and supplies, order- | 
ing him immediately to return. 

Marquez, probably from an error of judg- 
ment, did not return, The Emperor was thus 
weakened, and being nearly destitute of sup- 
plies his condition became very perilous, On 
the 27th of March he again attacked the enemy 
and captured two guns and two hundred prison- 
ers. On the 14th of April the Emperor made 
another attack, capturing nineteen guns and six 
hundred prisoners. But these transient vic- | 
tories were of no avail against his vastly out- 
numbering foes. Greatly disappointed that 
Marquez did not arrive, after waiting ten days | 
beyond the appointed time, he sent Prince 
Salm-Salm, with five hundred men, at mid- | 
night of April 17, to eut his way through the 
enemy’s lines, and to bring up Marquez with all 
his forees, and to arrest Marquez should he re- 
fuse to comply. But Salm-Salm found the 
lines too strong to be broken, and he was driven 
back wounded. On the ist of May the Impe- 
rialists made another attack, but were driven 
back with loss. 

During these dark days Maximilian was un- 
wearied in his exertions. He shared all the | 
deprivations of the soldiers; visited the out-| 
posts often by night and on foot; after every 
battle he was found at the hospital speaking 
kind words to the wounded ; he placed the bat- 
teries and sighted the guns, going daily the 
rounds, wearing a broad-brimmed Mexican 
white hat, high military boots, and a white 
blouse. He was always accessible to those who 
had any petition to present, and the poorest man 
was as sure of a hearing as the most powerful. 

Provisions became exhausted. The poor, 
were starving. The little army was subsisting 
upon the flesh of horses and mules. There 
were now but six thousand Imperialist troops 
in Queretaro, and thirty thousand foes sur- 
rounded them. A council of war was held, and 
it was decided to make arrangements to march 


out with their whole force on the night of the | 
15th, and to cut their way through the hostile 


lines, It was thought that this could easily be 
done. By arapid march they could soon reach 
the city of Mexico, where they would find large | 
reinforcements and ample supplies. 
The sortie was to be made on the west side | 
ofthe city. Secret orders were given to all the 
generals, No fires were to be lighted, and the | 
strictest silence was to be observed. The troops | 


| the bells of the city with great violence, 
, adjutant of Lopez, a Mexican, by the name of 


were to move in the lightest marching order, 
after spiking the cannon of the fortress and 
flooding the magazines. Light eight and ten 
pounders were to be taken, with supplies of 
grape and canister. Twelve hundred of the 
citizens of Queretaro were armed to remain be- 
hind and keep order in the city, with directions 
to surrender to General Escobedo at discretion 
twenty-four hours after the evacuation. 

These arrangements being all completed, the 
Emperor retired to rest about two o'clock on the 
morning of the 14th of May. At the same hour 
one of his Mexican generals, Lopez, in whom 
he had reposed unlimited confidence, silently 


| crept from his quarters to admit the enemy into 


the city. The Emperor had regarded Lopez 
with much affection, had stood as godfather for 
his child, and had intrusted him with very re- 
sponsible commands. On this occasion Lopez 
was the officer of the day. He had conspired 
with the enemy, and had engaged, it is said for 
a bribe of forty-eight thousand dollars, to open 
the way for them into the city. 

Threading his way in the darkness through 
his outposts, he reached the advance-guard of 
the enemy. Here he met an officer who con- 
ducted him to the tent of Escobedo. After a 
brief interview he returned, and led the guard, 
under its commander, Garza, to an opening in 
the wall which he had left unprotected. En- 
tering the dark and silent streets of the city, 
they soon reached a station of the Imperial 
troops. The officers had no suspicion of the 
fidelity of Lopez, and supposed that the troops 
accompanying him were their own comrades, 
Lopez ordered these Imperial troops to the rear, 


| and placed the post in possession of the enemy. 
, Thus he proceeded until all the points under 


his control were in possession of the foe. Be- 
fore the dawn nearly one-half of the city was 
held by the enemy. 

And now, to create bewilderment and confu- 
sion, men were sent to ring simultaneously all 
An 


Yablonski, who was in the conspiracy, was anx- 
ious that Maximilian, who was universally be- 
loved, should not receive any harm, The Em- 


| peror was asleep in one of the small chambers 


or cells of the Convent of La Cruz. Yablonski 


| awoke his secretary, Blasio, and informed him 


that the enemy was in possession of the garden 
of the convent. Blasio immediately went to the 
room of the Emperor with the alarming tidings. 

Several officers, who also occupied the con- 
vent, were speedily assembled in the Emperor's 
room. The confusion was so great in the gloom 
of the night that, though the convent was held 
by the enemy, Maximilian and his friends, be- 
ing mistaken for civilians, succeeded in escap- 
ing and in reaching the quarters of one of the 
Imperial cavalry regiments, The men were 
ordered immediately to mount, and to advance 
with all speed to an elevation called the Hill 
of the Bells. 

Just then the traitor Lopez made his appear- 
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ance, and, feigning fidelity, exclaimed, *‘ All is 
lost! See, your Majesty, the enemy’s force is 
upon us.” As he spoke these words a body of 
the enemy’s troops were dimly discerned ap- 
proaching. Maximilian and his friends fled, 
Lopez accompanying them. Lopez endeavored 
to induce his victim to enter a house for con- 
cealment, where he could easily be secured. 
But the Emperor refused, determined, if possi- 
ble, to reach the Hill, and to make a desperate 
stand there. A horse was brought for him, but 
he refused to mount as long as his friends were 
on foot, They reached the Hill, where they 
found about one hundred and fifty men. Soon 
the cavalry regiment arrived. 
mon, Mejia, and Mendez were making the most 
desperate exertions to rally their troops, and 
join the Emperor on the Hill. 

General Mendez was surrounded. His troops 
were mercilessly cut down. In his heroic en- 
deavor to cut his way through the foe he was 
taken captive, and in cold blood shot. Gen- 
eral Miramon met a body of the hostile troops 
whom he supposed to be his own men. 
pistol-shot pierced his cheek. 
loss of blood, he was seized, bound with ropes, 
and dragged to the Convent of Terricitas. 
General Mejia, with a few men, succeeded in 
reaching the Hill. 

The morning was now beginning to dawn. 
General Escobedo brought up his batteries and 
opened a deadly fire upon the little band upon 
the Hill. 
around, the Emperor, weary of the woes which 
were overwhelming him, exclaimed to Prince 
Salm-Salm, ‘‘Oh how much would I now give 
for a friendly shell!” But death seldom comes 
when longed for. 

To remaia as they were was only devoting 
his faithful adherents to destruction, TheEm- 
peror inquired of Generals Castillo and Mejia if 
they deemed it possible to cut through the lines 
of the enemy. General Mejia carefully exam- 
ined, with his glass, the situation of the foe, 
and then deliberately replied : 

“Sire, it is impossible. But if your Majesty 
orders it, we willtry. For my part, Iam ready 
to die.” 

Maximilian, more than ready to die himself, 
was not willing uselessly to sacrifice the lives 
of his friends. He ordered the white flags of 
surrender to be raised, and sent two of his col- 
onels to confer with Escobedo upon terms of 
capitulation. A troop of cavalry rode up, and 
an officer demanded, with an oath, where was 
the Emperor. Maximilian stepped forward and 
said ; 

“T am he. 
take mine; but do not harm my officers. Iam 
willing to die, if you require it. But intercede 
with General Escobedo for the life of my offi- 
cers.” 

The Emperor and his officers were placed 
upon horses and conducted down the Hill, and 
delivered to General Escobedo, who assured the 
Emperor that he should be treated as a prisoner 


If you require any body’s life, 


Generals Mira- | 


A 
Faint with the 


As the missiles of death fell thickly | 


|of war. He was conveyed, with his officers, to 

the Convent of La Cruz, and was placed, as , 
prisoner, in the same room which scarcely q) 
| . * A Ab 
| hour before he had occupied as an Emperor, 

Prostrated by toil, exhaustion, and sorroy 

| the Emperor for four days suffered severe}, 
from sickness. The captives were then re. 
moved to the Convent of 'Terricitas, where the, 
remained seven days. Thence they were re 
|moved to the Convent of Capuchinas, ‘7, 
blight his fair fame his enemies forged a mis 
;erable proclamation, pretending it to be his. 
Here the Emperor was imprisoned in a cheer- 
| less apartment of brick and stone, with no win 
dows save one opening into the corridor, A; 
iron bedstead, two or three common chairs, ani 
two small pine tables, constituted its only fu 
niture. Generals Miramon and Mejia occupied 
adjacent rooms, and the three prisoners were al- 
lowed to visit each other. Sentinels were sta- 
tioned at the doors of these apartments day and 
night, and a battalion of soldiers was quartered 
in the convent. 

While thus situated, Frederic Hall, Esq., an 
American jurist, then in Mexico, was summon 
ed by the Emperor to act as one of his legal ad- 
visers. Mr. Hall has published an account o/ 
these tragic scenes in a very impartial and in- 
structive volume. To this work we are indebt- 
,ed for many of the details contained in this 

article. ‘The Emperor met Mr. Hall with great 
| cordiality, and said to him: 

“IT wish to tell you all, that the world may know 
the truth. When I came to Mexico it was with the 
sincere belief that I was called by the will of a major- 

ity of the people. I told the Mexican deputation, 
| when they first visited me at Miramar, in the fall of 
| 1863, that I would not accept the throne of Mexico un- 
| til satisfied that a majority of the people sanctioned it 
|The deputation said that they believed that the ma- 
| jority of the people were in favor of my coming. But 
| the evidence did not convince me. 

“When the deputation appeared the second time, 
in the following April, the proof they presented left 

|no doubt upon my mind. My consent to accept the 
| crown was based upon that belief. When I arrived 
| at Vera Cruz and witnessed the demonstration in my 
| favor, which continued to the capital of the nation, I 
| was more convinced than ever of the truth of the 
| statement made by the Mexican deputation. I never, 
in all Europe, saw a sovereign received with such en- 
thusiasm as greeted us.” 

The Emperor knew well the ferocity of his 
foes, and did not anticipate much mercy. On 
the 4th of June he said to Mr. Hall, ‘‘ We must 
| hurry with business. I have been talking with 

Miramon. He has counted up the time, and 
thinks they will shoot us on Friday morning. 

Again, says Mr. Hall: 


“He asked me, one day, if I thought that he and 
his two generals, Miramon and Mejia, would be justi- 
fied in escaping if they could. I answered him, ‘Ce-- 

tainly, by all means. I have no idea that the court- 
| martial will do you justice. The law is clearly in 
| your favor; but from my discussion on some of the 
| principles of law with the officers of the Government, 
I am quite satisfied that the determination is to con- 
| vict you at all hazards.’” 





As the Emperor was in no sense upon his pa- 
role it showed a very nice appreciation of honor 
| that he should have questioned his right to es- 
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cape. The Mexican lawyers who were asso- 
ciated with Mr. Hall all did their utmost, as 
lawyers and as men, to save the Emperor, but 
in vain, ‘The Juarez party clamored so loudly 
for his blood that it has been doubted whether 
Juarez could have saved him had he been dis- 
posed to do so. 

“While the Emperor was sitting up in bed one 
day,” says Mr. Hall, ‘the name of Lopez came up in 
the conversation. The wife of Prince Salm-Salm was 
present, who remarked to me, ‘What do you think? 
‘A few days ago his Majesty heard that some man was 
in pursuit of 
a person to inform Lopez of the fact that he might be 
on his guard.’ I looked at the Emperor and observed, 
‘Did your Majesty do that? He smiled, blushed a 
little, and answered, ‘Yes, I did.’ I then said that 
that was more than I could have done to a man that 
had sacrificed me. He made some remark to the ef- 
fect that he supposed but few persons would have 
done it.” 

General Escobedo ordered all foreigners to 
leave the city. Mr. Hall begged permission to 
remain as one of the counsel of the Emperor. 
Ilis request was brusquely denied. Calling 
upon the captive he took a sad and affectionate 
adieu, being thus compelled to abandon him to 
his fate. 

Don Benito Juarez convened a council of 
war to pass judgment ‘‘upon Maximilian the 
Archduke of Austria and the so-called Generals, 
Miramon and Mejia.” This military court, to 
decide upon the life or death of these illustrious 
captives, consisted of a lieutenant-colonel for 
President, and six other officers who enjoyed 
only the rank of captain. Two law-officers of 
the Government conducted the prosecution. 
Twelve charges were brought against the Em- 
peror. The substance of these charges was 
that Maximilian had come to Mexico as the 
agent of French intervention, and had excited 
and taken the lead in an unjust civil war. The 
defense was, that Maximilian had come, not of 
his own accord, but truly supposing that he 
was invited by the Mexican people to aid them 
in their regeneration; that the court convened 
to try him was not constitutional, since the title 
to the Presidential chair of the Republic was 
claimed by Ortega as well as by Juarez, and 
the question was not yet decided which of the 
two was entitled to the office; and that Maxi- 
milian was a prisoner of war, and was declared 
to be so by Escobedo, the commander-in-chief 
to whom he had surrendered himself. Mr. 
Hall drew up a protest, copies of which the 
Emperor wished him to send to this country, 
that distinguished men here might understand 
the position which he assumed. 

The trial was a farce. The clamors of the 
chieftains of the Juarez party had already set- 
tled the doom of the captive. The court-mar- 
tial was convened on the 13th of June in the 
theatre of Iturbide. The court occupied the 
stage. A crowd filled the house. The Em- 
peror did not appear before the court. He 
said, “If I am to be condemned my presence 

or absence will make no difference.” 

Just after midnight, in the morning of June 


Lopez to kill him; and his Majesty sent | 


| 15, the captives were condemned to death. 
| General Escobedo, the next day, approved the 
| sentence, and ordered them to be shot at three 
| o’clock in the afternoon of that day, Sunday, the 
16th. Two of the Emperor's council, net doubt- 
ing the sentence of the court-martial, had re- 
paired to San Luis Potosi to plead with Juarez 
| for the life of the Emperor. Their entreaties 
| produced no impression. Immediately upon 
_ hearing, by telegraph, the tidings of the sen- 
| tence, the council renewed their supplications. 
| Juarez reluctantly consented to allow the con- 
demned to live three days longer, that they 
* might arrange their business,” postponing 
| the execution to Wednesday morning, the 
| 19th. 
| Baron Magnus, the Prussian Minister to the 
Imperial Government, pleaded earnestly with 
| Juarez for the life of Maximilian, but in vain. 
| In these hours of dismay, on the 15th of June, 
| the tidings, which subsequently proved to be 
| false, reached Queretaro that Carlota had died. 
| The Emperor wrote to his friend, the Austrian 
embassador, Baron Largo: 


“T have just learned that my poor wife has died. 
| Thongh the news affects my heart, yet, on the other 
hand, under the present circumstances it is a consola- 
| tion. I have but one wish on earth, that is, that my 
| body may be buried next to that of my poor wife. 1 
intrust you with this as the representative of Austria. 
I ask you that my legal heirs will take the same care 
| of those who surrounded me, and of my servants, as 
| though the Empress and I had lived.” 
At noon of the 16th the Emperor, not know- 
ing of the reprieve, expected every moment that 
| the officers would enter his cell to convey him 
| to his execution. He took from his finger his 
| marriage-ring and gave it to his physician, Dr. 
| Basch, with the request that he would carry it 
|to the Archduchess, his mother, supposing at 
| the time that his wife was dead. When he 
heard of the reprieve he took the ring back 
again and placed it upon his finger. The 
next day he wrote the following letter to Bar- 
on Largo: 

“Dear Banon,—I have nothing to look for in this 
world. My last wishes are limited to my mortal re- 
mains, which soon will be free from suffering and in 
the care of those who outlive me. My physician, Dr. 
Basch, will have my body transported to Vera Cruz. 
Two servants, Gull and Tudas, will be the only ones 
who will accompany him. I have given orders that 
my body be carried to Vera Cruz without any pomp, 
and that no extraordinary ceremony be made on 
board. I await death calmly, and I equally wish to 
enjoy calmness in the coffin. So arrange it, dear 
Baron, that Dr. Basch and my two servants be trans- 
ported to Europe in one of the two war vessels. 

“I wish to be buried by the side of my poor wife. 
If the report of the death of my poor wife has no 
foundation, my body should be deposited in some 
place until the Empress may meet me through death. 

“ Have the goodness to transmit the necessary or- 
ders to the captain of the ship De Greller. Have like- 

wise the goodness to do all you can to have the widow 
of my faithful companion in arms, Miramon, go to 
Europe in one of the two war vessels, I rely the 
| more upon this wish being complied with, inas- 

much as I have recommended her to place herself 
| under my mother at Vienna. 
| “Again I give you my most cordial thanks for all 

the inconveniences which I caused you, and I am, 
| with the greatest good-will, yours, 


| 
| 
} 





Maxuwtiian.” 
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Baron Magnus on the 18th repaired to Quer- 
etaro and immediately visited the Emperor. 
Overwhelmed in view of the cruel execution of 
one so young, so noble, so beloved, at 9 o'clock 
at night he sent the following telegram to the 
Juarez Government at San Luis Potosi: 


“Having reached Queretaro to-day, I am sure that 
the three persons condemned on the 14th died morally 
last Sunday; and that the world so estimates it, as 
they had made every disposition to die, and expected 
every instant for an hour to be carried to the place 
where they were to suffer death before it was possible 
to communicate to them the order suspending the act, 
The humane customs of our epoch do not permit that 
after having suffered that horrible punishment, they 
should be made to die the second time to-morrow, 
the name then of humanity and Heaven, I conjure you 
to order their lives not to be taken. And I repeat to 
you again that my sovereign, His Majesty the King of 
Prussia, and all the monarchs of Europe, united by the 
ties of blood with the imprisoned Prince, namely, his 
brother the Emperor of Austria, his cousin the Queen 


of the British Empire, his brother-in-law the King of | 


the Belgians, and also his cousins, the Queen of Spain 
and the Kings of Italy and Sweden, will easily under- 
stand how to give his Excellency Senor D. Benito Ju- 
arez all the requisite securities that none of the three 
prisoners will ever return to the Mexican territory.” 


The answer came back that “ the President 
of the Republic did not deem it possible to par- 
don the Archduke Maximilian.” The Emperor 
then sent the following telegram to Juarez in 
behalf of his companions : 


“IT desire that you may preserve the lives of D. 


Miguel Miramon and D, Thomas Mejia, who, day be- 


fore yesterday, suffered all the tortures and bitterness 


of death; and, as I manifested, on being taken pris- | 


oner, that I should be the only victim. 
“ MAXIMILIAN.” 


The United States Government also made an 
earnest endeavor to save the life of the Emperor. 
As it was probably through the influence of the 
United States that the French troops were with- 
drawn, without which withdrawal the Empire 
would unquestionably have been established, it 
was supposed that a humane request from Sec- 
retary Seward would be heeded. 
plication was repelled with insult as an imperti- 
nence. And Juarez issued a proclamation, in 
which he ignored entirely any assistance from 
the United States, and declared that the Juarez 


party in Mexico, by its own unaided efforts, | 


had driven out the French and crushed the Im- 
perialists. These results, he affirmed, were ef- 
fected by ‘‘the good sons of Mexico, fighting 
alone, without the assistance of any, without 
means, without the necessary elements of war.” 

The Emperor slept but little during the night. 
His soul was agitated with many thoughts, but 
not with fears. He remarked to one of his 
companions, “‘ It is not so very hard to die after 
all. I feel as though I were going into battle.” 

At half past eleven in the tvening, General 
Escobedo, influenced by some strange motive, 
called upon the condemned captive, whom he 
had promised should be treated as a prisoner 
of war. Maximilian received his merciless foe 
with his accustomed affability, and, at the re- 
quest of Escobedo, gave him his photograph. 
After the departure of the General, Maximilian 


In | 


But the ap- | 


a a couple of hours of troubled sje 


|and at three o’clock rose and dressed himself to 
die. His spiritual adviser soon came, and he 
| spent an hour in devotional exercises, Ay,j, 


hes gave his marriage-ring to his physician, to 


ep, 


be 


| conveyed to his mother, still supposing Carloty 
He then wrote the following lette; 


|to be dead. 
to Juarez: 

** About to receive death in consequence of hayiyes 
| wished to prove whether new political institutions 
could succeed in putting an end to the bloody ciyjj 
war which has devastated for so many years this yp. 
fortunate country, I shall lose my life with pleasy; 
if its sacrifice can contribute to the peace and pros- 
perity of my new country. 

‘*Fully persuaded that nothing solid can be found. 
ed on a soil drenched in blood and agitated by vio- 
lent commotions, I conjure you in the most solemp 
manner, and with the true sincerity of the moments 
| in which I find myself, that my blood may be the last 

to be spilt—that the same perseverance which I was 
| pleased to recognize and esteem in the midst of pros- 

perity—that with which you have defended the cause 
which has just triumphed—may consecrate that blood 
to the most noble task of reconciling the minds of the 
people; and in founding, in a stable and durable man- 
ner, the peace and tranquillity of this unfortunate coun- 
try.” 

At half past six in the morning three car- 
riages stood before the door of the convent, 
The Emperor, accompanied by his spiritual 
adviser, Father Soria, descended the stairs ani 
entered the first. His condemned companions 
were placed in the others, each with his accom 
panying priest. The Emperor was dressed in 
,a single-breasted black frock coat, closely but- 


| toned, with black neck-tie and pants, and a 
| broad-brimmed Mexican hat. His physician, 
| Dr. Basch, was so unnerved that he could not 
| witness the execution of one so loved and re- 
jvered. Five mounted soldiers led the proces- 
;sion. Then came a company of infantry. The 
three carriages followed, guarded by a battalion 
| of infantry, one-half of whom flanked each side 
of the road. A rear-guard, composed of two 
| hundred and fifty mounted men, closed the pro- 
cession. 

Slowly they approached the Hill of the Bells, 
| Where the Emperor was captured, about a mile 
| outside of the city. At the base of this hill, 
which was crowned by a fort, there were the 
remains of a stone-wall, which formerly consti- 
| tuted a part of the fortifications. 

“While the cortéye advanced to the place of 
execution,” writes Mr. Hall, ‘*the faces of the 
surrounding multitude were pictured with sor- 
row. Crowds upon crowds rushed along, mourn- 
fully looking at the victims for the sacrifice, shed- 
ding tears, offering up prayers, and holding up 

|the cross as the true emblem of consolation. 
| Could one have dropped suddenly from the 
| clouds among that gathered concourse he would 
have thought that a whole nation were in mourn- 
ling. If ever there were proof of true affection 
| from a whole people for living man, it was then. 
|It was not idle curiosity that assembled that 
| mighty host. Their actions, their expressions 
| of grief, their contempt exhibited toward the 
| soldiery, were too apparent to deceive the ob- 
| serving witnesses,” 
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About twenty minutes were occupied in reach- 
ing the death- -ground. Maximilian, as he stepped 
from the carriage, took off his hat and gave it, 
with his handkerchief, to his servant, to be con- 
veyed to his mother and brother. Stroking his 
fowing beard with his hand, as was his wont, 
he advanced with a firm step to the designated 
spot where he was to die. Generals Miramon 
and Mejia were by his side. The three em- 
raced each other affectionately, Maximilian 
saying, “* We shall soon meet in Heaven.” Then 
turning to General Miramon he said : 
“Brave men are respected by sovereigns. 
Permit me to give you the place of honor.” 

Thus speaking he placed General Miramon | 
in the centre. Maximilian took his stand on 
General Miramon’s left, while General Mejia | 
occupied his right. The officer in command | 
read aloud the following order: 

“Soldiers! In the name of the nation, he 
who solicits pardon for the three prisoners, or 
for any of them, will be shot.” 

About three thousand soldiers were drawn 
up so as to inclose three sides of a square, of 
which the hill and the wall composed the fourth 
side. Six soldiers, with their loaded muskets, 
were placed a few feet in front of each of the 
victims. ‘The Emperor left for each of his ex- 
ecutioners a twenty-dollar gold piece contain- 
ing his effigy. As an opportunity was given 
for the condemned to utter a few words of 
farewell, the Emperor said : 





“Persons of my rank and birth are brought into 
the world either to insure the welfare of the people 
or to die as martyrs. I did not come to Mexico from 
motives of ambition. I came at the earnest entreaty 
of those who desire the welfare of the country. Mex- 
icans! I pray that my blood may be the last to be 
shed for our unhappy country; and may it insure the 
happiness of the nation. Mexicans! Long live Mex- 


**'The right 


, tons, black neck-tie, and black silk gloves. 


be permitted to embalm his remains, and, in 
conjunction with Baron Magnus, convey them 
to his friends in Austria. The petition was for- 
warded to the Government by General Escobe- 
do. It is difficult to conceive why such a re- 
quest should have been refused. But a very 
peremptory refusal was telegraphed back from 
San Luis Potosi by the Government. The tel- 
egram declared that the bodies of Miramon and 
Mejia should be immediately given to their 
friends, should they ask for them. But Esco- 
bedo was required to deny any one thé right to 
make any disposition of the body of Maximil- 
ian; should any person request permission to 


| embalm the body, the request should be refused ; 


but Escobedo could provide that it might be 
done by Mexicans, ‘‘ without prohibiting the 
presence of foreigners.” The body was then 
to be deposited in a secure place, with the cus- 
tomary religious acts. 

Baron de Largo, on the day of the execution, 
sent a telegram direct to Juarez: “I pray you 
to concede to me the body of Maximilian, that 
I may convey it to Europe.” 

The prompt response from the President was, 
san not be granted you to dispose 
of the body of Maximilian.” 

Immediately after the execution the body, 
mutilated and gory, was taken back to the con- 
vent. ‘Two Mexican physicians unskillfully un- 
dertook the office of embalming. Dr. Basch, 
the Emperor’s physician, was allowed to be pres- 
ent, but not to render any assistance. After 


the work of embalming had been very imper- 


fectly performed, the body, having been twice 
varnished, and having passed through a process 
which occupied eight days, was dressed in black 
pants, military boots, blue coat with gilt but- 
It 


| Was then placed in a coffin lined with zinc, and 


Miramon said a few words, remarking: ‘ In 
these moments, which do not belong to me, in 
which my life is already that of the Supreme 
Being, before the entire world I proclaim that 
I have never been a traitor to my country. I} 
have defended my opinions; but my children 
will never be ashamed of their father.” 

General Mejia was firm and calm, but said 
nothing. As soon as Miramon had finished 
the Emperor placed his hand upon his heart | 
and gave the fatal word, Fire’ ‘The execu- 
tioners simultaneously discharged their guns. 
The two generals feli dead. Maximilian reeled | 
and fell sideways upon his Save and hip, ex- | 
claiming, in Spanish, “Oman! Oman!” Some 
at a distance thought he said, ‘‘ Poor Carlota!” 
But at that time he supposed the Empress to | 
be dead. One of the soldiers then advanced 
and discharged his musket into the stomach of 
the Emperor. A convulsive shuddering indi- 
cated that life was not yet extinct. Another | 
ball was sent through his heart, and Maximil- 
ian lay silent and motionless in death. 

Before the execution the Emperor had writ- | 
ten a very earnest request to the Juarez Gov- | 
ernment that his physician, Dr. Basch, might 


| ment, 
| ations, can not permit the mortal remains of the 


over the face there was a cover of glass. The 
coffin was placed in one of the churches of 
Queretaro, Corruption soon commenced, and 
the aspect was revolting. 

Baron Magnus, the Prussian Minister, now 
made another attempt to obtain the remains, 
He wrote, on the 29th of June: ‘‘'The prisoner 
Prince at Queretaro, the evening before his 
| death, expressed the desire that his mortal re- 
/mains be confided to myself and Dr. Samuel 


Basch, physician of the deceased, in order that 


Dr. Basch might accompany the body to Eu- 
rope.” He therefore entreated the Government 
to permit the body to be transported to the coast 


,and placed on board one of the Austrian ves- 


sels, 
The immediate reply contained the announce- 
‘*The Government, for various consider- 


Archduke to be conveyed to Europe.” 
Again, on the 27th of July, Dr. Basch, who 


| was about to return to Austria, made a very 


| earnest appeal for the remains, He was urgent 
jin his plea, ‘‘The bodies of his companions 
in misfortune,” he said, ‘‘ have been delivered 


| to their families, and never in any time has the 
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supreme Government refused to deliver any | I am charged, in my capacity as Minister of the Inape. 
corpse to the relatives who asked for it.” rial Household, to request the kind interposition of 


eave arr z ‘ sy, | your Excellency for the object of securing for the Vj,, 
In conclusion he said, “I beg that you will | ‘4 qmiral the authority necessary for that effect.” 
condescend to answer my respectful solicitation, | “I have the honor, Excellency, of asking that yoy 


whatever that answer may be, that on returning | will convey, in anticipation, to the Chief Execyjiy, 
to my country I may be able to justify myself Svar Geontly Sol the armen oy of the august 
before the family of the deceased Archduke in | accept for yourself the expression of <het some a 
having done all on my part that I could to suc- | tude for the good offices which you may have to pe : 
ceed in transporting the body to them.” form. 

The reply which immediately came back FY Ss be vem Present to your 
was, ‘‘ The President of the Republic has de- : . Toten. 
termined that for various and grave considera- | “Chancellor of the Empire and Minister of the Imperial Houseliold,” 
tions the petition can not be acceded to,” 

On the 20th of August the Austrian Admiral! The purpose of President Juarez, whateyer 
Tegethoff arrived at Vera Cruz in the Austrian | that purpose was, seems now to have been at- 
war steamer Elizabeth. Proceeding to the cap-| tained. A polite answer was returned. “Jy 
ital he had an audience with the Minister of | accordance,” said the Mexican Minister, “ wit} 
Foreign Relations of the Juarez Government, | the dispositions of the President I have made 
He stated that he had come to Mexico to ask | known to Vice-Admiral de Tegethoff that the 
of the Government permission to carry away | mortal remains of the Archduke Maximilian 
the mortal remains of Maximilian, shall be at once delivered to his care, that h 

The Minister, M. Lerdo, promised to submit convey them to Austria, and thus accomplish 
the petition to Juarez; but wished to know first | the object of his mission.” 
in what character he made the solicitation. The remains were escorted by the Vice-Ad- 
The Admiral replied that he came not on an | miral and a Mexican force of one hundred men 
* official mission,” but only with a private charge | to Vera Cruz, which place they reached at four 
from the family; from the mother of the Arch- | o’clock in the afternoon of the 25th of Novem- 
duke and from his brother the Emperor of Aus- | ber. They were placed on board the Novara, 
tria; that the natural feelings of affection and | the same ship which but a few months before 
piety created the strongest desire to possess and | had conveyed Maximilian with his happy bride 
honor the mortal remains of the Archduke. | to occupy the throne which had been so urg- 

The reply, which was soon returned, was that | ently pressed upon him. 
the Government ‘had reasons” for not acced- A table covered with black cloth stood in the 
ing to the petitions of Baron Largo, Baron | centre of the saloon, and the coffin was placed 
Magnus, and Dr, Basch; that before deciding | upon it. An altar, bearing a cross with the 
the question of the restoration of the remains, | image of the Saviour, stood at the head of the 
it was necessary that they should receive either | remains. The Austrian and Mexican flags were 
“an official document from the Government of | blended in the drapery of the coffin. Upon all 
Austria or an express request from the family | was laid Maximilian’s sword. Around the cof- 
of the Archduke.” | fin were six silver candlesticks, each containing 

With this rebuff the Admiral retired. The} a lighted wax-candle. Day and night two 
body was now conveyed to the city of Mexico, | armed sentinels guarded the remains. 
and placed in the San Andres Hospital. Itwas| Imposing religious services were performed, 
in so sad a state of decomposition that no one | and the Novara weighed anchor and steamed 
was permitted to see it. More than two months | for Havana. As she entered that port two 
passed away when Admiral Tegethoff returned. | Spanish war steamers commenced playing fu- 
He brought to the Mexican Minister a letter | neral marches. All the flags on the ships and 
from the Chancellor of the Austrian Empire. | forts were wreathed with black crape, and float- 
In this letter it was stated : ed at half-mast. The harbor was crowded with 

“His Imperial and Royal Apostolic Majesty has the | boats, so er rag the people - waaay Care 
very natural desire that the mortal remains of his un- | Of the ship which bore the remains. As the 
fortunate brother may find their last repose beneath | Novara, at six o'clock in the evening of the 4th 


the vault that covers the ashes of the princes belong- | of December, steamed from the port, the air 
ing to the house of Austria. The father, the mother, | 3 : . cael 
and the remaining brothers of the august deceased | was filled with requiems from the martial bands, 
share in this desire with an equal earnestness, as do | and the Spanish authorities did every thing in 
likewise all the members of the Imperial family. their power to honor the memory of the illus- 


“The Emperor, my august master, has the confi- | trious dead. As the vessel neared the Austrian 
dence that the Mexican Government, listening to the | 


sentiments of humanity, will not refuse to mitigate | CO®St it was met by the Austrian fleet and al 
the just grief of his Majesty by facilitating the realiza- | corted to port. The remains of Maximilian 
tion of this desire. To that end Vice-Admiral Tege-| are now mouldering to dust in the sepulchres 


thoff has been sent to Mexico with orders to address : » ig- 
“to the President a petition for the delivery to him of | of his fathers. Nobly he fulfilled the sad mi 


the remains of his Imperial Majesty's beloved brother, sion of his life. Thousands who never knew 
go that they can be conveyed to Europe. On my part | him will drop a tear of affection to his memory. 
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THE NEW TIMOTHY. 
Part Sirtd. 
I. 


ERFECTLY aware, dear reader, that you 

are wincing a little under Mrs. General 
Likens — becoming even desperate to break 
out of the meshes of her incessant spinning— 
yet how could you have otherwise learned to 
know that estimable lady as her other visitors 
do? 

We alike hail, however, the arrival at this 
juncture of Brown Bob Long, and hasten upon 
the front piazza to greet him, leaving John to 
her fate. 

Not from the sands of Arabia had Brown 
Bob Long obtained his horse—a shaggy white 
pony —the abundant hair of his tail and mane 
thickly clotted with cockle-burs. Upon his 
right shoulder is branded a mystic hieroglyphic, 
twelve inches across, marking his ownership, 
the result of a week’s designing by Mr. Long 
with the end of his ramrod, on the sand in 
front of his cabin. The ticks have damaged 
his left ear, and it is doubled down, giving him 
an expression of being in joke all the time. 
Mr. Bob Long is very tall—so much so that 
on his very small steed his feet reach the 
ground almost, leaving the impression upon 
your mind as he rides up that the pony is so 
slight a part of Mr. Long’s traveling equipage 
as to be better dispensed with than not. As 
he alights you observe that his is only the 
naked tree or wooden frame of a saddie, with- 


out any covering or trimming whatever, and 
that rawhide enters largely into the construc- 


tion of his bridle. The value of the whole out- 
fit is accumulated in the huge wooden stirrups 
with broad leathers, extending so near the earth 
that, when tied to a tree at a little distance, the 
pony exhibits the phenomenon of an animal 
having apparently three legs on a side. 
According to the invariable custom of the 
country, Mr. Long rides up to the front fence 
and halts, without the least intimation that he 
intends to get off. General Likens rises and 
calls to him to ‘** Light!” standing on the front 
step of the piazza. Mr. Long retains his seat, 
and the General walks out to the fence, pipe in 
mouth, and repeats the request: all according 
to the ritual of that region. ‘‘ Ah, thank you,” 
says Mr. Long, and drawing one foot out of 
the stirrup, seats himself more comfortably side- 
ways in the saddle for a talk. General Likens 
is familiar with established usage, and, leaning 
against the fence, the topics of health on both 
sides ; then the state of the weather, past, pres- 
ent, and to come; then the crops past, the pros- 
pect of crops to come. Then, in due order, 
the General again says, ‘*’Light, won’t you?” 
Mr. Long replies, with some hesitation, “‘ Ah, 
thank you; I'll come in an’ get a gourd of 
water.” A long rifie in his hand, some eighty 
feet of rope hanging in a coil upon the horn of 
his saddle, a tangle of powder-horn and shot- 
pouches about his breast, and a spur on each 





heel considerably larger than a dollar, make 
the getting off rather a labor than otherwise, 
especially as the temperament of Bobasheela, 
the pony, renders his standing still for an in- 
stant an impossibility. 

The young minister is undecided a moment 
as they approach the piazza; but he remembers 
Cranmer at the stake, and cheerfully holds out 
his right hand to martyrdom. ‘The squeeze 
wherewith it is grasped and held produces in the 
face of the sufferer a singular conflict of serious 
pain therefrom with that real pleasure where- 
with one instinctively greets a thorough, healthy, 
wholesome human being. Mr. Long is mani- 
festly glad to see him, and shows it. Mr. Long 
prefers keeping upon his head his exceedingly 
slouched wool hat, but seats himself on a hide- 
bottomed chair, tilts it back against a pillar of 
the piazza, and then goes through the estab- 
lished topics in their established order with 
Mr. Wall. That gentleman and all his uncle's 
family are well. Mr. Long has brought all his 
family with him in his saddle, as he informs 
the young minister, and, yes, he is well. The 
weather has been, is now, promises to continue, 
pleasant ; both are agreed upon that point. Mr. 
Wall pleads ignorance of the crops about Hop- 
pleton—is, in fact, profoundly indifferent upon 
the subject, and listens to Mr. Long's opinions 
in the matter without being at all able to re- 
state those opinions when he has finished. The 
existence of, or necessity for, crops has never 
as yet fairly entered his mind. Crops were not 
at all a subject of thought in the Seminary ; he 
will learn soon enough to take the deepest in- 
terest therein. 

The established topics being exhausted in 
their due order, Mr. Long produces a knife 
eight inches in length from his right breeches- 
pocket, a bar of tobacco from the left, and sap- 
plies himself with an immensely large quid, 
previously offering the same to his friend. He 
then works the hind legs of his chair forward 
that it may tilt in a larger angle with the pil- 
lar, settles himself in it, and considers himself 
at home. Mr. Wall is anxious to be cordial 
and sociable, and is dragging his mind for some- 
thing to say. General Likens has long ago 
surrendered the business of entertaining and 
drawing out his guests to his wife, but she is 
performing that duty just now upon a fairer 
visitor in the back premises. 

** Well, an’ what’s the good word with you?” 
their host therefore asks at last, this being the 
next question in order according to the rubric 
of society in that section. 

** Nothin’, well, nothin’,” is the reply. ‘I’m 
told Bill Meggar’s ribs I bruk ’er gettin’ well. 
He would hev it, you know!” added Mr. Long, 
appealingly. ‘* Devil helping them they might 
have coaxed me into takin’ that whisky; that 
is, if the good Lord had forsaken me—pre-haps. 
But as to makin’ me drink, pourin’ it down, you 
see, it ain't to be did!” and Mr. Long is again 
silent. 

‘* Started early ?” tries the General again, 
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‘*Not very; almost daybreak—had only the 
fifteen miles to ride,” is the reply. 

** Don’t see that fat buck,” says the General. 

‘Not shot yet,” replies Mr. Long, carelessly. 
**’Fraid it might spile before he got home; not 
do it till the last moment.” 

‘“* Indians would say you'd rubbed end of your 
rifle with med’cine; deer seem to swarm so 
about it,” says the General. 

** Don’t find much honey there to speak off,” 
says Mr, Long, taking up his rifle instinctively 
from the baluster against which he has leaned 
it, and laying it across his knees with a caress- 
ing motion. 

‘*Remember what Jacob said to his father 
the day he brought the old man that kid-meat 
he had fixed up for ven’son ?” asks the General, 
with his pipe-stem between his teeth. 

***'The Lord thy God brought it to me,’ ” says 
Mr. Long, promptly, as if he had just laid the 
Bible aside ‘from reading that passage. ‘‘ But 
then, you know, he lied,” adds Mr. Long. The 
General nods, reflectively. 

“*T wouldn’t dare to say any thing of that 
sort about my hunting,” says the hunter, in a 
lower voice, and with downcast eyes. ‘Only I 
do know one thing, my shootin’ ‘ll do better to 
tie to than it did before, you know, and by a 
long sight.” 

The General considers this statement as he 
smokes. 

‘*Never a single drop, say, since then?” he 
asks at last, regarding his swarthy guest with 
new interest—with an anxious curiosity even. 

The hunter shakes his head with a smile. 

‘“* Nor a piece of pasteboard, say? Not once?” 

Another shake of the head in negation. 

“Nor a quarter race ?” 

Another shake still more decided. 

** How about that swearing? nary oath ?” 

Mr. Long’s smile vanishes, leaving a troubled 
look. 

‘*No, General, but mighty nigh onst, I tell 
you,” he says. ‘‘It was Bobasheela yonder; 
he lay down with me in Boggy Creek, one cold 
mornin’ I was after a deer—it fairly started a 
cuss before I knew it, but it didn’t reach my 
mouth. No, Sir!” 

The General takes his pipe from his mouth, 
and looks at his visitor yet more anxiously as 
he asks, ‘‘ Nor—nothin’ else ?” 

Mr. Long understands the delicate question 
perfectly. With a frank smile over the whole 
of his face he shakes his head in the negative 
decidedly, and the General resumes his pipe 
with profound satisfaction. ‘ You will excuse 
my askin’?” he says, after further considera- 
tion. 

** Certainly, an’ more than welcome,” replies 
the hunter promptly, and with a glad face. 

Mr. Wall is desirous to break the silence that 
ensues. His field of thought for the last few 
years yields him not, however, a single grain 
for the occasion. 

“ Religion is a most an excellent thing,” the 
General announces, therefore, after farther re- 


FS eee 
| flection aleng the same line. “To guide , 
man, say,” he explains. 

“Yes, General,” is the reply ; ‘‘ but spe 

to hold in a man. It’s its holdin’ in power 

strikes me most, It’s wonderful!” says the 

| hunter, with emphasis. ‘There’s no gettin’ 
round the fact; it must be—God!” 

Mr. Long lets his chair down upon its fou, 
legs that he may search to better advantage 
breast-pocket under his buckskin hunting-shirt. 
‘*Tt’s an astonishin’ passage,” he Says as he 
| searches, ‘‘ ‘ Kept by the power of God through 
faith unto salvation’—kept! that’s what I look 
it—it’s dpovpéw, you rec’lect,” he adds, turning 
on Mr. Wall, as he draws a little book from his 
bosom and searches it for the place. 

** Frowreo!” exclaims that individual, bewil- 
dered. 

‘**That’s the verb, you know; it’s ¢oovpoupi. 
vovg in the passage. Now what I want to 
know is this,” adds the hunter: ‘does the 
Greek mean ‘ kept’ as a jailer keeps a pris’ner, 
or ‘kept’ as a scout keeps a look-out ?” 

It takes some little time for the one address- 
ed to overcome his surprise in getting Greek 
from such an unexpected source. It is wine to 
him from a spring which he hardly supposed 
would yield any water even, but of the mud- 
diest. 

Mr. Long has supplied him with a subject 
of conversation entirely to his taste, and, sup- 
pressing his surprise for the moment, he dis- 
cusses the passage with zest. There are other 
passages to be examined after this one, and the 
young theologian grows somewhat cautious in 
his explanations as they proceed; there is no 
telling but the bronzed hunter may know more 
about it than he. The General smokes his 
pipe out of sight below them, with a satisfac- 
tion in having such conversation in his house 
too. 
‘** But how did you come to learn the Greek, 
Mr. Long?” asks the young minister at lengtii; 
‘and I wonder my uncle never told me about 
it,” he added. 

** Your uncle’s got a sight of things more im- 
portant than me to talk about. Well, it’s too 
long a story for the little Greek I know,” re- 
plies the hunter. ‘‘ You wouldn't believe it, 
but I was fitted for college when I was a boy. 
Sorry to say my futher was an infidel. He'd 
set his heart on my getting a good education, if 
"twas only to do so much more damage to re- 
ligion. But he was very dissipated—sing lar 
for his own son to say so, but it was a fact. I 
went on to college, entered the Freshman class 
one Monday morning; was expelled from col- 
lege next Saturday afternoon; got on a terrible 
spree; never once thought they’d object to 
that!” 

‘*You had learned the Greek when a boy, 
then ?” asks Charles, 

“Mighty little,” replies his companion. “No; 
it was in this way: You see, I ran away from 
|home. Father gave me a little too much beat- 
|ing when I got back from college in disgrace. 
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en 
[ was getting at that age, you know, a boy 
won't stand a stick—specially a wild chap like 
me, Yes, I ran away, and have been in the 
woods ever sence. Yes, took to the woods, you 
see, like the wild animal I was.” 

«But how about the Greek ?” asks Charles, 
for his new friend is slow in answering his ques- 
tion. 

“Well, the General can tell you,” says the 
hunter, glancing at that individual, “ what a 
terrible hard case I've been; up to every sort 
of wickedness an’ devilment I do suppose,” he 
continued, slowly and with some embarrass- 
ment, ‘‘a man ever was guilty of. It’s awful 
to think of, General, what a case I have been!” 
he adds, with sincerest solemnity. 

The General nods his head in grave but en- 
tire concurrence —taking his pipe from his 
mouth to add to the solemnity of his assent. 

‘‘T’ve heard of men,” continues the hunter, 
“when they became Christians, love to talk— 
especially about the first of their joining the 
Church — of how bad they’ve been. They'd 
take a sort o’ pleasure in telling how particular- 
ly bad they’d been before. It always seemed 
to me like a kind o’ glorying in their past wick- 
edness; like a kind o’ being too certain sure 
of never getting back into the rock whence they 
were hewn, of never slipping back into the hole 
of the pit whence they were digged. I don’t 
know. However! I don’t like to look much 
behind me. With me it’s a sort of flight from 
Sodom, a kind of escape for thy life—‘ Look 
not behind thee!’ I don’t know. I hate to 
There’s precious 
Be- 


’ 


talk much about my religion. 
little to talk about—my part in it, I mean. 
sides, it’s like hot water in a camp-kettle a-boil- 


ing. I have a sort of fear that hot kind of re- 
ligion will all pass off in talking. Humph! 
and here I am taking it out in talking this min- 
ute, running other people’s religion down at 
that—people a sight better than I am!” 

“Bet you haven't told me about the Greek 
yet,” says Charles Wall, clinging to the point. 

‘It was only this,” replies the hunter, speak- 
ing with a singular conflict in his face between 
perfect frankness and a reluctance to talk of 
himself; ‘* when it all first began, after I got a 
little over that first great joy—oh, isn’t it won- 
derful, wonderful He should so love us!” he 
said to Charles, with the simplicity of a child 
held, in passing, by the Truth ever fresh in its 
infinite wonder to his mind. 

The young minister bowed his head with fast 
filling eyes. The fact, old in itself as Eternity, 
overfamiliar to him from perpetual presentation, 
came with a newness to his ears; there was 
something in the language, and more in the 
expression of the hunter's face, as if Calvary 
was an event of yesterday's occurrence, an event 
arrived as to-day’s telegram. 

‘“*Yousee, "continues the hunter, aftera pause, 
pushing up his old felt hat from his bronzed 
face, ‘‘ after I began to get a little used to the 
astonishing fact of the case—I suppose it must 


be something like when a man first comes into a | 


| tremendous fortune, kind of bewildered with 
happiness, only vastly more so in this case, at 
| the start—when I could look around me a little 
I says to myself, ‘Bob Long, I know mighty 
| little about you, an’ nothing good. But I know 
}one thing. You'd a million times over better 
| never been born than tumble back again into 
what you were. Sow that is washed to her 
wallowin’—look out! You are only just on 
the edge like, your feet barely on the edge, no- 
thing more. Now,’ says I, ‘ your plan is to go 
into this new matter with all the force you've 
got. Nodanger it ‘Il be toomuch!’ Sol went 
to reading the Bible—not only a chapter or so 
every day, but at it, you'll understand, at it! 
like a man mauling rails; at it like into a busi- 
ness—like into a kind of work should take up 
as much of my time and thoughts and feelings 
as possible. I'm afraid you can’t understand,” 
he added, anxiously. 

““Yes I do,” replied Charles, ‘ perfectly. 
My uncle is a man of very ardent temperament— 
| very active in whatever he undertakes. He has 
| often told me that the grand reason he entered 
| the ministry Was just that. He was afi aid un- 

less he gave himself up altogether to religion 
by becoming a minister of the gospel—” 

“Exactly,” interrupted the hunter, with kin- 
| dled eye. ‘Had to pitch in head foremost, 
| whole body, or not atall! I know his sort—ei- 
| ther a very good man or an exceedin’ wicked 
lone! Precisely what I felt. So, when I had 
| read the Bible through once or twice, I says to 
myself, ‘now, what next?’ You see, I was 
like a man running in the snow, ’fraid to stop 
running lest I might begin to freeze; like a 
buck with the dogs after him—-can't afford to 
stop even to scratch! One day it struck me 
like a slug. It was at church one time Mr. 
Merkes was explaining what the Greek was of 
some passage he had up; half the people asleep, 
I’m bound to say—excuse me, General, I for- 
got you was one of them! Yes, like a slug. 
Why not learn to read the Testament in the 
j language it was written in? Hard work, I 
| know ; but that’s just what I need, something 
|to keep me at it hard! Long time? Very 
| well, when I get through with it I'll be just 
that much farther on the road. So at it I went 
—and that’s all.” 

‘** But how did you manage ?” asked Charles. 

‘* Very easy when I came up with the thing. 
I rode over to Hoppleton. Your uncle laughed 
and let me have the books out of his book-case 
—Grammar, Lexicon, and Greek Testament. I 
offered to pay him. ‘Pshaw, Mr. Long! no,’ 
he says; ‘you'll only have them a little while: 
soon send them back.’ ‘We'll see,’ says I. 
Few months afterward I sent him the money, 
and back he sends it. Then I tried him with 
ven’son—he couldn't send that back well.” 

‘*¢ But I don’t understand yet,” says Charles, 
‘* How do you find time and place for study ?” 

‘* Plenty of time, especially of winter nights. 
| My cabin’s the place, of course ; why not ?” 

‘** But didn’t you find it very difficult studying 
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alone, without a teacher ?” asks Charles, great- 
ly interested. 

“T broke down right at the start,” says the 
hunter, knocking up the broad and hanging rim 
of his hat from his brow with a back-handed 
motion, and entering with increasing energy on 
his narration. ‘* You see it was this way, and 
you'll be amazed what a fool I was. It was 
the alphabet. ‘There was Alpha, Beta, and the 
rest. I soon had them by heart. Now, says I 
to myself, put any two of these letters together 
—say Alpha, Beta—and what in creation does 
Alpha, Beta, spell? How can a fellow combine 
the two sounds into one sound? Did you ever 
know such a fool? ..Believe it? I rode over 
to your uncle to ask him. I thought he never 
would stop laughing: you know what a sunny, 
happy sort of man he is. ‘Don’t know your 
a, b, abs, Mr. Long? well!’ he says, Then he 
showed me the places in Romans, Galatians, 
Mark, where it says, Abba, Father. But the 
idea of giving Greek letters, with the names 
they have, English sounds! I declare I can’t 
see into it to this day.” 

** And how after that ?” asks Charles, laugh- 
ing. 

‘*No difficulty at all; smooth and easy as 
you please the rest of the trail. You see, when 


a man once gets fairly on the trail, he’s all 
safe.” 

‘*But you seem to have done with this mat- 
ter—I mean as a thing requiring hard labor— 
close attention,” says the young minister. 

** Well, I have read the Testament through 


only once in the Greek yet. Slow work it was, 
something like hacking,and hewing and squeez- 
ing one’s way through a cane-brake after a 
bear. Coming upon and getting hold of the 
exact meanin’ of a passage in its very hole like 
—it’s as exciting as hunting itself. The very 
work’s a pleasure, most pleasure when it’s hard- 
est. You know children like nuts more ’n any 
thing else, just because they've got to crack the 
shell to get at the kernels. Nobody cares for 
kernels in a clean plate all picked out already. 
And then when you get at the kernel of a hard 
passage, after hours of hammering with lexicon 
an’ grammar, it’s not only fresh and new, and 
exactly hits like, but it’s fixed in your memory 
for ever and ever. I never enjoy myself more 
than there in my cabin of a winter night, lyin’ 
on a bearskin before the fire, working away 
with my books—blaze of the pine-knots on the 
page. But I'll tell you one thing,” said the 
hunter, bringing his chair down upon its four 
legs again, while he searched under his red 
flannel shirt, beneath the heavy tangle of shot- 
pouches, and powder-flask, and dangling charg- 
ers of antelope-horn, and the like. 

* And what is that?” asked Charles, await- 
ing with interest the result of the search. 

‘*This,” said the hunter at last, producing a 
long, thin volume from his bosom. ‘ Greek 
isn’t as easy as it might be, ’specially to a fellow 
in his cabin fifty miles from any help, an’ just 
beginning. But I tell you,” he continued, with 


gravest sincerity, ‘‘it’s nothing to the Hebrew 
—not a circumstance!” 

“ Hebrew!” ejaculated Mr. Wall. 

**T tell you,” said the hunter, evidently with 
the emphasis of painful experience, “ Hebrey, 
is tough!” 

‘**Do I understand you to say you’ve under. 
taken the Hebrew ?” asked his companion, with 
rapidly increasing surprise, interest, and sym- 
pathy. ; 

“You may well say undertaken it; and it's 
the heaviest job I ever did undertake, Yes, 
Sir,” said Mr. Long, with an almost exhausted 
look upon his brown face: not an atom of boast- 
fulness in the man. 

‘*But, my dear Sir, what induced you— ?” be- 
gan his companion. 

** Same reason,” replied the hunter. Soon 
as the Greek began to get a little easy, you 
know, a little broken to my bridle, you see— 
though I’m far enough from knowing much 
about it yet—I began to look around for some- 
thing else in regard to religion to go into, you 
understand—something to keep me hard at it: 
every spare minute at work rushing it forward. 
The day I finished the New Testament in the 
Greek, ‘now,’says I to myself, and to your uncle 
too, for I rode over to see him—* now for the Old 
Testament in its original language.’ It’s in the 
Old Testament that amazin’ Fifty-first Psalm is, 
you know—‘ Have mercy upon me’—you re- 
member? If I do know a place in the Bible, 
if I oughter know a place in all the Bible, it’s 
that, you know! Well, your uncle loaned me 
Lexicon, Manual, Grammar, an’ Bible—only he 
didn’t laugh this time; the tears somehow came 
into his eyes, an’ before he let me off he insist- 
ed upon prayin’ with me. Oh! if you only 
could manage to make such a man as him! If 
there’s something in blood in horses—an’ [ 
guess I ought to know: many’s the hour I've 
spent, and the dollar I’ve won, and lost too, for 
that matter, on race-course—then there must be 
something in blood in men. You're of good 
stock any how. Though I’m bound to say,” 
the speaker added, after some reflection, ‘‘ you 
can never, of course, come to be quite all your 
uncle is: you know no man can ever quite 
come to be that!” he adds, as if stating a self- 
evident proposition, his eyes fastened like those 
of a little child on his new friend, who assents 
heartily thereto, and then adds, 

“Thank you; but how did you succeed about 
the Hebrew ?” 

“That’s yet to know,” said Mr. Long, with 
a somewhat troubled face. ‘I’ve been at it 
only some two or three months, or so. _ It’s 
such a sing’lar language. ‘The letters are like 
nothing else in the world, unless it is a Mexi- 
can horse-brand. And then those points, lit- 
tle dots, you know, swarmin’ over the whole 
page, and botherin’ one like gnats. I'm told 
they’ve come into the language since Moses. 
He never would have put them there. They're 
worse than the lice he cursed the Egyptians 
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single word an’ letter! I don’t care so much | 
about having to read backward, like a bear 
packing toward its hole fighting the dogs off 
with its paw s—only there’s such a whirl of con- 
fusion about piecing out the words, first at one 
end an’ then at the other; then ‘there's that | 
constant hop an’ skip with a fellow to guess | 
what lies between ; then that Sh’wa simple, an’ 
Sk'wa compound, Pattah furtive, Daghesh Forty ry | 
an’ Daghesh Leny, Mappik and Raphe, and a 
thousand things of the sort. I tell you I’ve; 
jain there on that bearskin by the fire work- | 
ing at it till the sweat would pour down! | 
Twenty times I’ve shut the books up and put | 
them in my old box for good. Humph! And | 
I've sat and looked at the chest those books was 
in as if it was a kind of cage of varmints, each 
all claws and teeth. I've felt, at times, actual- 
ly afraid of them books! Then I would say, 
‘You think I can't, do you? I'll tame you if 
it takes years!’ Next leisure time I'm sure to 
let them out and go at it again! You see, 
when once I get after any thing I hate to give 
it up, if it’s only a squirrel. One thing I know, 
that is, I'll never have to hunt up something 
more to go at; that Hebrew ‘Il keep me hard 
at it, if { live that long, for next fifty years! 
“But here’s one thing,” added the hunter, 
“brought me over to-day. Your uncle’s a lit- 
tle rusty, he says—been so long from the Sem- 
inary. He told me to hold on till you came 
out—you'll be fresh from it, he said. So I want 


| 
| 


you to explain this thing to me—it’s the hard- 
est knot I’ve come on yet.” 


So saying, Mr. Long draws up his chair close 
beside his new friend, who is both pleased and 
a little alarmed at the prospect. Mr. Long 
opens the grammar before them—its page black- 
ened and worn with unmistakable struggle. For 
accuracy he draws the bowie-knife from its 
leathern sheath at his waist and points out the 
place on the page. ‘* Be a little keerful,” he 
says; ‘‘you see I keep it sharp as possible. 
When you've shot your deer you must cut a 
good, deep, clean gash to let out all the blood 
—meat’s spiled if you don’t. It’s the only 
thing in close quarters with a bear, too; wrap 
up your left hand in your saddle-blanket, say, 
and hold it out to him; as he grabs it with his 
paws you have your knife ready in your right, 
and let him have all of it, every inch, just un- 
der the left foreshoulder, he’ll never say ‘ beans’ 
again! Only that ain't what we're after just 
now.” 

The freshly elected and inaugurated Profess- 
or of Hebrew can not help glancing at the 
hand which holds the knife to the page—huge 
and hairy, and almost black from long roughing 
it. The little finger is lacking—“ bitten off by 
a bear cub I was trying to raise by hand; you 
see he sucked too hard,” was the explanation 
subsequently given. There is a gash or two 
besides, to match similar scars on one cheek. 
As to his muscular body under the flannel shirt, 
it is tattooed by the claws of wild animals and 





wilder boon companions in the days of his folly, 


in a manner which would insure his instant 
election as King of the Cannibal Islands, had 
he moved in that circle of society. 

Mr. Long has removed his voluminous hat 
| altogether from his head, to enable him to sit 
nearer his new friend over the page, as well as 
to allow his intellectual organs full play. He 
| is exceeding rough, but very far from homely, 
|) as he bends over the page, satisfying very W ell 
a young lady’s idea of that magnificent pirate 
who is eternally announcing—on the piano—to 
the unwearied object of his affections, ‘‘ This 
night and forever my bride thou must be! !” As 
he listens to Mr. Wall's explanation, he is en- 
gaged, in the intensity of his attention, in curl- 
ing together a lock of his black whiskers and 
forcing it into the corner of his mouth on that 
side, listening and biting. General Likens sits 
to one side in his arm-chair, his pipe in his 
mouth and his feet on the balusters of the 
piazza, his chair being tilted back for that pur- 
pose, serenely satisfied, although utterly forgot- 
ten and lost sight of by his guests. 

Once or twice Mrs. General Likens, with the 
scent of fresh prey, has appeared on the door- 
way of the house from within. The watchful 
General has on each occasion, however, taken 
his pipe from his lips to shake his head at her 
not to disturb his guests in their sacred studies, 
and has thus dispersed her for the time. She 
complies the more willingly, both because she 
dreads the grasp of Mr. Long’s hand, and be- 
cause John is yet alive within to be further en- 
tertained. 

And so the hours glide along. The Hebra- 
ists pursue their labors—Mr. Long lunching in- 
cessantly on the ends of his whiskers, and his 
instructor perfectly at home with the familiar 
book in his grasp. The very aroma of semin- 
ary and lecture-room is upon its pages. The 
General smokes, fills and refills his cob-pipe, 
and smokes again, thinking many things, and 
listening, somewhat superficially, to the rattle 
of the Hebrew. The sun shines bright, and 
the bees are coming and going at their stand by 
the front paling. In the orchard adjacent the 
guinea-hens have clustered into a knot, and 
keep up a steady and unanimous potrack! 
potrack! off to themselves together, like poli- 
ticians on both sides at Washington, exciting 
and emulating each other in discord, luxuriating 
in senseless jargon, while the bees toil and the 
hens cluck their straggling charges here and 
there in the front yard, as indifferent to their 
racket as are the people, absorbed about their 
homes and honest business, to the empty uproar 
aforesaid. If bees and poultry and men rea- 
soned correctly, they would all agree that it is, 
after all, an admirable arrangement by which 
all the bad humors of the body social are brought 
to a head in the persons of these politicians, 
feathered and unfeathered. 

Yes, it is well the most fevered ones—of the 
human species we now speak—are herded off 
to themselves—for a good part of the time, at 
any rate—in the domed and columned lazaretto 
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at Washington, and every capital, infecting and | 


exhausting themselves only upon each other. 
If those who live there, where breaks the boil 
of the whole body politic, fancy their location a 
healthful one, very well. But this in a paren-_ 
thesis only, a remark altogether irrelevant, 
penned up here to itself, and not to be permit- 
ted to run at large over these pages. 

“T must step out to look after dinner, child,” 
Mrs, General Likens says, at last, to John, who | 
cheerfully assents. ‘‘ Only don’t let me forget 
to give you your basket when you must go,” 
adds that lady, catching sight of that article on 
the mantle as she is passing out. ‘* And, dear 
me,” she hastens back to remark, “as I live, | 
yonder comes Araminta Allen, to make a call 
on you. She'll stay to dinner, and you must 
entertain her, child, while I see about things. 
She’s mighty free of speech, dear; she’s rich, 
bless you! Bea little on your guard. "Member, 
she’s the one sent that Josiah Evers whirling. 
Don’t give her any hold on you any way—only 
I know you won't. Safest plan, child, for us 
all is to start her about Amelia Ann and Mr. 
Merkes; that'll keep her busy all her stay, I'll 
warrant. You see, Mr. Merkes, he said at the 
funeral he was nigh certain sure Amelia Ann 
was lost; died, you must have heard of it, 
soon after dancin’ all night. Araminta’s only 
sister she was. An’ Araminta, she never has 
stopped abusin’ poor Mr. Merkes for it five min- 
utes at a time, an’ never will. Bless you, she'll 
begin about it as soon ’s she sees you! Talk? 
My! You leave it all to me. I'll fix it!” 


With this rather unnecessary injunction Mrs. 
General Likens hurried from the room, first to 
receive and send in her new guest, and then to 
the kitchen, to turn a little more steam, figura- 
tively speaking, upon the preparations fer din- 
ner. 


IL. 

Bug Burleson, in charge of Sally, her little 
black nurse, or rather Sally in charge of Bug, 
happened to be, the same day, at Mr. Burle- 
son’s front gate, there in Hoppleton, when her 
brother Edward drives up. ‘The prompt and 
imperative demand of the Bug to be taken in- 
stantly out riding receives from him a refusal as 
prompt and decided, as he hurries into the house 
to leave a word explaining his absence. 

Now, in the reasoning of Bug, a pressing 
emergency required instant remedy. At her 
command Sally lifted her charge into the bug- 

vy, holding up also the leathern curtain of its 
seat while Bug creeps beneath the same. In 
justice to Sally, she acted under protest. There 
had been no case so far in her short career in 
which Bug had failed to have her own way with 
every member of the family, to say nothing of 
Sally. 

Scarcely had Sally lodged Bug under the 
seat when Burleson reappeared at the front 
door, leaving her no choice but to fly for her 
life. It is true the horse was spirited, and 
standing unfastened ; but there is an exception 
to the laws of nature when a child is concerned. 


| self as snug as her namesake in a rug, 





The horse did not run away, though Rarey 
himself would have justified him if he had; anq 
his master soon had him doing his best along 
the road, not dreaming of the passenger under 
his seat. As it happened, the canyas eo, er 
|of the buggy had been folded away under jr. 


and into this Bug had managed to nestle hey. 


Her 
plan was to remain hidden there until sufficient. 


ly far from home to insure her, at least, a good 
‘Jong ride in being carried back. The darkness 
| and the motion soon sent her to sleep, however 


tired already from play and abundance of pre. 


| Vious misc hief; and the unconscious brother js 


near twenty sullen on his road when a sudden 
cry from beneath him, and a kick against his 
boot, nearly sends him out of his buggy with 
surprise. He reins up his horse, and proceeds 
to draw his passenger from under deck, It js 
something of a job; for Bug is very plump and 
the fit a tight one, and his horse restless. He 
has her, at last, standing between his knees, 
very much soiled and astonished, her flaxen 
hair over her rosy face, a vast deal too sweet 
and audacious to be angry with. 

**You break my whole trip completely up, 
you little imp of—light!” he says, kissing her 
half-awakened face, and turning his horse short 
around in the road homeward. 

“But no! I'll try it now; she won't under- 
stand us,” he adds in the same breath, turn- 
ing his horse back again; and so drives on with 
added speed. 

“Why, Bug, what did you get in for?” he 
asks at last, his wrath beginning to rekindle. 

‘*Thithter Nan,” explains that insect. 

“Sister Nan! No, Madam; Nan wouldn't 
do it; not fun enough in her for that. Besides 
I left her in the parlor,” says Burleson. ‘‘ Lit- 
tle fibber!” 

**Oh, she is tho croth,” says Bug, in farther 
explanation. ‘She theolds and theolds tho! 
She thes I'm a bother and a petht. I wath 
running away from her, you thee! Oh, broth- 
er Ned, she is tho croth!” says Bug, with all 
her emphasis, anxious to justify her course, 
and delighted at the direction they are going. 
“Thally thes her black mammy thes it’s be- 
cause thithter Nan can’t get a huthband. She 
theolds in the houth, and she theolds in the 
garden, and she theolds in the kitchen! And 
Thally thes her black mammy thes it’s awful 
now, and it’s getting wus and wus every day! 
Drive on, brother Ned; don’t leth go back to 
her any more!” 

Bug prattles away in a steady stream, But 
Burleson is full of his own thoughts. The one 
chime thereof are John, Louisiana! John, Lou- 
isiana! He can not say when the chime begun, 
but it has rung in his ear in office, at table, in 
midnight wakings, very steadily for some time 
now. ‘The worst of it is, the chime is ringing 
louder and still louder every passing day. Be- 
sides, there is a kind of sense of Wall walking 
steadily before him, he near behind, endeavor- 
ing to pass Wall on the one side or the other 
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ll the time, and so far unable to do it. With 
any body else—somebody with whom he can be 
at open war—the case would be different. But 
Wall is an annoyance to him just so much the 
more as that he can not but sincerely like him. 

«Hang him, if he’d only become crazy enough 
to marry Nan!” he says at last aloud. 

“Marry thithter Nan. Oh, I’m tho glad!” 
cavs Bug, with a clap of the hands which fright- 
ens his horse, and recalls him to himself. 

An hour or so more and the brother drives 
up to General Likens’s front gate. 

“Thank you, you see I have!” says Burle- 
con, in his frank, cordial way to General Li- 
kens’s invitation to alight; the General stand- 
ing, with hand shading his eyes, on the front 
porch. “T had business in this neighborhood, 
and venture to stop a moment,” he adds to the 
company on the piazza, after due introduction 
and salutation. Bug smuggled herself in. 

“Yeth, because thithter Nan—” begins Bug. 

“Hush, Bug!” says Burleson, with his hand 
on her mouth, and Bug finishes the sentence in 
John’s ear, into whose lap she has climbed, as 
being the only friend there. 

“And your name is Bug?” says Mrs. Gen- 
eral Likens, returning from her perpetual ex- 
cursions in and out of the house. 

“Yeth, and I’m tho hungry!” 
reply. 

Nothing could have gratified Mrs. General 
Likens more; next to reading her verses to her 
guests, or talking to them, nothing pleased her 
more than feeding them. And so John and 
Bug disappear with their hostess into the house, 
where soap and comb, as well as cake, are called 
into requisition. 

The General, after a question or two, resumes 
his pipe, one guest happier than before—a little 
proud, too, of the visit from the handsome son 
of his old Hoppleton acquaintance. His wife 
knew better than that from the first. ‘The more 
that lady considers the matter, as she cuts cake 
in rapid succession of slices for Bug, the more is 
she reconciled to it. The thing is too transpar- 
ent for her even to pride herself at all upon see- 
ing through it all at the first glance. ‘ Teachin’ 
school!” she exclaims to herself; ‘‘ not so soon, 
I guess !” 

As to Wall, after his first pleased surprise at 
seeing Burleson—after being for the moment 
particularly gratified to learn that he is to have 
his company on the road to Hoppleton in the 
morning—on farther reflection he is not so cer- 
tain he is glad to see him at last. 

“Yes, I'll be going back to-morrow; that 
is’—Burleson adds, with laughing wave of his 
hand toward the General—* if the General will 
give Bug and myself a pallet on the floor for 
to-night.” 

“ Twenty,” says the General, without remov- 
ing his pipe. 

Now why was it that Burleson’s coming had 
cast a kind of damp upon the party? Wall sat 
thinking even at the supper-table. John op- 
posite him there had nothing to say. Nothing 
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occurred to the General after he had helped all 
from the broiled chickens before him. Mr. 
Long ate, from long habit, in silence. Bug oc- 
cupied a chair beside John at the table, kept 
awake after her long ride only by a species of 
cake upon her plate new to her palate. 

“But where is Mr. Long?” asks Mr. Wall, 
when they come to sit down to the breakfast- 
table next morning. 

“Up and off before day. 
to meet you on Plum Creek. 
on the road to town. 
said the General. 

But Mr. Wall entirely forgets Mr. Long when 
they come to start for Hoppleton. 

‘Suppose I relieve Miss John of you,” says 
Burleson, as they stand beside their respective 
buggies awaiting that lady, who is keeping them 
waiting, according to the inalienable and im- 
memorial usage of every female from Lot’s wife, 
and before that, to the present hour. 

** Relieve Miss John of me ?” asks Mr. Wall, 
with the dignity of a clergyman, only as an ex- 
cuse to hesitate. 

** Well, relieve you of Miss John, then,” ex- 
plains Burleson, coolly. ‘‘She must be tired 
of you by this time; let her get tired of me a 
little. Better let her ride back with me.” 

Most assuredly not, replies Mr. Wall, prompt- 
ly, in his heart. ‘‘ Certainly, if she wishes it,” 
he says in the same instant with his lips. 

“And you can have Bug with you,” adds 
Burleson, with great kindness, and as a happy 
thought. At this instant Miss John appears. 

**T like to have forgotten it, child,” says 
Mrs. General Likens, who accompanies her, 
basket in hand. ‘‘But I remembered it this 
morning and put in more. I've filled it full; I 
hope you'll find it good,” and the old lady 
deposits the heavy basket carefully under the 
seat of Wall’s buggy beside valise and carpet- 
bag. 

**Mr. Wall insists you shall ride with me,” 
says Burleson; ‘I could not get off from him 
at all.” And that young gentleman decided 
her hesitation by assisting her in accordingly. 
Mrs. General Likens bestows a nudge with her 
elbow upon the General, who stands by her 
side, and a smiling glance upon Miss John, 
which that young lady feels, with mounting 
color, although she does not see it. Mr. Bur- 
leson having taken adieu of all, is about to 
drive off— 

“ Bug—but where is Bug?” asks John, col- 
oring still higher at her companion’s forgetful- 
ness, 

‘Bless the child, yes,” says Mrs. General 
Likens, and hurries off in search of her. 

‘* Dear me,” says the General in the pause, 
‘*we liked to have forgot!” and he hastens into 
the house and returns with a large newspaper 
bundle. ‘ Bite for you on the road,” he ex- 
plains, proceeding to put it into the minister's 
buggy. 

**Oh, thank you, General,” John calls from 
her buggy; ‘* but Mrs, Likens has given it to 


Said he allowed 
It’s just half-way 
Mighty apt to do it,” 
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us already—a great basket-full! We have more 
than enough.” 

‘*You had better take it,” says the General, 
his head a little on one side, as he holds it in 
his hand, and prophecy in his tones, 

‘Thank you, General; no. We have enough 
—more than enough. No; much obliged to 
you.” 

The General dislikes to contend; hands the 
bundle to Isham, who has brought around the 
horses, and resumes his pipe. 

‘Chasing the guinea-hens in the back lot,” 
Mrs. General Likens explains, appearing at 
this instant with Bug in a soiled condition, 
covered head and body in an enormous sun- 
bonnet of the old lady’s, in lieu of her own, left 
behind in her hasty departure from home. Bur- 
leson has already driven off, Bug is assisted in, 
with a parting kiss from the General's wife, a 
hasty good-by, and Wall drives off also, 

Swiftly the travelers move along the road, 
Their horses have been well fed. Besides, 





Wall has an unconscious resolve to make Mike 
keep as near the party in advance as possible ; | 
while Burleson, who has the better horse, has | 
a more conscious resolve that his friend shall | 
be left ag far behind as convenient. Bug en- | 
tertains her companion. She tells him—inci- | 
dentally—perhaps more of her ‘‘ thithter Nan,” 

and other family matters, than is desirable. | 
Not that Burleson had not anticipated this, but 

it was to him the lesser alternative of the two. 

Wall was tempted at first to sink as usual into | 
brown study. From Mr. Merkes’s example, he 

is beginning to fear lest sich study may become 

browner and browner, if indulged in, until it | 
becomes black. By an effort he throws his | 
thoughts entirely out of the buggy, and culti- | 
vates Bug. He tells her a fairy tale or two, 
holding her in at the catastrophe of each, lest 
she should tumble out with her emotion. As 
to keeping up with the other buggy, he soon 
finds that to do that with any degree of satis- 
factory nearness is hopeless, There is a good 
deal of deep sand to be gone through, and in| 
the course of time he judges, by Bug's appetite 
if not by his own, that it must be noon or nearly, 
when he sees that the buggy in advance has 
stopped by a creek. Plum Creek? Yes; for 
there is Bobasheela tied off to one side, and 
there also stands his master. 

**You drive a little on,” Mr. Long calls to 
him in turn as he drives nearer. “It might 
frighten your horse,” he explains, as Mr. Wall 
complies. It does not frighten either of the 
horses, but it does astonish Mr. Wall when he 
looks back and sees that, Mr. Long having 
moved a little, a huge deer hangs suspended 
by its hind legs from a post oak bough. ‘Yes, 
a tollable fine buck,” Mr, Long remarks, when 
the gentlemen have tied their horses securely 
and joined him, ‘‘ Yaas,” Mr. Long further 
remarks, ‘‘I was up tollable early, not very, 
tied on a red handkerchief, and soon got him ;” 
and Wall observes that Mr. Long’s head is tied 
up in that article still, while his hat is fastened 


| 
| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
} 





| was a peculiarity of genius, 


to the saddle of his horse. Of course none but 
a Seminarian can be ignorant of the motive of 
the hunter in this, and he, very properly, j 
ashamed to ask. ’ 

In fact, that clergyman is mainly occupied 
in endeavoring, furtively but eagerly, to gathe; 
from the countenances of Burleson and Johy 
what traces of their conversation may be yisi})|e 
thereon. 

**T’ve had it flayed some time,” says Mr, 
Long; ‘‘but I kept it hanging to get cool as 
possible. Won't take me five minutes to cut jt 
up to fit in the buggy.” 

** I'm tho hungry,” says Bug at this juncture. 

“While Mr. Long finishes suppose we haye 
dinner?” suggests John. It is cordially as. 
sented to by all. Burleson clears off a smooth 
spot on the grass beneath a tree, while Wall ar- 
ranges the cushions from the buggies thereon, 
and John brings the basket—enoungh for a lit- 
tle army, one would judge, from the size and 
apparent weight of the same; and the appetite 
of all is sensibly increased as they seat them- 
selves conveniently around with expectant eyes, 
Miss John unties the lid and draws out a roll 
of paper. 

“Tongue!” conjectures Burleson. 

** Poetry!” exclaims John, unrolling to view 
the foolscap manuscript. 

‘Tongue, but the wrong kind just now,” 
says Burleson, after the explosion. 

“Yes, it is so kind in her,” says John. ‘She 
put it on the top of our dinner. It will do for 
dessert!” But her cheerfulness vanishes as 
she says it. Another package—a shorter one— 
of rhyme! Mrs, Likens always wrote blank- 
verse on foolscap, rhyme on letter-paper: it 
A dreadful sus- 
picion seizes upon Wall. ‘Permit me!” he 
says, and empties the basket on the grass. Only 
manuscript, and plenty of it! There is a shout 
of laughter. Except Bug, however: she burst 
into weeping from the outset. In fact, in a 
moment or two the rest of the party feel strongly 
like joining her. But it is too ludicrous, and 
they again give way to merriment, loud and 
long continued, 

“Never mind,” says John, at last. ‘ Hush, 
Bug, dear; we will get Mr. Wall to make up 
to us for our dinner by reading a little of it.” 
The proposition is scoffed at, and Bug's cries 
rise louder and louder. Mr. Long’s heart is 
touched, 

* Never you mind, little sis,”"he says, ‘* Wait 
just a little bit; see if I don’t have dinner for 
you.” 

Mr. Long lays aside his bloody knife, heaps 
a pile of dead leaves against a log, fires his 
rifle into the pile with the end among the leaves, 
and a flame rises upon the spot. 

** Don’t put on leaves, gentlemen, bark in- 
stead if you please ; it’s coals we want, not blaze 
or smoke,” he adds, as they bestir themselves 
to assist. Bug dries her tears at the sight, and 
in ten minutes the hunter supplies Bug first, and 
then the rest, with a slice of broiled venison. 
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‘‘Needn’t fear about the salt,” he says; “I 
always keep it in a paper separate from my | 
tobacco—easionally it will get mixed a lit- 
tle. Coffee too,” he adds, putting a tin cup of 
water from the creek on to boil, and pouring | 
part of the contents ofapapertherein. ‘I nev- 
er do without it when I can help. Better than | 
whisky any day. Here’s a paper of sugar too; | 
milk J never use.” 

John recollects that half a loaf and some | 
cakes have been left in a round box from last 
Saturday's road-side snack. The result is a| 
hearty dinner at last for all. Mrs. Likens’s 
poetry is gathered up and consigned to the | 
basket for another time. 

It takes but a little while for Mr. Long to 
salt the remainder of the venison well, wrap it 
up in the skin, and tie it on securely behind 
Mr. Wall's buggy with strips cut from the skin. 
A haunch is placed—somewhat against Mr. 
Burleson’s protestations—under the seat of his | 
yehicle in the place before occupied by Bug. | 
Mr. Long then draws Wall a little to one side, 
and whispers : 

“T’ve fastened on the antlers to your running | 
gear under out of sight. You tell your uncle 
the meat’s part pay for them Hebrew books. 
Hope he won't find it as tough as I’ve found 





them! You tell your uncle,” he continued, in 
a lower tone, ‘‘ to nail up them antlers on to a 
tree or fence or something out of sight like 
about the yard. ‘Tell him, when he sees them, 
to think of another proud animal—wild enough 
one at that—he knows who I mean—a-cavort- 
ing an’ loping along to ruin, struck right down 
in his tracks. Only it was life not death he 
got! Ah, well, never mind; he’ll know what 
Imean. Good-by. I'll see you again. I've 
got a little plan in my head about those Meg- 
gar boys. Want you to help me. Haven't 
studied it out yet. At least may be so. Good- 
by.” And, without further salutation, Brown 
Bob Long coils up his rope, hangs it upon the 
pommel of his old saddle, mounts, and is gone. 

“We will change places now, Bug,” says 
John, as they are about to get into their re- 
spective vehicles to continue their journey. 

“No, Miss John,” says Wall, the least smack 
in the world of sourness, of Mr. Merkes, in fact, 
in his tones; “it is your kindness to me—I 
won't rob Mr. Burleson of the pleasure. Be- 
sides, Bug and I are just getting acquainted, 
and it is not far from town now.” 

Very good, Mr. Wall; but ofttimes very im- 
portant things take place in a very brief space 
of time! 





HOW WE KEPT OUR TRYST. 


Tue golden summer months had fled 
Behind a veil of silvery haze ; 
With stately march September led 
In narrow file the Autumn days. 


By many a path her steps were seen 
In fields where late the Summer strayed, 
And where the woodland’s leafy screen 
Flecked every winding walk with shade. 


Her light breath, moved to gentle gales, 
Stirred the long tassels of the corn, 
That, nurtured ’mid the sheltered vales, 
Shone in the golden light at morn. 


Within the hemlock’s feathery top 
Through all the sweet September day, 

With lengthened trill and sudden stop, 
The blackbird piped his mellow lay. 


An unseen influence working change 
A thin veil o’er the landscape drew; 
More distant seemed the mountain rdnge ; 
The clouds to towering castles grew; 


And coloring every shade of thought, 
Each flight of fancy grave or gay, 

With subtle wand of wizard wrought 
Some new enchantment day by day; 


And in the maple’s fretted leaf 
Kindled a crimson-tinted flame, 
As nearer, now the days grew brief, 
October’s bannered legions came. 


So, in September's soft decline, 
When thicker grew the Autumn mist, 
And swollen were the grapes with wine, 
I sauntered toward our place of tryst. 


By pleasant paths my footsteps lay 

Through fields that slowly gathered brown, 
Where, sailing past me on its way, 

Floated the thistle’s ghostly down. 


*Twixt stately orchard rows I strolled; 
Before my steps the robin fled; 
With glints of russet and of gold 
The apples ripened overhead. 


A sudden turn, and full in view, 
Across my path, the low stile stood, 
Where one wide-spreading chestnut grew 

Right in an angle of the wood. 


And seated, waiting there for me, 
Half in the sunlight, half in shade, 
Beneath the chestnut’s boughs was she, 
The one with whom my tryst was made. 


Oh, sometimes, love, do you recall 

That hour, though years since then have fled ; 
And do you still remember all 

The fond, the foolish words I said? 


But let them pass (I think we may); 
Their absence here will scarce be missed ; 
What need of more, since on that day 
It was for life we kept our tryst. 
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TRINITY SEASON. 
DOG-DAYS TO MICHAELMAS. 


HE different parts of the ecclesiastical year 

exercise an important influence upon the 
course of the pulpit instruction of the Church, 
The first half of the year, from Advent to Trin- 
ity-Sunday, abounds with days and seasons 
which afford appropriate occasions upon which 
the preacher can inculcate the history of the 


tenets and doctrines of the religion he professes 
to teach, 


from Trinity-Sunday to Advent, during the 


Trinity season, preachers generally assume a | 
larger liberty and indulge in a more varied | 


series of discourses. They preach to a greater 
extent exegetical sermons, or favor their hear- 
ers with particular appeals, practical advice, 
and ethical essays. We refer to those who 


year; who do not rest upon mere words; who 
do not aim principally at effect; in fine, who 
do not associate sensation with success, and 
perhaps both with salary. 
icate subject to touch upon. When Gil Blas 
was requested by the Archbishop to frankly 
criticise his homilies, and in the sincerity of his 
heart told his Grace that his last effort was not 


equal to his former ones, poor Gil Blas was dis- 
| 


missed from his post with the assurance that he 


was a very nice young man but no judge of | 


homilies; for ‘‘know, my friend,” said the 
Archbishop, ‘‘ that homily which did not please 
you was the best I ever composed.” Human 
nature is the same now as it was in the days of 
the Archbishop. Preachers are just as sensi- 
tive and hearers are quite as critical. 


jing of Tayout, Sihor, 


| monath, ‘‘ foliage month,” or Lida Aftera, the 
| second month of the sun’s downward course, 
|The Romans called it Quintilis until Mark An. 
| tony gave it the name of Judius, in honor of 
the first Cesar, the greatest man of antiquity, 
| Hence the present name of July. 

The character of this month, though every 
where a summer month, must, of course, yary 
with the latitude. On the third begin the dog- 


| days, which continue to the 11th of August, ac- 
life of Christ while on earth, and enforce the | 


cording to the ordinary computation, though 


| there is a difference of opinion on the subject, 
During the latter half of the year, | 


They derive their name from the heliacal rising 
and setting of Sirius, the Dog-star, and prop- 
erly should be made to conform thereto in the 
calendar. We must look to Egypt for the ori- 
gin of the observance of these days. The ris- 
or Sirius, coincided jn 


| ancient times with the summer solstice and the 


| overflowing of the Nile ; and as the latter was 
have a system of pulpit instruction for the whole | 


the source of the fertility of Egypt, the period 


| was regarded as sacred, and the influence of 


the Dog-star was deemed peculiarly auspicious, 


| The superstitious feelings generated in Egypt 


Preaching is a del- | 


with regard to the dog-days gradually spread 
throughout the world, and made themselves 
felt like many other ancient superstitions. But, 
while the rising of the Dog-star was the harbin- 


| ger of plenty and prosperity to the Egyptian, it 


was just the reverse to the Roman, who looked 
upon the dog-days as unfortunate and even prej- 
udicial to life, coming as they did in the most 
unhealthy period of the year. The dog-days 


, are still talked about, not only in Europe but 


in America; but it does not require Gassendi’s 


|grave argument to convince people that the 
| Dog-star can not possibly exercise any good or 


There is | 


bad influence upon the earth. Popular preju- 


one great merit in a sermon which every speak- | dices linger a long time even after light has be- 


er can have—that is, brevity. Yet, while listen- | gun to break. 


To this day many sensible per- 


ers are unanimous in regarding brevity the soul | sons believe that the weather is affected by the 


of preaching as well as of wit, preachers to a 
great extent persist in delivering discourses 
which, whatever may be their literary merit, 
weary from their length. It is an error that 
should be carefully guarded against, especially 
when the sermon is preceded by a long service. 
We have listened to the most accomplished and 
eloquent divines over and over again, and heard 
them speak for various spaces of time, varying 
from twenty minutes to two hours and forty 
minutes, and we have come to the conclusion, 
in which, we doubt not, a very large majority 
of church-going folk will concur, that, except 
upon particular occasions, all over twenty-five 
minutes is a grief. The clerical life is a hard 
one. It is easy to find fault. Perhaps some 
of our readers will think us no wiser than the 
Archbishop did Gil Blas. Some will say no 
more, and leave preachers and people to settle 
their own affairs, 

Our last notices of the Trinity season ex- 
tended through the month of June. We will 
resume them with the month of July. 

The Saxons used to consider this month as 
the first of the Celtic year. They called it Hen- 





moon, and that equinoctial storms attend the 
sun’s imaginary passage across an imaginary 
line. Yet the fixed stars combined do affect 
the earth. They are original sources of light 
and heat; their force is identical with that of 
the sun, and they daguerreotype themselves. 
Without the additional heat furnished by the 
fixed stars the sun would not render the earth 
habitable. Sirius is a sun superior to Sol him- 
self; but, individually, he can but give a name 
to the dog-days. 

The anniversary of our national independ- 
ence is so trite a subject that we will pass it 
by lest our readers should feel as Charles II. 
did when his worthy host of Woodstock treated 
him to a fresh dose of 


“Old John of Gaunt, time-honored Lancaster.” 


July 7 is Becket’s Day. Every one remem- 
bers St. Thomas &% Becket of Canterbury, the 
great and ambitious Minister of Henry II., 
whose name, in the list of the great churchmen 
of former days, when ecclesiastics ruled states 
and nations, is associated with those of Wol- 
sey, Ximenes, Richelieu, Mazarin. He was & 
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yery great man; but, having lost the friendship 
of the king, he was murdered on the steps of 
the altar of his cathedral by four knights who 
thought to do Henry a pleasure. Regarded as 
a martyr, his tomb at Canterbury became the 
scene of many a penance and many a pilgrim- 
age. His day is chiefly honored by the English 
Romanists. 

The next day of note in the calendar is St. 
Swithin's Day. St. Swithin was Bishop of 
Winchester, and was canonized in the year 858. 
He was a venerable and distinguished prelate, 
celebrated for his piety and good works, and 
was also believed to have the power of working 
miracles. When he was at the point of death he 
directed that his body should be buried in the 
church-yard, that it might lie under the blue 
yault of heaven, and his grave be wet with the 
rain from above. After his canonization an 
attempt was made by the monks to remove 
his remains and inter them under the chan- 
cel where he had so often and lovingly offici- 
ated. But the rain, which fell in torrents, was 
thought to indicate the displeasure of the saint 
at the violation of his last request, and the ef- 
fort was abandoned. Subsequently, in the time 
of William the Conqueror, the remains of the 
saint were removed to the Cathedral of the 
Holy Trinity, of which he was made one of the 
patrons. Hence it was commonly called St. 
Swithin’s. The original name was restored aft- 
er the Reformation. For a very long time the 


simple people of Kent looked upon St. Swith- 
in's Day as a prognosticator of the weather. 


In Poor Robin’s Almanac, 1697, we read: 
“In this month is St. Swithin's Day; 

On which, if that it rain, they say 
Full forty days after it will, 
Or more or less, some rain distill. 
This Swithin was a saint, I trow, 
And Winchester’s bishop also, 
Who in his time did many a feat, 
As popish legends do repeat. 
But whether this were so or no 
Is more than you or I do know: 
Better it is to rise betime, 
And to make hay while sun doth shine, 
Than to believe in tales and lies 
Which idle monks and friars devise.” 


Ben Jonson alludes to the tradition connect- 
ed with this day in his “‘ Every Man out of his 
Humor.” And there is an old legend, quoted 
by Brand, which improves upon the tradition. 
It runs thus: 

“St. Swithin's Day, if thou dost rain, 
For forty days it will remain: 
St. Swithin's Day, if thou be fair, 
For forty days ‘twill rain na mair.” 

Gay admonishes the people that a higher Pow- 
er than ‘* Swithin rules the clouds and wind ;” 
but at the same time suggests the propriety of 
‘taking proper precautions in a wet season,” 
which reminds one of the advice of the old 
French humorist to the man at sea in a storm, 
viz., “To trust in Providence, and hold on 
tight to the mast.” 

The memory of St. James the Great, one of 
the Twelve Apostles, is honored upon the 25th, 





that day having been set apart to keep him in 
remembrance. He was probably the elder 
brother of St. John the Evangelist. He was 
of note among the Twelve, making, with Pe- 
ter and John, the three favorite disciples whom 
Jesus chose to witness the raising of the daugh- 
ter of Jairus, the transfiguration, and the agony 
in the garden of Gethsemane. Very little is 
known of him beyond what is recorded in Scrip- 
ture. He was put to death by Herod Agrippa 
I. to please the Jews, and was thus probably 
the second martyr to the Christian faith. The 
Church has always regarded with honor the 
memory of St. James, and there is in the Book 
of Common Prayer a special service set forth to 
commemorate his day. Having been one of 
the “‘sons of thunder,” he was doubtless es- 
teemed in after-times as a man of war, and thus 
became a patron saint of chivalry. The shrine 
of St. Jago de Compostella in Spain obtained 
great celebrity during the Dark Ages; many 
gifts were presented and pilgrimages made to 
it. St. James also, we believe, gave the name 
to the place from which the English Court de- 
rived the appellation of the Court of St. James. 

There are a few popular traditionary customs 
connected with this day, but not many ef much 
interest. The old Sarum Use or Liturgy has a 
form for blessing apples on St. James’s Day ; 
and it used to be an old adage that he “* who 
eat oyesters on St. James’s Day would never 
want money ;” which, in days of yore, must 
greatly have increased, one would think, the 
consumption of bivalves at that time. Church- 
ill, satirizing superstitious notions, says: 


“July, to whom, with Dog-star in her train, 
St. James gives oisters and St. Swithin rain.” 


It was an old custom at Cliff, in the royal 
County of Kent, to distribute upon St. James’s 
Day a mutton pie and a loaf of bread to as 
many of the poor as thought fit to ask for 
them—a custom similar to that which prevails 
to this day at Winchester, where every one who 
asks is entitled, by the liberal arrangement of 
William of Wyckham, to a piece of bread and 
a mug of ale. Such charities are worthy of 
praise and imitation, and will forever keep the 
memory of the founders green. Though they 
be small in themselves, yet they are born of a 
true Christian spirit. 

It was an ancient practice in England, on 
the day after St. James’s Day, the 26th, to bait 
a lion with dogs. Fortunately the brutal cus- 
tom has given way before the influence of a 
better civilization. For a long time lions were 
always kept with great care at the Tower. 
Great attention was given to the comfort of the 
royal brutes. When country people went up 
to London for a visit they went, of course, to 
see the lions as one of the greatest curiosities 
in the city. Hence came the phrase, “‘ seeing 
the lions,” which is in vogue now. Americans 
have improved upon the expression in their own 
way by substituting ‘‘ seeing the elephant,” the 
latter cant phrase implying rather more than 
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the former. Although the lion is the symbol 
of Great Britain’s power, it is not improbable 
that the heads on the British coat of arms are 
not lions’ but leopards’ heads. ‘The royal brute 
enjoys about as factitious a reputation as Marcus 
Brutus; the latter having been really as base a 
man as the former is an ignoble beast. But 
the world likes to be imposed upon. 

July 26 is St. Anne’s Day—a great holiday 
in the Roman Church. ‘Tradition relates that 
her husband, Joachim, was a wealthy Jew. 
They lived together twenty years without is- 
sue, to their great sorrow. Upon making his 
offerings at the Temple on the feast of the Dedi- 
cation, he was repulsed by the High Priest on 
account of being childless. The old man with- 
drew, and lamented his hard fate among the 
shepherds, not daring to return home lest his 
neighbors should ridicule him. In his distress 
an angel appeared to him, and directed that he 
should go to the Golden Gate of the Temple, 
where he would find his wife Anne, who was 
anxious to see him. The same angel likewise 
appeared to his wife, and directed her to join 
her husband at the Golden Gate. He also as- 
sured both that they should have a daughter, 
and that they should call her name Mary. Ac- 
cordingly they both went to the Golden Gate 
and returned thanks for the revelation. After- 
ward they went home in much joy, and lived 
happily and hopefully, believing the angel. Sub- 
sequently there was born to them a daughter, 
whom they called Mary, and who was dedi- 
cated in the Temple, where she lived until she 
married Joseph. The meeting of St. Joachim 
and St. Anne at the Golden Gate has been 
illustrated by many of the old painters; and 
the Sarum Breviary has a curious cut exhibit- 
ing Joachim, richly habited, saluting Anne. 
The mother of the Virgin Mary very naturally 
was held in great esteem by the Romanists. 
The nuns of St. Anne at Rome, we believe, 
now profess to have the silver wedding-ring of 
their patroness, Doubtless it is as genuine as 
the piece of the true cross which Ivanhoe gave 
in pledge to the Prior of Jorvaulx. How much 
St. Anne was esteemed may be gathered from 
prayers in the Sarum Use, which Bishop Pat- 
rick has translated from the Latin: 

Oh, vessel of celestial grace, 
Blest mother to the Virgin Queen! 
By thee we beg in the first place, 
Remission of all former sin.” 

Again: 

“Do thou appease the daughter thon didst bear; 
She her own son, and thou thy grandson dear.” 

But St. Anne ceased to reign even in Salis- 
bury after the Reformation, and the tradition 
in regard to her and Joachim only remains for 
the edification of the lovers of the curious. 

July closes with the day allotted to the mem- 
ory of Ignatius Loyola, the founder of the Order 
of Jesus. Whatever may be thought of the 
fearful results which have ensued to the world 
from that Society, it must be admitted that 
Loyola was a great man—one who, while wrong 





in judgment, was thoroughly in earnest, Had 
he done as much to benefit mankind as he jg 
to injure them, he would have been a saint jp. 
deed. We have no space to describe at length 
his life or the Order which he founded. He 
was born in Guipuzcoa, in 1495, at the castle 
of Loyola. He early exhibited talents, accom. 
panied by a quick temper and an ardent desire 
for fame. The latter thirst was no doubt the 
secret spring which prompted him in all his 
life, and made him what he was. Becoming g 
soldier, having been brought up at the court of 
Ferdinand V., he exhibited great courage anj 
capacity. He was severely wounded in the 
siege of Pampeluna, which induced him to ex. 
change the sword for the Church. Tradition 
says that he had a revelation from the Virgin 
Mary. Thus inspired, he founded the Order 
of Jesus. He was simply a wrong-headed en- 
thusiast, intending, like many others of a similar 
stamp, to do good to his fellow-men, and yet 
effecting a great deal of injury. The Society 
of Jesus has been almost the right arm of the 
Roman Church; perhaps it may be deemed so 
now. Its anagram is the famous I.H.S., under 
across. ‘‘In this” (the cross) ‘is safety.” The 
rule is, Every thing for the Order—the Order 
for the Pope. It permeates the civilized and 
even the uncivilized world, and “‘ vermiculates” 
society. Being a secret society, under the most 
arbitrary laws, which are obeyed, we need not 
enlarge upon its means or its ends, 

Loyola is said to have written ably on the 
exact doctrine of the Trinity. We believe that 
there is a treatise from his pen extant. His 
personal appearance was remarkably fine. There 
is a picture in the Warwick collection, by Ru- 
bens, exhibiting St. Ignatius in a rapture, which 
confirms this. His day and memory are, of 
course, celebrated wherever one of the Order 
is; and where is there not one? ‘The evil 
men do lives after them,” says Shakspeare. 
The words might have been written for Loyola. 
Let us in charity hope that the ‘* good” he did 
was not “interred with his bones.” 

August derives its name from the second 
Cesar. The Romans counted their months 
from March, making August Sextilis. But as 
Augustus began his consulship upon this month, 
illustrating it with the subjugation of Cleopatra, 
the conclusion of the civil wars which had so 
long wasted Italy, and other brilliant successes, 
obtaining three triumphs, the Romans gave his 
name to the month, as they had given the name 
of his uncle to the previous one. The Anglo- 
Saxons called it Arnmonath, ‘‘ harvest month.” 

The 1st of August is Lammas-day. Some 
suppose that the appellation comes from Lamb- 
Mass, as the feudatories of the Cathedral of St. 
Peter ad Vincula at York (so called, like the 
Church of St. Peter outside the walls of Rome, 
in memory of St. Peter’s chains and imprison- 
ment) were in the habit of bringing each a lamb 
to the Cathedral at the time of High Mass upon 
the lst of August; others, that it comes from 
the Saxon Hlafmaesse, Loaf-Mass, because it 
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was usual then to make an offering of the first- 
fruits or new bread of the Arnmonath. 

“On this day,” says Howitt, ‘‘ became pay- 
able the Peterpence, a tax levied to the amount 
of a penny upon every hearth throughout En- 
gland, and which was also called Rome-feogh, | 
Heard-penny, or Rome-scot. The origin of this | 
tax isa matter of much doubt. According to 
Matthew of Westminster, about the year 727, 
Ina, King of Wessex, leaving his kingdom to | 
his relative Aethelhard, set forth on a pilgrim- 
age to Rome, where, with the consent of Pope 
Gregory, he established the Schola Anglorum, 
known afterward as the Hospitale di Santo Spi- 
rito. The object of this institution was to bring 
up the English kings, priests, and laity in the 
true Roman faith, for the schools in their own 
country had been so tainted that from the time 
of St. Augustine they had been interdicted by 
the pontiffs. To defray the expense of the new 
establishment Ina laid a penny tax upon every 
family in Wessex.” 

August 4 is St. Dominic’s Day in the Roman 
calendar. He was another enthusiast, and the 
founder of the celebrated Order of preaching 
friars in the thirteenth century. The mem- 
bers of this Order were conspicuous for their 
zeal as agents and ministers of the Inquisi- 
tion; and the name of Dominican suggests 
bigotry, domination, and cruelty, as that of 
Jesuit does pertinacity and cunning. The Or- 
der is of little importance at the present day. 

The 6th is the anniversary of the Transfigu- 


ration, when Christ ascended Mount Tabor with | 


His three favorite disciples—Peter, James, and | 
John—and displayed himself to them in his 
brilliant glory, just one year previous to His 


ascension, ‘This festival was probably initia- 


ted in the fifth century, but it did not obtain | 


much position until 1457; Pope Calixtus then 
decreeing that it should henceforth be kept in 
commemoration of the successful defense of 
Belgrade, Mohammed II. having. abandoned 
the siege of that place, removing a cloud from 
Europe, and making an epoch in history. This 
day is not set down in the English calendar. 
The 10th brings us to St, Lawrence’s Day. 
He was cruelly martyred at Rome by the Em- 
peror Valerian, having been roasted to death on 
a gridiron. His memory is celebrated on ac- 
count of the singular fortitude he manifested 
in his fearful death. The Church of St. Law- 


rence Jewry, London, erected to his name, bears | 


a gridiron on the steeple. Robinson says, ‘‘That 
Philip II. of Spain, having won a battle on the 
10th of August, the festival of St. Lawrence, 


vowed to consecrate a palace, a church, and a | 


monastery to his honor. Accordingly he built 


the Escorial, the largest palace in Europe. This | 


immense quarry consists of several courts, all 
disposed in the shape of a gridiron. 
form several courts, and the royal family occu- 
py the handle. Gridirons are met with in ev- 
ery part of the building. There are sculptured 
gridirons, painted gridirons, iron and marble 
gridirons; there are gridirons over the doors, 


The bars | 


in the windows, in the galleries, and in the 
yards. Never was an instrument of martyr- 
dom so multiplied, honored, and celebrated.” 
As long as the Escorial stands St. Lawrence 
will be remembered. The dark-minded, big- 
oted monarch, who through the Inquisition did 
so much violence to humanity and the religion 
for which St. Lawrence bravely suffered and 
died, deserves to be remembered only for the 
Escorial. 

With the 11th end the dog-days, as we have 
| before remarked. 

On the 15th occurs the feast of the Assump- 
| tion of the Blessed Virgin Mary, the chief of 
| the festivals which the Roman Church observes 
|to her honor. Tradition declares that upon 
| this day the body of the Virgin was miraculous- 
| ly taken up into heaven, ‘The festival was in- 
stituted in 813, and Romanists are as much ob- 
| ligated to believe in the fabled Assumption as 
|in the mythical Immaculate Conception of the 

Virgin Mary, though the former is obviously 
| borrowed from the Ascension of Christ, and the 
| latter, according to Gibbon, from the Koran. 
| Butler ‘‘enjoins that on this day the Virgin 
should be invoked as a mediator.” There are 
| offices for the purpose in the Roman breviaries 
with edifying tales to interest the credulous. 
| Durandus says that a bishop having reproved 
la priest for intruding the office of the Virgin at 
|a wrong time the Virgin appeared and scolded 
him so that he was compelled to make amends 
to the priest. In some places the festival of the 
Assumption is celebrated with great splendor 
and pageantry. Howel says that at Messina, 
in Sicily, the festival is magnificently kept, un- 
der the name of Bara. ‘An immense machine 
of about fifty feet high is constructed to repre- 
| Sent heaven; and in the midst is placed a young 
| female personating the Virgin, with an image 
of Jesus in her right hand; round the Virgin 
| twelve little children turn vertically, represent- 
| ing so many seraphim, and below them twelve 
| children turn horizontally, as cherubim; lower 
down in the machine a sun turns vertically, with 
| a child at the extremity of each of the four prin- 
| cipal radii of his circle, who ascend and descend 
| with his rotation, yet always in an erect posture; 
and still lower, within seven feet of the ground, 
are placed twelve boys, who turn horizontally 
around the principal figure, exhibiting thereby 
the Twelve Apostles. Allare assembled to wit- 
ness the decease and assumption of the Virgin. 
| The machine is drawn through the main streets, 
| and families regard it as a favor to have their 
children admitted to the divine exhibition, 
though the little ones do not seem to appreciate 
the honor of being apostles, cherubim, and ser- 
aphim.” This savors of the miracle plays. The 
Assumption, and we should have said the Mar- 
tyrdom of St. Lawrence, are subjects which 
employed the pencils of the old masters, which 
they have amply illustrated. Napoleon is said 
to have changed the real date of his birthday to 
make it coincide with the feast of the Assump- 
tion. It is another proof that very great men 
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often have equally great weaknesses, Pageants 
in honor of the Assumption were carried to a 
great extent formerly in some parts of France ; 
but we have not room to describe them. Scott, 
in his “ Vision of Don Roderick,” has a fine 
passage, too long to quote, on the subject of the 
adoration paid to the Virgin, where he describes 
the watchman on the battlements at night, who 
stands, 
“Musing on worlds beyond the grave, 

And to the Virgin Mother silently 

Breathes forth her hymn of praise.” 

We will pass by the days commemorative of 
the Empress Helena, the mother of Constantine, 
who built the church on Mount Calvary; St. 
Timothy, St. Paul’s son in the faith; St. Ber- 
nard, the celebrated monk ; St. Hippolytus—and 
pause on the 24th, 

It is St. Bartholomew's Day. What fearful | 
recollections does not the name awaken! Near- 
ly three hundred years ago, or on the eve of 
St. Bartholomew, 1572, occurred the memorable 
massacre. Charles IX. of France, Catherine 
de Medicis the Queen Mother, the Duke of An- 
jou, and the Guises, had determined upon the 
extermination of the Huguenots. The slaugh- 
ter was to be indiscriminate; the Princes of | 
Condé and Navarre were the only Protestants 
to be spared. Charles, in a moment of com- 
passion, endeavored to persuade the young 
Count de la Rochefoucault to remain that night 
in the Louvre, but without success. Every 
thing had been arranged. Suddenly, deep in 
the night, a pistol was fired, and the tocsin of 


St. Germain sounded the assault, and the Duke 
of Guise and his band of wretches rushed upon 


the defenseless Protestants. Guise made for 
the abode of the noble old Admiral Coligny, 
erying, “To death! to death!” but he did not 
dare to meet the admiral face to face. Bréme, 
one of his German guards, ascended the stairs, 
and found a venerable old man engaged in his 
devotions. ‘Art thou Coligny?” demanded 
the assassin. “I am,” replied the admiral; 
‘*yvoung man, respect my gray hairs.” Bréme 
thrust his sword through the helpless old man, 
crying to those below: “‘ He is done for!” To 
satisfy the remorseless Guise the body of the 
admiral was flung into the street. Thus per- 
ished Coligny, one of the noblest and purest 
men of that day. Over ten thousand Protest- 
ants were slain that night in Paris alone, five 
hundred of whom were men of rank. Great 
numbers also fell in the provinces. When the 
Pope heard it “he expressed great joy, an- 
nouncing that the cardinals should return 





thanks to Almighty God for so signal an ad- 
vantage gained for the Holy See, and that a) 
jubilee should be observed all over Christen- 
dom.” An Indian massacre is revolting to con- 
template; but what shall we say when the Chris- 
tian murders the Christian in the name of the 
Church of Christ? It would trench upon the 





borders of history to describe how retributive 
justice overtook Charles and France. Nor is 
it necessary to comment upon a deed of horror | 


GG a dee 
worthy only of Jesuits and Dominicans—anq 
we might add, of savages—and which is rivaled 
only by the tragical scenes of the blackest days 
of the French Revolution. : 

St. Bartholomew, or Nathaniel, was one of 
the Twelve Apostles. Little is known of him, 
A tradition relates that he went to India, where 
he suffered martyrdom. No account of his Js. 
bors has been handed down to us. 

It was a custom in olden time for the schol- 
ars of various schools to meet upon this day 
and hold debates and discussions. The prac- 
tice remained long in vogue in Yorkshire, byt 
has now disappeared. There was also held 
formerly, in London, a celebrated Fair, which 
bore the name of Bartholomew, about which 
much has been written; but it became so de- 
based in its character that it was at last put 
down. Although this saint does not rank very 
high, yet, because he was one of the Twelve, 
and a martyr, his day is commemorated by a 
service for the occasion. It can be seen in the 
Prayer-Book of the Episcopal Church. 

The 28th is known as St. Augustine’s Day. 
He was perhaps the most distinguished of the 
Latin Fathers. Born in Numidia, his early 
life was wild and sensual. Subsequently he 
reformed his manners, and became a zealous 
churchman. The noble hymn, the Ze Deum, is 
said by some to have been composed by St. 
Ambrose, Bishop of Milan, for the occagion of 
the baptism of St. Augustine; but it is not cer- 
tain. Others attribute the hymn to Nicetius. 
It was in use in the sixth century, and was pre- 
scribed by St. Bennet to be used by his follow- 
ers when he instituted his Order. Whoever 
composed it, it is probably the noblest sacred 
composition outside of Scripture. St. Augus- 
tine became Bishop of Hippo, and acquired a 
great name as a teacher, preacher, and con- 
troversialist. He contended with the Mani- 
cheans, Donatists, and Pelagians, and with 
success, His ‘‘Confessions” are known world- 
wide, and his *‘ City of God” is universally ad- 
mired. His abilities were great; he wrote 
much ; and, though he did much good, he left 
a legacy of evil to the world in his theology. 
His day, though in the English calendar, has 
no special service set down for it. 

The 29th is the anniversary of the behead- 
ing of John the Baptist, by order of Herod An- 
tipas. The story is familiar to all. Jerome 
says, ‘That Herodias treated the Baptist’s head 
very disdainfully, pulling out the tongue which 
she had imagined injured her, and piercing it 
with a needle.” Herod and Herodias, and Sa- 
lome the dancer, were subsequently banished to 
Lyons, where the young lady fell into the ice, 
which closed and cut off her head. The Jews, 
of course, considered it a judgment. Charles 
Lamb has written a poem which gives a very 
graceful account of the Scriptural scene, and 
concludes with a moral on the subject of “ beau- 
ty in unloveliness.” 

St. Aidan, the old Bishop of Lindisfarne, 
closes on the 31st the month and the summer. 
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Bede gives some accounis of his supposed mira- 


cles, but they are not worth repeating. Doubt- | 


jess he was a good old man and served his gen- 
eration. The 3st, also, was the day in the 
year 1807 when Cardinal York, the last lineal 
descendant of the house of Stuart, died; thus 
perfecting the title of the present reigning fam- 
ily of Great Britain. The Stuarts claimed to 
be sprung from Banquo—so Victoria may be 
one of those that 


“Twofold balls and treble scepires carry,” 


whom Macbeth saw in the glass, and whom the 
“lood-boltered Banquo” pointed at for his. 

Summer is over and gone, and we now ap- 
proach the autumn, when external nature be- 
gins to change, and we realize that we are in 
the fall of the year. Bryant calls this season 
“the saddest of the year;” but each season 
has its charms, and the autumn has its festive 
days. 

September, or seventh month, as the Romans 
counted it, was called by the Anglo-Saxons 
Gerstmonath, ** Barley month,” the barley har- 
yest occurring at that time. Barley was highly 
esteemed by them, on account of their favorite 
beverage, beer, which they made from that 
grain. They also called this month, Halye- 
monath, “* Holy month,” it being a month de- 
yoted to certain religious ceremonies, after the 
manner of their heathen mythology. 

The Ist is St. Giles’s Day. 
tron of beggars. 


He was the pa- | 
An Athenian by birth, in an- | the institution of this feast to certain revelations 


Michaelmas-day was not to be celebrated when 
stubble-geese are in the highest perfection; it 
was replied that such a propriety was merely 


| imaginary, and would be lost of itself, even 


} 


without any alteration of the calendar by au- 
thority; for if the errors in it were permitted 
to go on, they would, in a certain number of 
years, produce such a variation that we should 
be mourning for the good King Charles on a 


| false 30th of January, at a time of year when 


our ancestors used to be tumbling head over 


| heels in Greenwich Park in honor of Whitsun- 





| Church, 


tide, and at length be choosing King and Queen 
for Twelfth Night when we ought to be admir- 
ing the London ’prentice at Bartholomew Fair.” 
So unwillingly do a simple folk consent to inno- 
vations. Such feelings strike us as strange in 
our country, where the people seem to be cre- 
ated with the least possible amount of venera- 
tion. 

The festival of the Nativity of the Virgin 
Mary occurs upon the 8th. Although this day 
is noted in both the Anglican and Roman cal- 
endars, it is chiefly observed by the Roman 
‘The title of the Mother of God was 
confirmed,” says Hone, according to Butler and 
other Romish writers, ‘‘to the Virgin Mary by 
the traditions of the Church, and her nativity 
has been kept above a thousand years with 
matins, masses, homilies, collects, processions, 
and other forms and ceremonies ordained by 
that hierarchy. Some of its writers attribute 


cient days he removed to France, where he| which a religious contemplative had, who, they 


gained a great reputation among the vulgar by 
doing some good and some extravagant acts, 
which need not be related. St. Giles, Crip- 
plegate, London, was dedicated to him, and his 
name suggests ‘* Mornings in Bow Street.” 
The 2d is the anniversary of the great fire in 


| 


say, every year, upon the 8th of September, 
heard most sweet music in heaven, with great 
rejoicings of the angels ; and once asking them 
the cause of one of them, he answered him that 
upon that day was celebrated in heaven the 
nativity of the Mother of God; and upon the 


London, 1666, The plague had raged through- | relation of this man the Church began to cele- 


out the city the previous year. The fire burned 
up a large part of the town, and burned out the 
epidemic. De Foe drew upon his imagination 
to describe the plague, in a book which many 
have read for a true account. 


| 


| 


brate it on earth.” This conforms very well 
with what we have said upon St. Anne’s Day, 
in regard to the immaculate conception and 
miraculous birth of the Virgin. The name of 


We know aj the Virgin is also celebrated upon this day. 


person who read Knickerbocker's History of | She is generally represented standing, gorgeous- 
New York supposing it to be a veritable his- | ly arrayed, her hands folded, a crown on her 


tory. 


| 


It is not surprising, therefore, to us that | head, and the moon at her feet. 


Numerous 


the “ Plague Book” of De Foe should have de- | legends describe her wonderful acts. She mends 


luded many unsophisticated readers, 


Dryden | the robe of Becket, wipes the perspiration from 


celebrated the year 1666 in his fine poem of | the faces of weary worshipers at her shrine, 


the **Annus Mirabilis.” A modern critic, 
however, is disposed to deny that Dryden was 
a poet; so that, after all, the wonderful year 
may not have been well sung. 

The 3d reminds us that upon this day, in the 
year 1751, New Style was introduced, eleven 
days being dropped from the record, and the 
3d being declared to be legally the 14th. 
“When the reformation of the calendar was 
in agitation,” says the World of that time, “to 
the great disgust of many worthy persons, who 
urged how great the harmony was in the old 
establishment between the holidays and their 
attributes, and what confusion would follow if 





bleeds a sick young man, officiates for a monk, 
nourishes St. Alban, protects a thief—and we 
know not what more. All Romanistic coun- 
tries, and especially Spain, are great worship- 
ers of the Virgin. They pay her what they 
call the Ayperdoulia, a worship inferior to that 
due to God, but superior to that paid to ordina- 
ry saints, 

The 14th is the festival of the Holy Cross. 
It is in the English and Roman almanacs. The 
Exaltation of the Holy Cross was instituted to 
commemorate the wonderful manifestation of 
the cross at mid-day in the heavens to Con- 
stantine, which immediately prompted the em- 
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peror to embrace Christianity and establish the 
sacred standard of the Labarum, bearing upon 
it the cross and the anagram of Christ. ‘The 
feast was set forth specially upon the recovery 
by Heraclius of a piece of the true cross, which 
was said to have been carried off from Jerusa- 
lem by Kosroes, king of Persia. (The emperor 
regained the relic when he defeated Kosroes, 
and restored itto Jerusalem. Our English an- 
cestors called the cross the rood, and said Holy- 
Rood-Day. The celebrated palace, Holyrood, 
familiar to the readers of Scott, derived its 
name from this day. According to Fosbroke, 
the rood proper was a crucifix with the Virgin 
on one side and St. John on the other; some- 


times other figures of saints were substituted | 


for the Virgin and St. John. The rood was 
placed in a gallery above the chancel, which 
was styled, in consequence, the Rood-Loft. 
When the roods were taken down after the 
Reformation the lofts became organ-lofts, and 
are so called in the English cathedrals at the 
present day. Stories are told of the miraculous 
powers of the roods; but they may be classed 
with the legends of the saints, and belong to 
the superstitions of a dark age. 

On the fourteenth week of the Trinity sea- 
son, on the 16th, 18th, and 19th, recur the 
Ember-days, or Fasts of the Four Seasons, 
They were instituted at the Council of Placen- 
tia, 1075, to commemorate the four seasons of 
the year. The Germans called these seasons 


(uatember—ember meaning cycle. Hence, in 
the opinion of some, the name of Ember-days ; 


though others connect the idea of ashes and 
abstinence with the word. These fasts occur 
regularly upon the first week of Lent, Whitsun- 
week, the fourteenth week of Trinity, and the 
third week of Advent. In the English Church 
they are observed with particular reference to 
the ordinations which take place about then. 
The Episcopal Church formerly very much neg- 
lected the Ember-days, but she is now en- 
deavoring to revive their celebration. 

St. Matthew’s Day is the 2lst. Matthew, 
who was also called Levi and the publican, was 
the son of Alpheus or Cleopas and the sister 
of the Virgin. Hence he was the cousin of our 
Saviour. He was one of the Twelve, and the 
first of the evangelists. Tradition says that 
after writing his gospel he went to Ethiopia, 
where he labored and suffered martyrdom. 
There is but little known of him beyond what 
Scripture gives us. It has been questioned 
whether he wrote his Gospel in Hebrew or in 
Greek ; but according to some of the best mod- 
ern scholars, Alford among others, a Greek 
original may be safely admitted. There is a 
special service for St. Matthew’s Day in the 
Prayer-Book, and his day is generally cele- 
brated by the Greek, Roman, Anglican, and 
Episcopal churches. 

We now come to an important holiday— 
Michaelmas. It is an important season, and 
we must postpone its consideration to another 
time. 


AN ANGEL IN A COAL-MINE, 


HE city of Pittsburg, Pennsylvania, is sity. 

ated upon the point of land formed by the 
junction of the rivers Alleghany and Monon. 
gahela; the last-named flowing from east to 
west. Though navigable for the lighter craft. 
these rivers are spanned by bridges, many jy 
number, and no less beautiful than numerous. 
In the midst of the city, albeit on the north 
bank of the Monongahela, stands one of those 
great caravanseras indigenous in these United 
States. Remarkable, too, is the fact that this 
hotel, casting aside more resonant titles, bears 
simply the name of the river which flows near 
its base. 

A panorama most charming is that which 
may be looked upon—smoke permitting—from 
the southerly windows of this Monongahela 
House: charming, certainly, to every lover of 
human industry and progress. The river js 
ever alive with an indescribable variety of 
things floating; coal-barges, lumber-rafts, and 
steamboats holding, however, the positions of 
greatest prominence. Stretched along the op- 
posite bank is the town or city of Manchester, 
made up, in very large part, certainly, of manu- 
factories. Tall chimneys, and taller columns 
of the blackest smoke, are landmarks alike for 
glass-works, paint-mills, iron-foundries, and ma- 
chine-shops. And just behind these there rises 


| a dark-browed mountain—not higher, perhaps, 


than six or eight hundred feet, but formidable 
in appearance, because of nearness and abrupt- 
ness, 

Upon this same panorama, from one of these 
same southerly windows of the Monongahela, 
I was feasting my eyes, on a bright morning in 
the late “‘heated term.” A bustling little an- 
gel flitted behind me, full of those little prepa- 
rations which betoken early departure. Atlength 
her motion ceased, and, laying a hand upon my 
shoulder, she asked the use of the ladder-look- 
ing frame-work which could be seen, here and 
there, along the mountain-side. ‘See, first, 
those small, black objects moving up and down 
on the ladders,” was my reply. 

“ They look like great black bugs—what are 
they ?” queried she. And then came a brief 
description of the mountain of coal upon which 
we were looking, and how the coal was brought 
out in little cars, and lowered down these lad- 
der-railways, for use in the two cities, and 
through all the neighboring country. 

When the reader knows that my daughter— 
the ‘‘angel” aforesaid—delights in every de- 
sirable experience which conveys practical in- 
formation, and that she puts her whole self into 
every pursuit which she undertakes, it will not 





seem surprising that I was instantly urged to 
appropriate the few remaining hours of our stay 
in Pittsburg to the purpose of an exploration 
\in a coal-mine. To my assent, conditioned 
| only that a suitable attire for such an expedi- 
|tion should be obtained, there succeeded an 
exclamation of pleasure, and an asseveration 
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that she (well emphasized) would attend to the 
dress—I need give myself no trouble about that. 

Five minutes had not elapsed before we were 
crossing the nearest bridge in search of the 
Pennsylvania Mine, which our landlord had 
named as best worth examination. In reply 
to a series of persistently impertinent questions, 
[ learned that the suitable dress was to be bor- | 
rowed ‘*somewhere” (angels do not reveal all 
their plans), and that the sunshade, fan, and 
more dainty articles, which had been thought- 
lessly brought thus far, were to be deposited for 
safe-keeping in the hands of the bridge-keeper 
on the Manchester side of the river. 





A very few minutes’ walk, after leaving the 
bridge, brought us to the foot of the ‘‘ ladder,” 
and I entered the adjoining office to make sure | 
of the required permission for exploration—a | 
permission upon obtaining which the search | 
for a suitable dress was to depend. 

Just here is opportunity to describe that 
which, from our hotel window, had seemed a | 
ladder on the mountain-side. Two parallel 
tracks of railroad it is, built upon trestle-work ; | 
and on the tracks are diminutive coal-cars, 
each no longer than the boxes of such coal- 
carts as abound in the streets of New York. 
These trestle-work tracks extend from the base | 
of the mountain far up its sloping side, at an 
angle of some fifty degrees, to a receiving-house 
nearthe mine entrance. Here, below, the load- 


ed cars, as received, are pushed along a variety 
of side-tracks, and the coal is discharged from 
them into ordinary railroad cars, for conveyance 


to distant points inland; into boats whence ad- | 
jacent river towns derive supply, or into wag- | 
ons or carts, for immediate use in the city. All 
this is accomplished with a celerity and pre- 
cision which, to the uninitiated, appears re- 
markable. 

At the upper end of the ‘ladder”—in the | 
receiving-house—a large drum-wheel is fixed. 
Around this may be seen three or four turns 
of wire rope. One end of this rope extends to 
the foot of the incline, and is there fastened by 
an attendant to an empty car. The other end, 
in the receiving-house, is similarly fastened to a | 
car filled with coal, which has just been brought 
from the mine. The loaded car is now started 
upon its downward way on one of the rail-tracks 
just described, and its superior weight, operat- 
ing through the medium of the rope and the 
drum-wheel, serves to draw up the empty car 
on the adjoining and parallel track. 
able brake or check is at the same time ap- 
plied to the drum-wheel, and by this means 
the speed of the two cars is regulated, and they 


are stopped entirely at the end of their respect- | 


ive journeys. Then, while the men below de- 
tach the loaded car and affix an empty one, 
those above perform a similar duty in reverse 


order, so that the entire operation is being al- | 


most constantly repeated. 

My mission to the coal-office proved fruit- 
less—fruitless because the office was just then 
without an occupant. ‘ Well, jump in, if you 


A suit- | 


like,” was the response of the man in charge at 
the foot of the incline to my explanations, and 
he pointed to an empty car just ready for the 
ascent. In the twinkling of an eye the car 
was occupied, the signal given, and we two 
seekers after knowledge were flying up the 
mountain’s side—flying on the ladder we had 
seen from our window across the river—flying 
in a coal-car. 

‘*Isn’t this fun ?” queried the ‘‘ angel.” 

We were grasping the forward edge of the 
car with both hands, and looking back over our 
shoulders upon the receding city and down 
from the growingly dizzy height. The de- 
scending loaded car had whizzed by with a 
most unearthly squeak, and we were becom- 
ing somewhat familiar with our surroundings. 
That I gave a strongly affirmative answer will 
excite no comment when I shall have described 
the questioner’s appearance. In the abandon 
of the moment she had thrown herself upon the 
floor of the car, as though it were a nicely-cush- 
ioned coach, prepared expressly for the dainti- 
est of earth's fairies. That her light-colored 
traveling-dress had not thereby been improved 
in beauty will be easily understood. I have al- 
ready intimated that the day was warm. Per- 
spiration oozed from every pore of those who 
rested quietly in the best attainable shade. 
More than simple perspiration was the inevi- 
table result of so much exertion and excitement 
as had fallen to our lot. The necessity for se- 
curely holding to the car prevented the ab- 
straction of a handkerchief from the pocket; 
and my companion had but found opportunity to 
remove the beaded drops from her glowing face 
by hasty hand-rubs. Imagine, then, the trans- 
fer of coal-dust from car-front to face-front, 
and wonder no more at my quick response, 

“Yes, indeed, it is fun!” 

How I looked after that jerk up the mount- 
ain-side I can not affirm; but I should have 
been slow to recognize my daughter in the 
soiled face and soiled dress which appeared 
with our car at the receiving-house had I not 
thus previously witnessed the transformation, 

Other empty cars which preceded ours had 
been formed in a miniature train, and ours was 
speedily made fast last in line. The ‘‘locomo- 
tive” was a good-sized mule. Without whistle 


| or bell he started, and dragged, as best he might, 
_a train of so many times greater weight than his 


own body that I marveled whether the much- 
vaunted superiority of steam-power were in- 
deed a reality. At the distance of but a few 
rods we entered a mine—or rather that which 
had been one—and many seconds had not 
elapsed before darkness closed around. Yet 
was the darkness of no great duration. We 
traversed less than half a mile before emerging 
again into daylight. 

We had passed through an old mine—long 
since worked out—and now, from the back side 
| of the mountain, must travel on, two or three 

miles, to the new one. Presently, a jolly little 
| “*real” locomotive took us in charge, and we 
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were whirled along in more approved style. 


Rocks and trees flew by at such a rate, and the | 


little rattle-boxes of cars seemed so incessantly 
bent upon jumping from the track, that some 
minutes elapsed before we became accustomed 
to the noisy excitement. And now came a 
new sensation. A gossamer bridge spanned 
the deep valley—chasm rather—between the 
mountain-side where we were and the adjoin- 
ing mountain into the bowels of which we were 
soon to enter. Nor had we more than discoy- 
ered the bridge before we were upon it. The 
timbers seemed but spider-webs, and the depths 
below were dizzily distant, if not unfathomable. 
Only the conviction that heavy-loaded trains 
had safely passed before us, times without num- 
ber, imparted any feeling of security. 

At no great distance from the bridge we 
came to an extensive screening apparatus, 
and learned that our cars were not imme- 
diately destined for the working mine. That 
mine-level proved to be some five-and-twenty 
feet higher than the track on which we were, 
and the difference of elevation was made avail- 
able in screening the dust and assorting the coal. 

This screening apparatus is both simple and 
efficient. The loaded cars, as they come from 
the mine on the upper level to which I have al- 
luded, pass into a rude building which partially 
overhangs the track upon which we had come. 
Here, by the temporary removal of an end piece, 
the coal is made to fall upon a large and large- 
meshed screen, fixed beneath the floor at an 
angle of some fifty degrees. At the lower end 


of this screen is a slide or open trough, of lesser 
inclination, which terminates immediately over 
a branch of the railroad track on the lower level. 
Below the first screen is fixed a second one, finer 
meshed, and from this another slide leads over 


another branch of railroad track. Yet other 
screens of gradually diminishing mesh, and each 
provided with a slide which terminates over a 
branch track, distinct from the others, are 
placed below those already spoken of. An 
empty car being first placed below the end 
of each slide or. trough, it follows that while 
the large lumps of coal, which do not fall 
through the meshes of the screen first named, 
are carried down the slide into the first car, 
those next in size, and which are rejected on 
the second screen, are, in the same way, car- 
ried into the second car. The same system of 
assorting and screening is continued to the ex- 
tent needed, and until the almost valueless dust, 
which passes the lowest screen in the series, 
drops unheeded upon the earth for a final rest. 

While on the upper level the emptied cars 
give place to full ones, it is the full which give 
place to empty cars on the level below. Du- 
plicate sets of screens are also in use, though 
all are not constantly required. The quantity 
of coal which can, by these means, and with 
small labor, be unloaded from the miners’ cars, 
assorted in needful sizes, screened from dust, 
and loaded for transportation to market, is al- 
most beyond computation, 








ee nie, 
We had but time for a comprehensive glaneo 
at these arrangements when a train for tho 
working mine was announced. At its head we 
found another locomotive of the *‘ mule persua- 
sion.” The exuberant spirits of the ange] 
gained at once the kindly attention of the 
‘gentlemanly conductor ;” for, certainly, tho 
appearance of a face so strongly suggestive of 
that old-time play, “ A Kiss in the Dark,” could 
not have contributed to the conquest. 
As we rattled into the mine entrance, near 
at hand, our conductor secured, from a crevice 


in the rock, his miner’s lamp. A miniature 


| tin coffee-pot it was; with the handle made 


into a hook, and the spout serving for a wick- 
tube. He wore a close-fitting cap of wool, and 
into this, upon his forehead, the lamp was hook- 
ed—after being first lighted. The old mine, 
through which we first passed, had furnished g 
somewhat enjoyable means of passage, because 
worked into a goodly-sized tunnel for the ac- 
commodation, when required, of the little loco- 
motive. While there we could stand erect and 
quite at ease, but here we found ourselves jn 
quarters which might be considered as uncom- 
fortably close. Scarcely might we now peer 
above the car’s low sides lest, in the deep dark- 
ness, our heads should come in contact with un- 
seen points of projecting rock. Yet, for him- 
self, our conductor-friend assumed a larger 
liberty. Recognizing, from landmarks wholly 
undistinguishable to our unaccustomed ey es, 
the varying portions of the way through which 
we passed, he rose to his feet from time to time, 
and, after standing for a while, would prostrate 
himself, wholly or partially, as might be needful. 
To him it was an unquestioned habit, and certain- 
ly never seemed to interfere with the whistling 
or humming in which he constantly indulged. 

Without apparent cause our little train was 
often brought to a stand-still. These occasions 
were preceded by the conductor jumping from 
his station on the foremost car into some recess 
in the rock, and there waiting while the train 
passed by. Then, with still unbroken whistle 
or hum, he would detach the last car, and push 
it, on some unseen side-switch, into darkness. 
Thus on and still on we went, our train shorten- 
ing, and the distance from daylight lengthening, 
until we had traversed a space of some two 
miles, At last there remained but a single pair 
of cars, and we were occupants of the last of 
these. We had been informed that our car was 
destined for one of the finest chambers in the 
mine, and were quite willing to follow its for- 
tunes. 

“ Hal-loo-o, Jim! 
pany!” 

The shout was accompanied by a vigorous 
push, and for a few seconds we rolled on in a 
darkness which might indeed be felt. The 
hail had not been answered! The conductor 
and his light had disappeared! There are those 
whose hearts would throb faster under such cir- 
cumstances. We were without light, and far, 
far under the ground, as also miles from any 


I've brought you com- 
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let. 
- could have found our way from among the 
many side-cuts, and effect escape unaided. 
Such was the tenor of my thought, when I heard 
the query, out of the merriest of merry laughs, 

“Isn't it fun ?” 

The sacrifice to Momus which followed this 
exclamation proved most conclusively that my 
yein of thought had been but surface deep. 
Jim heard the laugh, and his light twinkled a 
reply. The introduction could not have been 
improved. So much of hearty glee had per- 
haps never been heard in those deep recesses. 
As our car rolled slowly to its journey’s very 
end Jim stopped work to greet his ‘‘ company.” 

The greeting was a kindly one. Large 
lumps of glistening coal were arranged for 
seats, and we were made quite athome. Then 
followed such an avalanche of questions as 
must have silenced a less hospitable host than 
ours. But Jim good-naturedly told how many 


With lights, even, it were doubtful if | 


| to a length of six or eight feet. 


| Mass, 


some three inches in width, has been picked to 
a depth of, say, fifteen or eighteen inches, and 
And now a 
few slight and properly directed blows near the 
upper edge of the coal-vein bring down the 
His two hours of gentle pick-picking 
has loosened a whole car-load—perhaps more— 
of the glistening coal. But he rests only to 
throw the lumps into the car, which stands con- 
veniently near, and, leaving the finer coal to ac- 
cumulate for another occasion, resumes again 
the pick. Occasionally, however, it becomes 
necessary to remove and throw aside large 
quantities of refuse coal and rock, which would 
otherwise obstruct the legitimate work of min- 
ing. For this purpose heavier tools and vigor- 
}ous blows are needed. Sometimes, indeed, 
more than a single pair of hands are necessary 
to attain some special object, and then the min- 
|ers prove good and willing neighbors to each 
| other. 


hours of the twenty-four were devoted to his | As the miner’s chamber grows in size—the 
work; how many bushels of coal was the prod- | vein of coal still promising a good yield—it be- 
uct; how much he was paid, and how much he | comes necessary to provide some artificial sup- 
had been paid per bushel; how the work was | port for its roof or ceiling. This, which is the 
done, and what were the habits and customs of |Company’s work, is effected by posts of rough 
the miners; entering the while into much of the | wood, from three to seven or eight inches in 


minutie which it were tiresome to repeat. Jim 
spent from thirteen to sixteen hours of every 
day in such a dark hole (chamber, indeed !) as 
that in which we found him. 


were his visitors—never half a dozen times in 
the whole year’s round was he thus interrupted. 
Save the man who, once in three or four hours, 


brought an empty car and removed the loaded 
one, he almost never saw a human being. A 
hundred bushels of coal, at four cents per bush- 
el, was a fair day’s work for Jim; and on some 
twenty dollars per week, thus earned, he sup- 
ported a large family, no one of whom had ever 
seen so much of his daily life and labor as we 
his guests. They lived in the light of day; he 
labored in the darkness of a constant night. 
Yet from his words and tone I gathered that 
they all enjoyed a full average of human hap- 
piness. 

The coal is usually found in horizontal seams 
or strata, of from one to two feet thickness, im- 
bedded in a slate formation which may be cut 
away almost as easily as the coal itself. To se- 
cure the coal in the largest pieces possible is 
one of the miner’s objects, because upon this 
depends, in no small degree, the amount of pay 
received. The instrument with which he works 
is a diminutive pick-axe, weighing only some 
two or three pounds, and provided with a han- 
dle not more than twelve or fifteen inches long. 
With this, and lying on his side upon the cham- 
ber floor, he chips out, by oft-repeated and gen- 
tle blows, from immediately beneath the vein 
of pure coal, a narrow space. This he does 
with the greatest care, as well to prevent a pre- 
mature falling of the coal from above the space 
as to attain a considerable depth, so that the 
coal may come away in the coveted large pieces. 
When he has been successful this channel-space, 


Few and rare | 


diameter, cut to the proper length, and driven 


tightly into place by honest sledge-blows. In 
height these chambers do not vary much from 
four feet, and they rarely exceed twenty in 
| width. When the coal-vein extends to a great- 
er width a thick wall of partition is left stand- 
ing, and an adjoining chamber is worked. In 
length the miner’s chamber knows no lim- 
it. As it grows on and on, by force of those 
little blows and the removal of precious coal, 
the rude track of the little railroad is extended, 
and the car is thus ever kept within easy reach, 
The appearance of a wide and long miner’s 
| chamber, with its hundreds of timber columns, 
and the miner’s light twinkling behind and 
among them, if not intensely attractive, is never 
devoid of interest. 
| In such a dreamy underground space as 
| this we chatted on; now of things about us in 
the dark earth, and now of things out in the 
bright sunlight beyond. Our conductor had 
joined the little circle and taken part in the 
running conversation. Both seemed as much 
interested in the sound of our voices as we had 
been in searching out the mysteries of their 
| subterranean life. 
| At last there came a halt. The conductor 
had overstaid his time, and I was not un- 
| mindful of the distance to our trunks, nor of 
the time required to prepare for the journey 
| yet before us. Yet could not my daughter say 
| her adieux to the miner and his mine until, 
| with her own hands, the pick had been used 
| and sundry fragments of coal and specimens 
lof the adjacent slate and rock gathered as 
' souvenirs. 

And then arose the important question how 
| we should leave the mine. The returning cars 
| were coal-filled! Could we walk? Not im- 
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possible, but certainly not comfortable. Jim, 
who had been awakened to new life in our 
long conversation, suggested that, as his neigh- 
bor-miner Tom did not come in that morning, 
we might have the use of an empty car from his 
chamber. And, as conductor Harry (we had 
learned his name from the miner) was nothing 
loth to serve his lady friend, the car was speed- 
ily produced and more speedily occupied. In 
a mood for merriment no whit reduced we were 
outward-bound. 

The loaded cars clattered gayly, and our con- 
ductor maintained his ceaseless whistle. In- 
creasing speed and frequent ‘‘ chocking” of the 
wheels indicated a down grade which I had 
not noticed when we entered the mine. From 
time to time other loaded cars appeared on 
side-switches, and were tackled on behind. And 
so, in good time, daylight gleamed upon us. 
We bade “ our Harry” good-by, and ran down 
the bank to join the train of loaded cars which 
we saw in waiting. 

The locomotive screamed its parting cry; 
there was no time to procure another empty 
car, had that been otherwise possible. We 
could wait another train only at the risk of in- 
flicting disappointment upon expectant friends 
by postponement of our day’s travel eastward. 

**Wouldn’t it be fun just to hang on between 
these loaded cars ?” asked the angel. 

**Dare you attempt it?” was my instant re- 
ply; and surely I magnified none of the ap- 
parent dangers of the undertaking in putting 
the question, for I was willing rather to meet a 


risk than fail in an appointment. 
A moment more and that coal-train moved 


| scullery-looking traveling dress, was more than 
|my thinly-veiled sobriety could bear against 

My half-restrained laugh proved contagious 
| and presently two voices joined in a chorus that 
| startled the engineer, and, when he looked our 
| way, visibly affected his features. 

Without other incident, and, happily, with. 
|} out accident, we again entered the receiving- 
|house. Thence down the mountain by the 

winding road and across the bridge we sped 

our way on foot, and reached our hotel without 

exciting more attention than might have been 
| the portion of any lady chimney-sweep and her 
| crocky-looking escort, in a city whose eyer- 
| present smoke renders such sights neigher un- 
| common nor infrequent. 





THE MARCH OF ATTILA, 


N the days of the great Frederic there lived 
Heinrich Magnus Von Klepman, a chapel- 
|master of Berlin, who conceived the idea of 
| immortalizing his name by composing an opera 
founded upon the life and exploits of Attila, 
the King of the Huns. 

| Klepman possessed genius, indeed, but in- 

| 


herited in connection with it a peculiar temper- 
ament—one of those melancholy, restive dis- 
| positions always so difficult to fathom.’ His ac- 
| knowledged powers as an improvisatore brought 
| him to the notice of Frederic, who, quickly per- 
| ceiving his musical genius, sought to direct it 
into some definite channel. Pleased with Klep- 
_man’s conception of the yet unwritten opera, 
| he determined to afford him every encourage- 
ment within the pale of royal favor, trusting 


off—moved with two passengers ‘‘ hanging on.” | that, when some definite purpose was before 
Fool-hardy it may have seemed; but, fool-hardy | him, he might realize the fame which genius so 


or not, our present safety depended mostly upon | unmistakable was capable of attaining. In- 
strength of gripe and steadiness of foot long | deed, so interested did the King become in the 
continued, And to that we applied ourselves. | success of his protégé, that his salutation un- 
Narrow projecting ledges there were—the floor | consciously came to assume the form of *‘ How 


ends of the cars—and on these our feet rested, | 
while two pairs of hands grasped the upper 
edges of the car-boxes, regardless of bruise or 
scratch which might be inflicted by the shaken 
coal within. After our long sojourn in the 
cool recesses of the mine the outer air seemed 
suffocatingly oppressive, and this, with the ex- 
citement and exertion of the moment, set free 
anew the tide of perspiration. 

Away we flew! We could see all of that 
gossamer bridge now—see every thing below, 
above, around. Well that our nerves were 
strong and under full control! When the mo- 
ments needed to develop confidence in present 
safety had elapsed our two pairs of eyes met. 
What there may have been in my appearance 
to provoke a fresh burst of merriment I know 
not; but I could not look unmoved upon the 
face and figure of the angel. The sight of 
those beaded drops coursing down the once fair 
cheeks, cutting furrows of partial cleanliness 
through the sooty streaks which marked previ- 
ous experiences—of those wildly flying curls of 
auburn under that crumpled hat, and of the 


| about Attila?” 

Encouraged by friends, Klepman continued 
writing. At times the mantle of inspiration 
enshrouded him, the chains of mortality seemed 
loosened, and his pen guided by invisible hands. 
Again, under the influence of the deepest de- 
jection, every duty was disregarded ; days and 
even weeks passed and the maestro was absent 
from his desk, and a stranger to his favorite 
companions. In the blue mountains Nature, 
with open arms, received her weary child, and 
brought pure waters and cooling zephyrs to 
calm and refresh his fevered spirit. There, 
from the winds, he caught his most subduing 
strains, 

The opera progressed slowly until the point 
was reached at which a march must be intro- 
duced—a march whose grandeur and magnifi- 
cence should quicken to fever-heat the pulses 
of the blood; a mad, swift, swinging march of 
| fame and thunder—the battle-march of Attila 
the Scourge. 

Klepman’s gifted mind comprehended fully 
| the artistic capabilities of the situation. En- 
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tranced in the conception of this chef-d'ceuvre 
of the opera, he lived, he labored for it alone. 
The office of chapel-master was resigned; and 
although a superior performer on all instru- 
ments, he could be prevailed upon to touch 


one. 
5 Months flew by until they grew into years, 
and yet he was only humming the tune that 
had timed the lagging tramp of millions ages 
before. Day after day found him powerless to 
give expression to the raging battle-march that 
fired his burning brain, and awed with its ter- 
rific sublimity his trembling soul. At night his 
feverish dreams were often disturbed by its 
clang of victory, and, springing up, he would 
ery, “Lights! lights! It is the march of At- 
tila the Scourge!” But alas! silence only 
reigned throughout the portals of his brain. 

Utterly exhausted by this mental distraction 
and strife he reviewed again and again what 
he had already composed until it seemed to his 
diseased imagination a medley of discordant 
sounds. He doubted not only his own ability, 
but also the honesty of flattering friends, The 
march which should have aroused the nations 
resounded only in hisears. He heard, he elt, 
the red whirlwind of melody, but it forever 
eluded his grasp. His moody, passionate na- 
ture began to prey upon itself, At length that 
strange state of mental perverscness arose un- 
der the influence of which the notes of the 
score lost all meaning and individuality; and 
he passed whole hours in that weird, paradox- 
ical species of existence in which one’s mind 
struggles with itself for permission to compre- 
hend the most simple facts, and the relations 
which they bear to each other. 

He became more and more secluded in his 
habits, until suddenly a frightful idea took pos- 
session of his mind. What if some one else 


should anticipate the absorbing thought of his | 


soul, should seize his ideal—ay his, and give 
to the world the march that had haunted, like 
a grim spectre, his waking and sleeping dreams! 
The bare supposition was more horrible than 
death. With nervous anxiety well-nigh bor- 
dering upon frenzy, he attended constantly the 
rehearsals of all new operas, and the sigh of 
relief which escaped him after each as the cur- 
tain fell was now almost the only expression of 
satisfaction he was ever known to give. 
Klepman walked, with nodding head and 


feeble steps and slow, the streets of his native | 


town, still hugging his phantom of a hope, and 
humming strange burdens of old tunes. The 
children learned to know him where he was 
used to stroll in quiet, suburban places, and 
hushed their mirth as he faltered by in rever- 
ence for his wrinkles and gray hairs, for age 
had come upon him before his time. Years 
waxed and waned, and still the world went by 
him, and he gave no heed until one day there 
followed and passed him down a shaded street 
a travel-worn troop, with draggled banners and 
battered arms. Klepman looked up; this was 
on holiday parade. Suddenly his whole being 


changed; his expressionless face lightened up 
with a gleam of satisfaction. An hour later 
found him approaching the council chamber of 
his sovereign, which he entered with nervous 
haste. ‘* Your Majesty,” said he to the King, 
who, though engaged in the furtherance of im- 
portant dispatches, found time to greet the com- 
poser with his accustomed cordiality—‘“ Your 
Majesty, I have been a great fool!” Frederic, 
astonished at the words and altered, elated ap- 
pearance of his visitor, listened in wondering 
silence. 

“‘T have been seeking for years,” continued 

the composer, “‘to understand why it is that the 
love-songs in our lyrical dramas are so true, so 
effective in sending the ‘eloquent blood’ to the 
cheek, while the marches, those grand military 
fanfares, are so tame and soulless, so lacking in 
fervor. Your Majesty, I have been striving to 
give to the world a march whose majestic num- 
bers should rise far above and swallow up the 
marches of all time; one imbued with the soul 
of battle and capable of goading to bloody car- 
nage the very fiends of war. I have miserably 
failed. But,” continued Klepman, his eyes 
flashing and his whole frame trembling with 
excitement, “I have it now—the reason—and 
the greater fool to have missed it before. Many 
composers have been in love, few, if any, in a 
battle. J write the march of Attila who never 
heard a bugle sound, the tramp of horse, the 
roar of cannon, except on peaceful parade or 
in commemoration of some by-gone victory. I 
compose the march of the Huns who never saw 
a charge, a sack, a burning city; never beheld 
| grim-visaged war! Ha, ha! the—” 
| **Stop!” cried Frederic, beginning to com- 
|prehend Klepman. ‘‘Saynomore. Your wish 
|is granted. ‘To-night I join the ermy; you will 
| have a private appointment on my staff; and 
if the march of Attila the Scourge is unwritten 
a fortnight hence it will not be for lack of an 
| opportunity to witness a battle. You shall have 
| your fill of war. Adieu!” 

Klepman accompanied his royal patron to 
the field, und patiently followed with him every 
army movement, Yet months sped by and the 
promised battle had not come. Was Fate still 
against him? Despair again settled upon him, 
and he seemed doomed after all to die without 
accomplishing the great purpose of his life. He 
lost again his elastic spirits, and his haggard 
face had almost ceased to attract attention as 
he wandered listlessly and purposeless about 
the encampment. 

The army was stationed at Hochkirchen. 
It was the eve of that eventful night so long re- 
membered in Prussian story. During the aft- 
ernoon Klepman, having discharged his staff 
duties, passed out of the village, silently and 
alone. <A deserted stone chapel stood near, 
and thither, led probably by old associations 
and a desire for solitude, Klepman bent his 
steps. An hour or two after dark Frederic, 
while rambling about the town and its environs, 
| discovered this chapel, and, impelled by curios- 
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ity to behold the inside of a building so complete- | tling, crashing thunder. All the air seemeg 
ly covered with moss, entered by the ruined | whirling in vast tumult, and the circling vay}ts 
doorway. There, to his surprise, he found lof heaven rent. Like a thousand rivers burst- 
Klepman sitting moodily before a silent harpsi- | ing from their springs in the mountains came 
chord which he had discovered in a recess of the | the roaring, surging waters. It was a scene to 
choir. The King tried to induce him to play, | subdue the soul, and make Frederic acknow|- 
but without success, and, knowing his melan- | edge the presence of a mightier power than his 
choly disposition, sought to draw him into con-| own. ‘ Fitting emblem of to-morrow’s work,” 
versation ; he failed even in this, and, wearied said the King, as he stood awed before the sub- 
by the cares of the day, retired to an inner} lime and terrific spectacle. Then there came 
apartment to pass the night. a lull in the storm, broken only by the same 

His slumbers were at first disturbed by shad- | rambling sounds he had heard at first. ‘The 
ows of the coming conflict, which even sleep had | elements are gathering their forces for a fresh 
failed wholly to dispel; gradually, however, and | attack,” he murmured inaudibly ; but his solilo- 
one by one, all his cares and anxieties faded in | quy was cut short by a new sensation. Shrieks, 
the dim twilight of the soul. He was now no | the very echoes of those that had aroused him 


longer Frederic the ambitious King; no longer | from slumber, proceeded from the adjoining 
Frederic the stern soldier, leading victorious | apartment; then, as if driven back by supernal 
hosts to battle, and aiming with his sword to powers, they retreated, grew fainter and fainter, 


carve the way to victory and empire. He was 
Frederic the dreamy-eyed boy, alone with his 
flute in the bower erected by himself in the 
days when kingdoms and empires, the pomp of 
state and regal glory, were to him trifling as the 


fantastic pageantry woven by the summer even- 


ing clouds in the western sky. The King slept. 

In the nave of the chapel sat the composer 
in sullenness and solitude. What a picture! 
Klepman and the harpsichord. The weary- 
hearted musician, bending low, his white beard 
sweeping the keys of the instrument. In an 
alcove just before him stood a skillfully chiseled 
figure of Death, holding in his unyielding clutch 
a struggling mortal, on whose face the swollen 
veins and drops of sweat told the horror and 
despair of the soul; the body bent in agony, the 
head thrown violently upward, as though at- 
tempting to avoid the sight of the exultant mon- 
ster that was dragging it to the grave. Klep- 


man’s usually mobile features were strangely | 


and sternly fixed upon the breathing marble, 
which appeared more frightful and ghastly as a 
shaft of moonlight, struggling through the win- 
dow, caught from the ruined glass a sickly green 
hue tinged with crimson, then fell in flickering 


shadows about the head of Death. Immediately | 


above a picture of the Saviour crowned with 
thorns was faintly discernible as the rifts of 
cloud disclosed the moon. His soft eyes looked 
down with pity and compassion upon the up- 
turned face of the agonized mortal. 

An hour after midnight Frederic was awak- 
ened by a succession of shrill, piercing noises, 
which rapidly subsided into a heavy, rumbling 
sound, like the continued growl of distant thun- 
der. Springing to his feet in a moment, he cast 
a half-bewildered glance about the room. All 
within was dark and silent, yet nearer and 
nearer, growing louder and more loud, fell upon 
his ears that strange, mysterious, rumbling 
sound, until this man, who had never quailed 
before mortal, was seized with an indefinable 
foreboding. Rousing himself, he walked briskly 
to the open portal of the chapel. Instantly the 
sky was one vast flood of blinding light, and 
the next moment there succeeded volleys of rat- 


| until as hollow, pent-up sounds they died in the 
It was the harpsichord 


| recesses of a sepulchre. 
| of Klepman. 

The King listened with bated breath, fearful 
lest he might disturb the composer's weird re- 
hearsal. Again the chords broke forth anew, 
| then swooned away in agony and terror only to 
| rise in heroic stately measures, swelling louder 
|} and louder, proudly and defiantly filling all the 
| chapel with wild notes that rang high among 
| the vaulted arches. At times the treble pierced 
| the air thin and shrill as the ery of a wounded 
| vulture, then surging away its deep bass in one 
grand effort burst in a shower of sounds, rude, 
harsh, and discordant, as though the very spirit 
of the tempest had swept the keys. Yet above 
all was ever heard the stately measured tramp, 
tramp, of victory. 

The storm without awoke again with renewed 
violence, While Klepman was still playing the 
artillery of heaven boomed sullenly above them; 
but the King heeded not now the jarring ele- 
mental strife, neither the deafening thunder nor 
livid flashes, for his soul had wandered back- 
ward to past ages, and was before the gates of 
Rome with the conquering Huns in the van- 
guard of Attila. The haughty chief, his own 
prototype, with imperial Rome at his mercy. 
The proud descendants of Romulus and the 
Cesars laying treasures at the feet of the con- 
queror and pleading for the capital. 

It was a moment of supreme triumph for sol- 
dier, king, and composer, but alas! how fleet- 
ing. That night, amidst the horrors of the tem- 
pest, the flower of the Austrian cavalry came 
down upon Hochkirchen, and it was only with 
the tramp of their victorious squadronsat the very 
door of the chapel that Frederic aroused him- 
self from the lethargy into which he had fallen. 

‘*Klepman! Klepman!” he shouted. ‘* The 
Austrians! Fly! for your life fly!” 

But Klepman heard not, heeded not. “Lights! 
lights!” he cried as of old, springing to his feet 
|and rushing to the door; “Lights! It is the 
' march of Attila the Scourge!” A crashing vol- 
ley was the answer, and Klepman fell. He had 


learned the lesson of his life in the hour of death. 








Cditar’s Easy Chair. 


been often told. Mr. Bigelow, our late 
Minister to France, as we were recently say- 
ing, has admirably edited a new edition of the 
Autobiography. Mr. Parton, also, has written a 
delightful life of the shrewd old gentleman—for 
such he seems always to have been, and Mr. 
Sparks collected and edited his various works. 
As a conspicuous and influential person in our 
revolutionary history the Doctor is of course in- 
cessantly mentioned. The wisdom of Poor Rich- 
ard decorates certain nursery fire-boards still ex- 
tant, nor have its echoes wholly ceased in the 
mouths of shrewd Yankees. Hogarth should 
have painted his portrait, for he is like one of 
Hogarth’s saints. He is the good apprentice in 
the highest stage of development; and not the 
less so that in his case, as in that of all good ap- | 
prentices, there is a very strong desire to behold | 
him when he is not, as it were, singing hymns in 
church out of the same book with his master’s 
daughter. For, notwithstanding all the stories 
of his life and the popular familiarity with it, it 
is still questionable whether there are not facts 
in it which are not generally known, but a knowl- 
edge of which is essential to the full truth of his- 
tory. 

When you look at Vandyck’s portraits of 
Charles I., the romantic melancholy of the ex- 
pression with the charm of certain cavalier bal- | 
lads that it sends ringing through your mind, | 
plead very hard against Oliver Cromwell with his 
wart, and Praise God Barebones with his snuffle. | 
The monarchy, we feel very sure, must, after all, | 
have been a very good thing; and we will try not 
to forget morning prayers upon the anniversary 
of Charles the Martyr. If that fine portrait were 
all; yes, and if it were even history? Do we 
see on it that the royal cavalier was an uncon- 
scionable liar? If not, we do not see the truth. 
And it is with the memoirs of other historical 
personages as with this portrait. We see a cer- 
tain conception of the man, a certain attitude, a 
certain costume, but we do not see the man. 
There is a little supplement to the life of the 
good Doctor, gui eripuit, which shows certain 
facts not to be found in the published memoirs, 
but which are essential to an accurate estimate | 
of his character. 

So in the neat dining-room of the excellent 
Worth House, in Hudson, there is a full-length 
portrait of a former Governor of New York. 
Looking at it and speaking of the magistrate 
a companion of the Easy Chair said : 

“What a pity! You know about his habits ?” 

“No; what about his habits ?” 

“Oh, dear me! no matter. 


y be pleasant story of Dr. Franklin’s life has 








If you don’t 
know I won't destroy any illusions; not at all, 
not at all.” 

Gracious Heavens! was he a cannibal? Did 
he eat young children on Saturdays? Destroy 
illusions! Why, the insinuation filled the mind 


with horrible fancies. The Easy Chair rushed 
to the town library, and read all the memoirs. 
Nothing but greatness and goodness was to be 
found upon every page. Meeting his companion 
again the Easy Chair besought an explanation. 
There was only a sad smile, a serene waving of 





the hand, a pitying tone: ‘* De mortuis, you 
Vor, XXXVII.—No. 221.—Y r 


know.” Was the Governor, then, really a can- 
nibal, or did he sacrifice oxen to Jupiter in his 
back parlor? The Easy Chair was not long a 
prey to doubt. A fellow-citizen less mindful of 
the duty of throwing unpleasant truths into the 
shadow said, when the question was asked: 
‘* Habits! why the Governor used to fuddle 
himself with liquor, that’s all.” That might 
be all, but it was a very important fact, if it 
were true. And if it were true, why did all the 
biographies omit it? 

The Easy Chair remembers with mingled feel- 
ings the occasions upon which it saw Daniel 
Webster. One, but not the saddest, was when 
he stood in the sunset at Dunkirk and made a 
speech at the opening of the Erie Railroad. It 
was his own sunset also; and the tragical weari- 
ness of the hollow eyes, and the air of absence, as 
if, while solemnly unimportant words were falling 
from his mouth, his mind were utterly uncon- 
scious of the scene and far away, were pitiful. 
Then there was the Cooper Commemoration, or 
the oration before the Historical Society of New 
York, and the visit, later in the evening, to a 
club. The rooms were hospitably opened, so 
that the company was much more than the club; 
it was really a kind of public meeting. No one 
who remembers that scene can recall it without 
the most mournful reflections. Mr. Webster at- 
tempted to make a speech—but he could not do 
it. He was overcome with wine. Such scenes 
were not uncommon toward the close of his ca- 
reer. But when Mr. Parton wrote an article 
upon Mr. Webster, in which he gave a most fe- 
licitous and sympathetic portraiture of the man, 
he was bitterly assailed for alluding to such in- 
cidents, as if he had, in some incomprehensible 
but flagrant manner, betrayed private confidence, 
or had, at least, violated the sacred principle de 
mortuis. 

What is the explanation of this disposition to 
tamper with the truth? How hollow and ghast- 
ly funeral orations sound when they carefully 
omit to mention what is most prominent in ev- 
ery mind! Old Grab dies, the notorious miser. 
He is known for nothing else. His name is a 
synonym of selfish grasping, of morbid niggard- 
liness. He went to bed at dark to save candles. 
He perjured himself awfully to save taxes. He 
was as squalid in his method of life as a Digger 
Indian, and would not pare his nails to avoid 
waste, <A disgrace to humanity and a cumberer 
of the ground, he dies—and lo! we commit our 
deceased brother to the earth, and the Reverend 
eulogist begs us to take warning by his death, 
for in a moment we may be snatched away, 
and in an hour when we know not the Son of 
Man cometh. Warned by his death! Why, it 
is his life that is the most portentous warning ; 
and not a word did we hear upon that warning 
in the dismal tone of the preacher. It is very 
well if he did not choose to say over Grab’s cof- 
fin that he had set an example which all honor- 
able men would carefully avoid; but why, then, 
did he call attention to his death? To die was 
the best thing Grab could do. And if warnings 
are to be urged at all, let them be founded upon 
the example that is to be avoided, not upon an 
event common to all men. 
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As for the principle de mortuis, the only criti- 
cism which it is worth while to make upon it is, 
that if we are not to hear the whole truth about 
famous people, there is really no use in hearing 
of them at all. If a biographer may omit, in 
order to produce an effect, he may also add. If 
it be just and proper not to state in a memoir of 
Mr. Webster that he was very fond of wine, and 
was often mastered by it, then it is equally just 
to say that he was a fair-haired man of angelic 
aspect, who sang sweetly to the guitar. What 
we want is not an ideal Mr. Webster, but the 
truth. Daniel Webster was never more truly 
portrayed, nor with higher appreciation of his es- 
sential greatness and generosity of nature, than 
by a man who-made his career the text of a 
most thrilling warning to his countrymen. ‘The 
Webster that was, the man of enormous power 
and influence and ambition, who was one of the 
most conspicuous and memorable American fig- 
ures of his time, but whose face, known of all 
men, was at last haggard with disappointment, 
and whose death was a tragedy because of his 


life, is not so faithfully depicted in all the mag- | 


nificent and passionate rhetoric of the idolatrous 
Rufus Choate, who carried the de mortuis to a 


romantic excess, as in the equally fervid and ten- | 


der, but terrible and complete, truth-telling of 
Theodore Parker. Mr. Parton, writing in a 
calmer time, adjusts the lights and shades of 
his portrait with great picturesqueness, and with 


evident profound admiration, but he also tells | 


the truth. Yet he does not do it offensively ; 
and when the friends of Mr. Webster complained 
that he should mention what was really no se- 
cret, they demanded that he should be false to 
his duty. 

**Where be the bad people buried?” Leave 
Mr. Webster, and see where this absurd De Mor- 
tuis brings us. Every body knows Tom Little, 
and one day he dies. What eulogies do we not 
hear over Tom's grave! Now if a clever, good- 
natured man, whose conviviality leads to habits 
of dissipation that ruin him is to be celebrated 
as a great and renowned person, it is foolish to 
suppose that young men will not believe the con- 
viviality to be the sign of the genius, and the dis- 
sipation the road to renown. The most immoral 
performance that we have lately read was not a 
circus song from the ‘‘ Flying Trapeze” song- 
book, nor a chanson from the Grand Duchesse, 
nor a French novel, nor the last favorite of the 
London cider-cellars, but it was a funeral dis- 
course. It was a eulogy and a warning; the 
eulogy of a life that should not be imitated, and 
the warning from a death that was inevitable. 
The life, according to the well-meaning clergy- 
man, was brilliant, successful, renowned ; but oh 
brethren! death is a very sudden mystery. Ina 
moment, in a twinkling of the eye, and you are 
gone. So said the speaker. But it seems rea- 
sonable that if you have led a truly brilliant, and 
successful, and worthily renowned life, dear breth- 
ren, you need not fear to die. If death has ter- 
rors, it is a successful life which destroys them. 
Therefore, good preacher, instead of pointing us 
to the death, point us, if you please, to the life, 
and let your lesson be: ‘‘ My friends, this was a 
life to be avoided as an example;” or, ‘‘ Here 
was a man who used his talents well, ‘who had love 
and honor because he deserved them, whose life 
was successful because he feared God and served 


his brothers. To him, therefore, death was as 
the gentle opening of a gate beyond which can 
light and music. If you would die a3 he died 
| live as he lived.” : 
Now the immorality of the sermon was, that ;; 
called a life brilliant and successful which y “ 
not so. It erected a false standard of charact, 
and effort, and it did not tell the truth even j, 
what it stated. It was a perfunctory eulogy. a 
ceremonial sermon. But if any young person 
with similar tastes and tendencies had know 
the person and had heard the sermon, he mus 
| have said to himself at once: ‘‘ Dear old belly 
(or whatever the appetite may have been), take 
your ease! You, it seems, are no impediment, 
| You may master a man, and lead him through 
| private shame and sorrow, and finally tumble 
him into the grave, and not a word shall }p 
breathed to hint that you were the difficulty. 
| Until I heard this excellent sermon I really sup- 
| posed that I must master my appetites and sub- 
due my passions; but this good clericus teaches 
me that, despite the belly, a life may be brillian: 
and successful; and if the belly ends it at last, 
only the brilliancy and success shall be commem- 
orated in funereal numbers, and not the offending 
member. Mother Church absolves me. 


‘acter 


| 
‘Who loves not wine, woman, and song, 
He is a fool his whole life long.’ 


rE 


Amen! 

That was a funeral sermon from the text d 
| mortuis, and its inevitable improvement. Why 

should people be licensed or ordained or author- 
‘ized to preach who misuse words so sadly, and 
talk of greatness without knowing what it means? 
| There was poor Sheridan; did the funeral preach- 
er call that a brilliant and successful life? The 
| Duke of York, the King’s son, came to the fu- 
jneral, Three noble lords, friends of the august 
| Prince Regent—also a brilliant and successful 
| being—sent from Carlton House to ask to attend 
| the ebsequies. The Prince himself, a few days 
| before, sent two hundred pounds to Mr. Sheri- 
dan starving, which Mrs. Sheridan promptly sent 
|back to him. Brilliant—why, the Lords ad- 
journed after his speech upon Hastings, because 
| their minds were too much dazzled to judge fair- 
lly. Successful! why, Edmund Burke said that 
his eloquence had something not prose nor po- 
|etry, but better than either. History has not 
hidden Sheridan’s habits, nor failed to say that 
jthey ruined him. History has blown to the 
| winds the de mortuis over Richard Brinsley 
Sheridan. Did the preacher do likewise, or did 
| he praise the brilliant life and beg his hearers to 
| be warned how to die? 

We may read any day in the papers that 
drunkenness is becoming a common vice among 
our public men. It is so well understood that 
one of the favorite weapons of party warfare is 
the charge of intemperance against an opponent. 
But if the papers tell the truth when they make 

the general statement, what a frightful immunity 

public opinion awards to such a vice if it assures 
the offender that his evil habits shall not ob- 
| secure his fame, and that if he should happen to 
| die of delirium tremens, the bewailing clericus 
| will only remember to praise him for his sober 
| acts and forget to warn us of his fall! 





Ir is curious that, although the most brilliant 
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of modern Tories is the Prime Minister of En- 

sland, England was probably never so little Tory 

js now. Indeed, the Lord Eldon and Lord | 
Ellenborough school of Tories —the men who 

thought that not to hang for stealing the value 

of five shillings was to abandon England to rap- 

ine, and not to disembowel traitors while living | 
was to overthrow the bulwarks of the Constitu- | 
tion—must have a secret doubt whether this half- 
foreigner be a Tory at all; but they can have no 
doubt whatever that the country is now finally, 
and with no further possible postponement, ru- 
ined. It seems but yesterday that the traditions 
of royalty were undisturbed. Even George IV. 
did not dissipate them. Then came the dull 
William and the Reform Bill. Then Victoria | 
and the domestic virtues; and during her long, 
placid reign, while she has been a worthy Haus- 
‘frau, the public opinion of the country has ex- 
perienced the most prodigious change, and, with 
no disrespect to her, the throne itself begins to 
glimmer. Thomas Carlyle sullenly cries, ‘‘ We 
are shooting Niagara!” and one of the most 

thoughtful and acute of political observers speaks 
quietly of the Queen as ‘* the highest paid official | 
in the realm.” 

“And who is to be the gainer?” sighed an 
American Tory as he gazed upon a pleasant lake 
in mid-summer. ‘*When the splendid temple | 
of British tradition falls, and boors and savage 
theorists take the places of the cultivated and 
heroic aristocracy; when to be a gentleman is | 
to be disgraced, and the price of success is sub- 
serviency to ignorance and ccarseness, is the 
world likely to be improved? ‘To-day, and for | 
generations, the best men of England have been | 
her governors. ‘Think of Chatham, of Edmund | 
Burke, of Fox, of Pitt, of Canning, of Romilly, 
of Horner, of Mackintosh, of Brougham, of Peel, | 
of Disraeli, of Gladstone, of Mill, of Bright— | 
what do you gain by destroying a system that | 
gives you such men at the head? Do you wish 
to make the city of New York a model for all | 
countries and governments? Do you suppose | 
that the man to whom you insist upon giving the | 
ballot understands as you do what is best for the 
country or for himself? and yet you empower his 
ignorance to neutralize your knowledge! Every | 
great multitude of men is swayed by prejudice 
and passion, and demagogues rise in democra- 
cies, not in aristocracies, See the instinctive | 
jealousy of a finer coat, of a whiter skin! See 
the hostility to wealth, and the envy which igno- | 
rance inevitably produces! Are these the con- 
servative elements of society? Do you suppose 
that there is any greater general welfarein England | 
to-day than there was three hundred years ago ?” | 

Good Mr. Tory stopped and sighed again. His 
last question had evidently silenced himself. 

“If I were your tenant,” said his neighbor, 
half closing his eyes as he blew a long, thick, de- 
liberate cloud of smoke, ‘‘ I should be contented, 
doubtless, with your general directions. If you 
were dictator, as you are patriarch, of this pretty 
village, I suppose there would be as much order 
and contentment as there is now. If order is all 
that you consider, a good despot may be much 
better than a bad board of selectmen or trustees. 
But there is a most commonplace phrase which 
18 an argument in the matter: ‘Order reigns in 
Warsaw ;’ and there is a couplet of poetry as | 
commonplace and as conclusive : 


| by the King. 


| King Oliver dies. 
| Cromwell your next natural king? Your ma- 





‘Tl fares the land to hastening ills a prey, 
Where wealth accumulates and men decay.’ 
It isn’t order only, but the conditions of order, 
that must be considered. It isn't money, but 
man, that is the important point. 

**Or, grant that your theocracy is the ideal 
government, you can approximate it only by 
means of the most divine men. Then comes 
the practical problem, which is the real question 
of government, how to find them? Does Gen- 
ghiseKhan or Cesar or Napoleon establish his 
divine right by his sword? Does William Pitt 
establish it by making a hundred and fifty peers 
to serve his own purposes? In the total inabili- 
ty to distinguish peremptorily who are the divine 
men, or to discover any means by which they can 


| be infallibly designated, what remains but the 


appeal to the whole? ‘This is a theory, I know, 
my good Tory, but it is a theory which has the 
steadily increasing approbation of experience. 
**When England spewed out James II., who 
was merely insisting upon your principle, and who 
was the anointed and sacred Defender, the country 
brought in William ILIL., shorn of the divine and 
invested only with the legal regality. Then the 
Tory imagination bodied forth the Patriot King of 
Bolingbroke. Governmentwas to be for the people 
George ILI. tried this system, lost 
the American Colonies and his own poor old wits, 


| and brought the kingdom to the edge of civil war. 
| ‘The new Whigs then proposed the Patriot Parlia- 


ment, which, elected by a few voters, should yet 
represent the whole people—government for the 
people by a few of the people. This was the dream 
of Burke. ‘The restrictive laws of William Pitt, 
that almost destroyed the old constitutional forms 
of freedom ; the perilous 'Toryism of Perceval and 
Eldon and Wellington showed what this might 
come to; and the Reform Bill of 1832 proclaimed 
the principle of government for the people by a 
few more of the people. And while England was 
feeling her way, narrowly escaping the snares, 
trying to discover the true formula of the discoy- 
ery of the capable men, who were practically to 
supply the Theocracy, an American President, a 
man as little affected by European influences and 


| traditions as any man could be, and trained by 


the most tremendous ordeal that any magistrate 


ever encountered, announced with the utmost 


simplicity the rule that state-craft had always 
feared and suspected as the devil hates holy water. 
It was not Patriot King nor Patriot Parliament ; 
it was not government of the people by the King, 
nor by a few, nor by a few more—it was govern- 
ment of the people, for the people, by the people. 

‘*Itis a subject of experiment. My dear Tory, 
when you have found your ideal Patriot King, 
suppose him to be good for fifty years, then what ? 
Where is your recipe for his suecessor? Here is 
Oliver Cromwell—you sneer, of course, for your 
divine king is Charles Stuart, a weak and false 
man—but still here is Oliver Cromwell, a sort of 
natural king, and England, you are willing to 
admit, is a great deal surer of good government 
even under him than under a parliament of Zeal- 
in-the-land Busys and Tribulation Tidds. Very 
well; and to-night, in a great thunder-storm, 
What next? Is Richard 


chine falls instantly into confusion, England 
will as gladly take the chance of an election as 
the chance of a natural king. 
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“Or, do you speak of loyalty ? Loyalty! Why | idle for us to speculate upon an ideal situatio, 
here is Albert Edward—that is he, the dull-faced | When the intelligent gentlemen have legislate, 
youth, swigging in a cellar and encoring Cham- | until the ignorant men, who, according to ‘ 
pagne Charlie, or whirling at the Mabille with ‘are the majority of every constituency, iat 
one of the princesses, not of the realm, but of | starve any longer, they will do what Samson did, 
the Rue de Breda. Are you very loyal to that | and bring down the temple upon the heads of all 
youth? Ortohisline? Whatishisline? Let ‘in a common ruin. They did it in France 
us pass the good mother, who has lately painted | They will do it in England, unless, as I hope an 
her own portrait for us. Good, honest soul! expect, England moves fast enough to ayoid the 
deprived of her natural baking, and darning, and | catastrophe. my 
gossiping. Dear old Goody Two-shoes tas| ‘In the particular case, you suppose, my deg: 
for loyalty, apply further on. Here we advance | Tory, although I am left at home, and the Hop. 
into a fine family circle, Prince George the Re- | orable Benicia Boy goes to adorn the legislative 
gent at the head. Then the Duke of York, who | halls, yet he is an exceptional ornament. If thp 
used to give commissions in the army to gratify constituency that sends him were a fair type of 
Mrs. Clark. Who was Mrs. Clark? Not the | every constituency in the land we should have, 
Duchess of York, but the Duchess’s locum ten-| government of knuckles rather than of brains. 
ens. Are we to be loyal to Mrs. Clark also? | But do you not see that even if it were so, and 
Then brothers Kent, and Sussex, and Clarence, | that we must undergo the Cesar and Napoleon 
and more of the same. By this time loyalty is | régime, it would be but an episode? We shoul 
beaten out very thin. But we ascend to great- | still come round to the same point, and again 
grandpapa George III., and the immortal Char- | and again, until we learned the lesson; and the 
lotte, his royal spouse. The object of our loyal | lesson is, that the Patriot King and the Patric, 
devotion is for the moment absent, inspecting | Parliament, or government for the people by a 
the contents of dinner-pots in the cottages about | few, are obsolete; that government will be }y 
Windsor ; and as for the illustrious consort, peep | the people, and that the universal duty, therefore, 
over Madame d’Arblay’s shoulder, and see how | is to promote that general intelligence whic 
royal the household is, and how loyal we must | comprehends the value of justice and knowledg: 
needs be! Go up higher and higher, to Prince in human society.” 

Frederick, to George II., to George I.—we| Good old Mr. Tory sighed again and again, 
have ascended a century and a half of the line of |T he evening breeze blew over the lake, and seem- 
the youth who is plunging in the can-can at the | ed to lament with him. He arose, still sighing, 
Mabille, and there is no denying that loyalty is | and wished Mr. Whig good-night, and as he 
as justly due to him as to any of his ancestors. | went out at the garden gate he was heard hum- 

‘Tt is an experiment, my good Tory, and it ming, ‘‘O Richard! O mon Roi!” 
has failed. You sit here by your summer lake, | 
and you imagine a country in which you and | 


Hans Curist1AN ANDERSEN says that who- 


other well-meaning gentlemen, such as we hope | ever has been in Rome will remember the Piazza 
to meet at dinner to-day, and in heaven hereafter, | Barberini; and the Easy Chair says that who- 
make the laws, being honorable and just to all ever has been in America will remember the 


men. And you turn to me, Mr. William Whig, | pleasant village of Sunmead, if he has ever seen 
at your service, and you say to me, ‘ Mr. Whig, | it. It might be necessary to be more specific if 
you are a gentleman and a scholar; you are a/| our present business were with the village, but as 
man of honor, of sagacity, of experience; you | it is only with an incident in the village history, 
are in every way fitted to adorn the legislative | as an illustration, we may spare topographical 
halls of your native country, and to maintain, by | accuracy. Forth from Sunmead on a sunny 
wise and just laws, the traditions of the better | morning drove a jolly pleasure-party. They 
days. Very well, Mr. Whig, you are an advo- | laughed as they rolled along the bowery road, 
cate of this mistaken government by the people | and sang as they smelled the apple blossoms. 
at large, and you are nominated for Congress. | And now it is down hill, and rattling merrily 


I give you my vote and my blessing ; so do all in- 
telligent gentlemen. Tvrés bien. 
by a majority of thousands, and the Honorable 
the Benicia Boy is elected. That’s your fine 
government by the people. Ignorant men are 


the majority of every constituency, and they will | 


elect representatives according to their kind.’ 


“That is what you say to me, and with great | 


point. But, my dear Tory, our object is to come 
as near as possible to the Theocracy, or the best 
government. And experience reveals the un- 
pleasant truth that when you and I, of the class 


of intelligent and sagacious and honorable gen- | 


tlemen, possess the power of the Government, 


we do not use it honorably and sagaciously. We | 
We justify Vol- | 


abuse the ignorant multitude. 
taire’s saying that the art of government is to 
make two-thirds of a nation pay all it possibly 
can pay for the benefit of the other third. We 
justify Sully’s famous remark that civil troubles 
always spring from the ambition of the great— 
that is, the intelligent gentleman class. It is 


You are beaten | 


down they go; and, striking the rustic bridge at 
the foot, down goes that also, down go the mer- 
| ry passengers still further, and there they lie, 
| wrecked and bruised and wounded, among the 
stones in the stream. One little supporting beam 
was weak, and, breaking, the bridge had no 
| foundation, and so the pleasure-party ended. 
There were broken legs and arms, and sad in- 
ternal injuries, and life-long weakness and dis- 
ease—all occasioned by that weak little beam. 
There were thumping suits for damages against 
the authorities of Sunmead, and awful swearing 
of the hard-working tax-payers, and unhappy 
| quarrels and parties among the quiet village pop- 
ulation, growing out of disbelief in the extent of 
alleged injuries, and a suspicion of ‘‘ shamming, 
to extort money from the town treasury. And 
the source of all these woes was the rotten little 
beam under the rustic bridge at the foot of the 
hill. Who is responsible? was the first indig- 
nant question of the village. Of course the road 
overseer, and there was a quite inexpressible 
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feeling toward poor Shirker, the overseer. ‘‘ Dear 

ne!” said poor Shirker ; **I was only jest hayin’; 
and I knew there was a sleeper not exactly right, 

and I meant to have mended it right up, but I 

thought I’d jest finish up hayin’, and who'd ’a 

thought any body would go tumblin’ through the 

bridge, massy me! It would have cost about 
jve dollars to mend the bridge, had poor Shirker 

Jone the work when he knew it ought to be done. 

And this Sunmead remembered as it reflected 

,pon the broken limbs, and the lives of suffering, 

and the thumping suits for damages of thousands 

of dollars. 

“Yes, gentlemen,” said the counsel of the 
claimants, in his eloquent address to the jury, 
“this melancholy event furnishes us with a most 
impressive illustration of the great truth that a 
stitch in time saves nine. Had the village of 
Sunmead only taken a just and proper care that 
its bridges were in order it would not to-day be 
deploring, on the one hand, the injury of so many 
ofits most respected citizens, and, upon the other, 
that depletion of the public purse which an im- 
partial justice now makes inevitable.” There 
seemed to be no escape for Sunmead. And if 
Sunmead were the only offender in this negli- 
gence of the one timely stitch it would be a sub- 
ject of universal congratulation, ‘The one time- 
jy stitch, in this case, stands for common-sense in 
the details of management, whether of a village 
bridge or of any other private or public concern. 
And the story of Sunmead was recalled by the 
report of a sad accident at Manchester in En- 
gland, while it suggests a great many possible 
accidents every where in this country. 

There was a sudden alarm of fire at a music 
hall in Manchester during the evening perform- 
ance. It was occasioned by the grasping of a 
gas pendant by some boys who thought the bench 
upon which they stood was breaking down, and 
the smell of the escaping gas suggested to some- 
body the ery of fire. Instantly the whole audi- 
ence rose in a panic and crushed toward the only 
two stairways. In vain they were told that there 
was no danger. They did not hear or they did 
not believe. The railing along the stairs and the 
stairs themselves gave way and twenty-five per- 
sons were killed and many injured. This was 
the result of a panic. There was no fire; there 
was no occasion whatever for alarm, but that did 
not help. The audience thought there was, and 
they became mad. 

Now if we ask for the reason of this panic we 
shall discover it easily. It was not the supposed 
fire that alarmed the audience, but it was sup- 
posed fire in a theatre or hall; and that produced 
a panic from the involuntary conviction of the 
audience that fire in such a place was peculiarly 
perilous because of the inadequate means of es- 
cape usually provided. But in this case how 
plainly a stitch in time would have saved nine! 
Had the proprietor of the hall made it so evi- 
dently safe that nobody could reasonably doubt 
that it was so, there would not have been the 
fright and rush and crush and the shocking 
catastrophe, And the question that every sensi- 
ble person asks is, whether other halls are to re- 
main in this condition, and other bridges to be 
left with a rotten beam until poor Shirker has 
Jest done hayin’ ? 

The Easy Chair has no feud with the drama, 
regular or irregular. Indeed certain observations 





in which it has sometimes indulged upon that 
subject have been the text of very severe animad- 
version as showing a perilous easiness, if not a 
positively immoral easiness upon its part. There 
was one tremendous clap of moral thunder from 
Chicago upon the general subject which ought to 
have cleared the atmosphere for a long time, and 
by which the Chair humbly trusts it was proper- 
ly placed upon its legs, ‘‘ four-square” as the 
poet saith. But while it has no quarrel even 
with the kind of drama of which ‘‘ Humpty 
Dumpty” is a signal example, it must yet say 
that the spectator who can sit near the stage in 
that theatre when it is crowded and can contem- 
plate without shuddering the inevitable conse- 
quences of a panic arising from an alarm of fire 
during the performance, would undoubtedly have 
taken the risk of leaving the rotten beam in the 
Sunmead bridge until after hayin’. 

It is with no malevolence that the Easy Chair 
designates this theatre. Who that remembers 
the swift destruction of the Academy of Music a 
few years ago, does not furtively examine the 
present one as he seats himself in it in a crowd 
and reflects upon the rustic bridge at Sunmead ? 
And of how many halls in the country is it not 
true? Suppose that we should change the name 
merely and announce that a concert would be 
given in the Music Trap to-morrow evening, or 
that the annual course of lectures would be held 
in the Mechanics or Masonic Trap, would it not 
be a good stitch in time? Is there a hall—with 
very few exceptions—in the country which is not 
more properly a trap? Let the judicious reader 
reflect upon the pleasant hall in his own town ; 
let him imagine it crowded and an alarm of fire 
raised. Now a panic under such circumstances 
mainly depends upon the consciousness of the 
audience that it can or can not readily escape. 
Does he think there would be a panic? Or 
rather, does he not know that should a fire act- 
ually break out, there is every reason to believe 
that there would be a terrible catastrophe? Dear 
reader, thou, who at this very moment art pe- 
rusing these words, if this be thy conviction, 
and thou doest nothing, why art thou not the 
very poor Shirker who thinks he will jest finish 
up hayin’? Poor Shirker, rather than spend 
five dollars to replace a rotten beam ran for luck. 
The result was injury and suffering indescribable, 
and an enormous taxation of the hard-working 
folk of Sunmead. You choose to run for luck, 
also; but if the alarm is raised in the hall of 
your town when your wife and your daughters 
are among the audience, and the tragedy follows, 
will you still deny, think you, that a stitch in 
time saves nine ? 

The Easy Chair has not had the pleasure of 
seeing the theatre which Mr. Booth is reported 
to be building, and which is to be a marvel of 
beauty and convenience. Is it to be also a mir- 
acle of safety? It is the best economy to put 
money for such purposes into that kind of security 
of which we are now speaking, so that the pub- 
lic will not be compelled to contemplate an ad- 
vertisement which, being truly interpreted, will 
read as follows: ‘‘The new and gorgeous Trap 
for the legitimate and other drama will be opened 
for victims on Monday evening. No pains or 
expense have been spared in the elaborate finish 
of the sides of the Trap, and the gilding of the 
wires is truly resplendent. There will be space 
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for an immense number of victims; and there 
can be no doubt of the public judgment, that it is 
the most superb Trap ever seen in the country.” 
That would be a merely truthful rendering of 
the advertisements of many, of most of the 
theatres and hails in the country. Indeed, the 
money spent for tawdry and useless decoration 
of our public Traps would buy space enough to 
make the buildings panic-proof, which is much 
better than fire-proof. 

And what is needed in a public hall but sim- 
plicity and security? There is, indeed, no flat- 
tering prospect of promising investment in such 
a building; but there is none more essentially 
necessary in every American community. There 
is in fact none, except the church building, in 
which the whole community have so vital an in- 
terest. When, therefore, it is proposed to build 
a hall for lectures and concerts in the third story 
of a building of which the two lower stories are 
devoted to cabinet-making and the storing and 
sale of varnish, and the access to which is to 
consist of two wooden staircases, let public opin- 
ion and the Grand Jury interpose. Or, indeed, 
donning the judicial robes and stepping into the 
judgment-seat, Easy Chair, C. J. would say to 
the Grand Jury: ‘‘Gentlemen, don’t wait for 


future sins; search out those that already exist. 


INTHLY MAGAZINE. 
| There are Traps which are proposed to be byj); 
| but there are also Traps already builded. _[¢ ;, 
the towns with which you are most familiar the,, 
Traps are so contrived that upon any alarm . 
disastrous panic would necessarily ensue in eo). 
sequence of the general knowledge that they ,,. 
Traps, it is your most solemn duty to presen: 
them as perilous nuisances and officially to warn 
the public of the danger to which it is expose 
Don’t wait, gentlemen, for a fearful rent in yoy, 
garments to impress upon you in the most aw{y) 
manner that a stitch in time does save pine 
Don’t run the appalling risk of allowing heayj), 
loaded carriages to come thundering upon bridge: 
supported by a sleeper that you know to be roy. 
ten, because you jest want tofinish up hayin’, P,y 
five dollars to-day, gentlemen, and save twen:; 
thousand dollars anda frightful accident. Do you; 
duty, like sensible men. Abolish man-traps!” 
If the learned Judge were inclined he migh; 
‘**call the member by his name,” and mention 
the most dangerous Traps in the circuit. By 
when the Easy Chair is upon the Bench it would 
fain temper justice with mercy. It would urg, 
upon the jury its imperative duty, and if the jury 
| prove to be but a poor shirker after all, there 
}can be a resort to more summary and awful 
measures. 








Literary 


Harper's Pictorial History of the Great Re- 
bellion, by ALrrep H. Guernsey and Henry 
M. ALpen. This work, which has for five years 
engrossed a considerable part of the time of its 
authors, is now complete. It brings the history 
of the war down to the close, and narrates the 
early efforts at reconstruction. The Editor of this 
Magazine is not the one to undertake to say how 
well or ill that part of it the execution of which 
fell to his share has been performed. This part 
is mainly that which describes the military opera- 
tions carried on in the East, and the early polit- 
ical chapters. Of that part of the work relating 
to the West, and the closing chapters upon po- 
litical events, written by Mr. Alden, he can speak 
freely. He believes them to be the most full and 
accurate narrative of events relating to these top- 
ics which has been written. He does not believe 
that within the next ten years it will be possible 
for any man to produce a better, The Editor 
may also properly state the general principles 
laid down by himself and his associate when they 
undertook the preparation of the work. They 
agreed at the outset that it should be based 
throughout upon fact. They had at their dis- 
posal ample means of procuring every accessible 
document. ‘These accumulated upon their hands 
as the work went on, rendering it necessary in 
many cases to re-write whole chapters. They 
believe that their collection of documents and 
authorities is more full and complete than any 
that has fallen into the hands of any other per- 
sons who have written upon the war. These they 
have used according to their best judgment. They 
have admitted into the text no statement which 
they did not believe substantiated by the most com- 
plete evidence, and they have been careful to give 
in notes the authority upon which every important 


Patires, 


statement is based. They have expressed their 
own opinions freely. They have essayed to deal 
justly with all men of whom they had to speak. 
They have unduly praised no man because he 
fought for what they believe to be the right ; they 
have maligned no one because he fought for what 
they believe to be the wrong. They have striven, 
as far as they might, to anticipate the final verdict 
of after-ages upon the great events which passed 
before them. ‘They have attempted to write tru 
history. The position of the Publishers gave to 
the writers the most ample facilities for preparing 
an Illustrated History. Harper's Weekly hai 
artists with every command in the army. ‘These 
furnished sketches of nearly every important 
scene. Portraits of nearly all the men of mark 
upon both sides came to the Weekly. Maps and 
plans of battles, almost without number, were 
accumulated. It grew to be the task of the 
writers of this History to decide what not to use, 
in the way of illustration, of the stores at their 
command, As it is, the work contains 1000 illus- 
trations. Of these about 350 are portraits; nearly 
100 maps and plans; and the remainder repre- 
sentations of memorable scenes and incidents. 
(Published by Harper and Brothers. ) 

History of the American Civil War, by Joux 
Witiiam Drarer. Volume II. There are two 
general methods of writing History. In the first 
| the writer mainly undertakes to set forth facts as 
they occurred, and in their proper order; in the 

second his chief aim is to elucidate the great 
principles which underlie and give shape to the 
| actual facts. A work composed wholly upon the 
| first plan is mere narrative; composed upon the 
|second plan it is disquisition. Both must be 
|combined in order to constitute a History. In 
| any work one element will preponderate over the 
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other. 


As was to be expected from the charac- | to be saved?” which originally appeared in this 


ter of his mind and the nature of his pursuits, in | Magazine—a paper which we are well assured is 


professor Draper’s History the philosophical ele- 
ment takes precedence over the narrative. It 
does so in this volume, which undertakes to de- 
tail ‘‘the events from the inauguration of Presi- 
dent Lincoln to the Proclamation of the emanci- 
pation of the slaves,” that is, from March, 1861, 
to January, 1863. What a few men thought, in 
his mind, is of more import than what many men 
did. It is well that history should be written 
from both points of view, for both are true. 
From the philosophical point it can hardly be 
better written than it has been by Professor 
Draper. (Published by Harper and Brothers. ) 

Cyclopedia of Biblical, Theological, and Ec- 
clesiastical Literature, by Joun M‘Cuirintock 
and James Strong. Volume Il. This volume 
brings the work down to the conclusion of the 
letter D. It contains about 2000 separate arti- 
cles, illustrated by more than 300 engravings. 
The two volumes now issued constitute about 
one-third of the work as projected. In a work 
to be arranged in a purely alphabetical order it 
is essential that a great part of the contents, 
whether literary or artistic, should be prepared 
before the first page is given to the printer. 
is, the papers under A must be as complete as 
those under Z. Of course, however, each part 
should be carefully revised as it goes through the 
press, so that every portion shall be brought up 
to the latest point. We see by the notice of the 
Editors that the greater part of the preparation 
of the work has been performed, and that the 
“succeeding volumes may be expected as rapid- 
ly as they can be carried through the press.” In 
a few months, therefore, students may hope to 
have complete a more thorough and exhaustive 


work upon theological science and literature than | 


has heretofore been attempted in any language : 
a work which will comprise all the positive re- 
sults of the researches of generations of scholars. 
In noticing some months ago the first volume 
of this Cyclopedia we took occasion to speak of 
the labor and erudition expended upon several of 
the leading articles. ‘This volume amply redeems 
the promise of that which precedes it, and affords 
full guaranty for the worth of those which are to 
follow. (Published by Harper and Brothers. ) 
The Opium Habit. The anonymous author, 
or rather compiler, of this work has performed a 
timely labor. Few persons have any conception 
of the extent to which the use of opium in some 
of its forms is practiced in this country; and no 
one except the sufferers, and those physicians who 
have had occasion to treat such patients, has any 
idea of the horrors which the victims of the Opium 
Habit undergo. ‘The author gives, in the first 
place, his own experience in the matter, which is 
of special value as showing that the habit can be 
overcome. He then condenses the remarkable 
revelations made by De Quincey ; following with 
the case of Coleridge—the saddest in the world’s 
history. If one wishes to know how and why it 
was, as Wordsworth says, that the ‘‘ marvelous 
powers of Coleridge were frozen at their won- 
drous source,” how the grandest intellect sent for 
generations into the world was wasted, he has 
but to read these chapters, and find the answer 
in the one word ‘*Opium.” Then come several 
suggestive chapters, among which is Fitz Hugh 
Ludlow’s paper entitled, ‘‘ What shall they do 


That 


absolutely true in every point and particular. 
The book closes with an ideal sketch of a hos- 
pital for opium patients, to which Mr, Ludlow 
(who, by-the-way, is not the author of the book) 
affixes his name. (Published by Harper and 
Brothers. ) 

The New Testament History, by Witi1aM 
Smitn. This work bears also the appropriate 
title of ‘‘ The Student’s Scripture History.” As 
tersely expressed in the preface, its object is ‘‘ to 
supply a manual of New Testament History, 
which, in fullness, accuracy, and use of the best 
sources of information, may take its place by the 
side of the Histories of Greece, Rome, England, 
and France” contained in the series of ** Student's 
Histories.” This purpose has been nobly accom- 
plished. Until a need has been fairly supplied, 
| few persons imagine how great the need was. 
| We may safely say that, notwithstanding the la- 
| bors of hundreds of writers for more than fifteen 

hundred years, the real history of the times in- 
| cluded directly or indirectly within the period 
| covered by the New Testament canon has never 
| before been fairly presented in any one work 
within such a compass as to render it available 





|to the great body of even cultivated readers. 
| Taking into account the importance of the sub- 
ject, and the thoroughness and accuracy of the 
treatment, this is the most valuable of the many 
admirable works embodied in the series of ‘‘ Stu- 
(Published by Harper and 


| dent’s Histories.” 
| Brothers.) 

| A Treatise on Physiology and Hygiene, by J. 
|C. Darton. The public has reason to rejoice 
| that of late years men whose training and avoca- 
tions are a warrant for the accuracy and extent 
of their knowledge have taken in hand to present 
the result of their knowledge in such a form as 
to be understood by those who have had no spe- 
cial scientific culture. Dr. Dalton, Professor of 
Physiology in the New York College of Physi- 
cians and Surgeons, has performed just that labor 
in this work, which is ‘‘ intended as a means of 
instruction in Physiology and Hygiene for pupils 
and general readers who have no previous knowl- 
edge on medical subjects.” He believes—a be- 
lief in which we fully concur—‘‘that the most 
important, and at the same time the most inter- 
esting, facts of Physiology may be taught with 
success in a perfectly simple manner, provided 
they be given in the proper order and in their 
natural relation to each other.” When a few 
more men like Dr. Dalton set themselves seri- 
ously to instruct the people upon the great laws 
of life and health we may begin to hope that the 
generation of quacks and nostrum-venders whose 
placards cover our walls, and whose pretentious 
advertisements fill our newspapers, will die out 
by starvation. People will have learned that at 
the first symptoms of uneasiness it is not well to 
rush to the nearest apothecary and ask for some- 
thing which they have seen advertised; but will 
obey the general laws of nature; and if, notwith- 
standing, disease should assume a serious form, 
they will call to their aid some physician in whose 
judgment and honor they have reason to con- 
fide, and will follow his directions. They will 
throw physic to the dogs (who will not be foolish 
enough to take it), except when it is prescribed 
| by a competent physician, This may be bad for 
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unscrupulous quacks, and for ignorant druggists 
who live by vending their vile nostrums; but it 
will be well for the poor patients. (Published 
by Harper and Brothers.) 

Ornithology and Oblogy of New England. Mr. 
Epwarp Samve rs, Curator of Zodlogy in the 
Massachusetts State Cabinet, has performed a 
labor for which he will receive the thanks of 


every lover of nature. He has given full de- | 


scriptions of the birds which inhabit or occasion- 
ally visit New England and the adjacent region. 
He tells when and whence they come, and whith- 
er they go; describes their habits and modes of 
life; what they eat; how they build their nests 
and rear their young. He cites largely from the 
accounts given by Audubon, Wilson, and Nuttall, 
whose works are now almost inaccessible to the 
mass of readers, either on account of their great 
cost or from being out of print; but the main 


ished. Looking back upon Bulwer's long ang 
| brilliant career we think his reputation will fing). 
ly rest upon the two ‘‘Caxton” novels. ‘The 
world can very well afford to forget ‘‘ Pelham,” 
| * Paul Clifford,” and a half score of other simj- 
lar novels. ‘* Eugene Aram,” ‘‘ Rienzi,” ‘ Hay. 
| old,” and ‘*the Last Days of Pompeii” will not 
, be cared for by any coming generation; while 
‘* Ernest Maltravers,” ‘‘ Alice,” and several oth- 
| ers belonging to one period will be forgotten by al] 
| who wish to think well of the author. “ Zano- 
|ni” and the ‘*Strange Story” have had their 
day, such as it was. ‘The poems of Bulwer wil] 
| not carry him down to posterity. Some of his 
| translations from Schiller are indeed very fair, 
but of the best, better ones have been produced 
by others. We suppose that his two plays, the 
| “* Lady of Lyons” and ** Money,” will continue 
to hold their place upon the stage so long as 


part of the book is composed of matter con- there is a good-looking actor and actress with a 
tributed by a score or more of men who ‘‘in the | passable voice to take the leading parts. But 
love of Nature hold communion with her visible as we have said, the two ‘* Caxton” novels will 
forms.” Mr. Samuels’s own contributions are form Bulwer’s main claim upon the recognition 
the most numerous. How acute is his observa- | of the future. ‘T hese Essays, if they will not 
tion, and with what enthusiasm and grace he | add greatly to this claim, will not diminish it, 
presents the result, will be perceived by his article | (Published by Harper and Brothers. ) 
in eed oe spose = ae! — upon! Cape Cod = all — a = the rather 
our ‘* Neighbors the Birds.” His work is put unsuggestive title under which Mr. Cuar.es 
forth in several forms. The quarto edition, which | NorpHorr has chosen to group together seven 
is embellished by many colored figures of birds, | capital stories, all of which, except one, have 
and exquisite delineations of their eggs, tinted appeared in this Magazine. _Many of our read- 
from nature, is one of the finest specimens of | ers in past years will call to mind ‘*Captain Tom: 
book-making produced in America, (Published | a Resurrection,” ‘‘ What is Best?” and “ Maud 
by Nichols and Noyes.) x Elbert’s Love Match,” and will be glad to meet 
Miscellaneous Prose Works, by Epwarv But- | them together. The writer had it in mind at 
wer, Lorp Lytton. Bulwer—for so le | one time to follow a practice known to story- 
will persist in denominating him—is so generally | writers and connect fons tales by a ames 
known as a novelist that few readers imagine that | Story which should serve as a sort of frame- 
he has been for more than an ordinary generation | work, giving the whole the appearance of a 
: : , ° 3 
a frequent contributor to those Reviews which have | novel, so that the purchasers of the book should 
been the real exponents of thought and opinion in | not discover that ‘‘ what they took to be a fat 
English literature. He has now collected into two | chicken was only a basketful of stale eggs.” He 
volumes a score and a half of these essays, which | abandoned this design for reasons which, as stat- 
he thinks most worthy of permanent preservation. ed by him, should be held as quite satisfactory : 
etm oh can — ny - — . — eon | “* Ist. I poe it Pepe = —— —_ a on 
those of Macaulay and Carlyle, or hardly beside upon an unoffending and confiding public ; and, 
those of Stephen and Horner, yet they are well | 2dly. I tried in vain to invent a tale which should 


worthy of preservation. It may be regretted 
that these papers were not arranged in the chro- 
nological order in which they were written. The 


earliest paper in the first volume is that upon Sir | 


Thomas Brown, written in 1836; the latest, which 
precedes in order of arrangement, is that upon 
Charles Lamb and some of his companions, 
written in 1867. The other papers in this vol- 
ume bear dates from 1837 to 1860. They in- 
clude the very capital sketch of the Life of Schil- 
ler, originally prefixed to Bulwer’s translation of 
the poems of the great German, published in 
1847. ‘This, in our judgment, is the best of 
these Miscellanies. ‘The second volume opens 
with what the author styles ‘‘ Essays written in 
Youth.” They comprise the papers known as the 
‘* Student,” which are really of little account, ex- 
cepting always the ‘‘ Conversations with an Am- 
bitious Student in his last IlIness,” which are ad- 
mirable. ‘The date of these papers is 1832. 
Then follow sundry papers upon ‘‘the Influ- 
ence of Love upon Literature und Real Life,” 
written in 1862, and now first published. If 
they Had remained unpublished the fame of 
the author would not have been greatly dimin- 


| Serve me as such a frame-work, and had at last 
| to give it up for lack of ingenuity.” The read- 
ers of these clever stories will not have reason to 
| regret that no such attempt at literary patch- 
work has been made. (Published by Harper 
and Brothers. ) 

The Moonstone; a Novel, by Wirk1e Cot- 
tins. If there were such a word as “story- 
wright,” corresponding to the term ‘‘play- 
wright,” Wilkie Collins would be styled the 
one great ‘‘storywright.” He indeed writes al- 
ways good sound English, such as De Foe or 
Swift might have written; but he has none of 
the delicacies or mannerisms of style which char- 
acterize the works of Dickens and Thackeray. It 
would be hard to find in all his characteristic 
works a page which from mere form of expres- 
sion any one could declare to be his rather than 
that of any other person who understands gram- 
mar and has at command a good store of good 
words. But Mr. Collins has the faculty of 
constructing a story in such a way that while 
no one when it is in progress shall even guess at its 





winding-up, yet when all is done the reader will 


| wonder why he had not anticipated the end of the 
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plot. Mr. Dickens somewhere complains that un- 
scrupulous playwrights, taking one of his novels 
when half completed, ‘‘ adapted it to the stage,” 
anticipating the event which was to have formed 
the climax. ‘Thackeray seems never to have had 
a plot in his mind. Inthe preface to ** Penden- 
nis” he tells humorously how, until the last chap- 
ter was to be written, he did not know how the 
work was to end. No one who reads Dickens's 
“Mutual Friend” will doubt that the final ex- 
planation of Mr. Boffin’s strange conduct never 
entered into the mind of the author until long 
after the story was begun. More odd still is the 
fate of Paul Emanuel in Charlotte Bronté’s ‘‘ Vi- 
lette.” Of ten critical readers of the story, five 


| will be sure that he was drowned, and the other 


five will be just as sure that he came home, mar- 
ried Lucy Snowe, and ‘‘ lived happily ever after.” 
No such difficulties will confront the readers of 
any novel by Wilkie Collins. ‘They may not be 
able to even guess, while the story is in progress, 
| how it is to turn out. If they did guess, most 
| likely their guesses would turn out wrong. Mr. 
| Collins possesses the faculty, almost amounting 
to genius, of writing a novel. In the ‘* Moon- 
stone” he has come nearer to success than in any 
|of his former stories. If he has fallen short of 
|producing a great novel, he has succeeded in 
making a most readable story. (Published by 
Harper and Brothers. ) 
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UNITED STATES. 

UR brief Record for the Month closes on the 

31st of August. Congress having taken a 
recess, and it being yet uncertain whether it will 
reassemble in September, political affairs pre- 
sent no marked features demanding notice. ‘The 
chief points of interest relate to the Presidential 
campaign, which has now fairly opened. It is 
clear that this will turn mainly upon the financial 
issues involved in the platforms of the two par- 
ties. 

The essential facts are these: The national 
debt amounts now in round numbers to $2,600,- 
000,000. A very large part of this consists of 
what are known as Five-Twenty bonds—that is, 
obligations which are not due until twenty years 
after date, but which the Government may, if it 
pleases, pay in five years. These bonds bear in- 
terest at the rate of six per cent.; and it is ex- 
pressly provided that this interest shall be paid 
in coin. But the law does not specify in what 
medium the principal shall be paid. 

Upon the one hand it is contended that the 
obligation to pay of necessity implies that the 
payment shall be made in coin; and it is af- 
firmed that this interpretation of the law was 
expressly sanctioned by all the functionaries 
through whom the loan was contracted; and 
that this obligation was a part of the considera- 
tion upon which the loans were made; and that 
therefore the Government is bound in right and 
honor to pay the principal of these bonds in 
com, 

On the other hand it is affirmed that these 
loans were made in paper, whether ‘‘ Green- 
backs”—that is, promissory notes of the United 
States Government—or ‘‘ National Bank Notes” 
issued upon the guarantee of the Government ; 
that these notes bore on their face that they were 
to be received for all public or private debts, sav- 
ing only that customs dues and the interest upon 
the bonds must be paid in coin; so that the 
principal of the bonds, like any other debt, pub- 
lic or private, is payable in ‘‘ecurrency.” This 
interpretation of the law is embodied in the fifth 
article of the platform adopted by the Democratic 
party at the Convention of July. Its words are: 
“One currency for the Government and the 
People, the laborer and the office-holder, the 

pensioner and the soldier, the producer and the 
bondholder.” ‘This view has been most fully 
elaborated by Mr. Pendleton, who was indeed 


the first fairly to enunciate it. 
speech at Hartford, he said: 


‘Of the $2,600,000,000 of debt more than $1,500,000, - 
000 are in Five-Twenty bonds. They were issued 
after the law of 1862. The man who owns them pays 
no taxes except those imposed by the Federal Govern- 
ment. He pays not a dollar for the paving of your 
streets, the taxes for your gas companies; not a dol- 
lar to pay your police, or to pay your juries their fees, 
or your ju his salary, or the expenses of your P sa 
itentiary. Now I say that the principal of these Five- 
Twenty bonds is payable in legal-tender notes. Be- 
fore one single Five-Twenty bond was issued the legal- 
tender notes were put in circulation. They had it 
written upon their faces, copied from the law, that 
these legal-tender notes were ony for all public 
and private debts, and for all debts due from the 
Government except interest on the public debt, and 
for all debts due to the Government except duties on 
imports." 


In an elaborate 


This is the issue clearly made by the Demo- 
cratic party in its platform and in the speeches 


of its recognized expounders. The Republican 
platform is less explicit. It simply affirms that 
**the whole public debt must be paid according 
to the letter and spirit of the laws under which 
it was contracted.” This, as set forth by the 
speakers for the party, means that the principal 
of the debt is due in coin, not in paper. 

In the Southern States the canvass has taken 
a singular turn. A great majority of the whites 
who took sides with the Confederacy have now 
joined hands with the Democratic party. While 
utterly opposing the right of the freedmen to vote 
and be voted for, they are making strenuous ef- 
forts to gain the colored vote for the Democratic 
party. ‘They urge upon the colored voters that 
the Southern whites are their only real friends, 
and that if they vote for the Republican candi- 
dates a war of races will ensue, in which the 
colored race must be annihilated. The contest 
in the South has given rise to two new political 
epithets. Northern men who have gone thither 
are designated as ‘‘ Carpet-Baggers ;” Southern 
men who side with the Republican party are 
called ‘‘ Scalliwags.” The leaders of the Dem- 
ocratic party demand that these persons shall be 
socially ostracized. Another month will enable 
us to give some clear approximation as to the 
strength of the parties in the South. The one 
significant indication as yet afforded is that in 
Kentucky the Democratic candidate for Govern- 
or, out of a vote of 141,799 received 115,524— 
the Republican candidate receiving 26,275—a 
Democratic majority of 89,249. 
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HA8*: hark !—I hear the reapers in a row, 
Shouting their harvest carols blithe and lond, 
Cutting the rustled maize whose crests are bowed 
With ears o’ertasseled, soon to be laid low; 
ame eee now, the orchards droop their 
yughs 
With red-cheek fruits, while far along the wall, 
Full in the south, ripe plums and peaches fall 
In tufted grass where laughing lads carouse ; 
And down the pastures, where the horse goes round 
His ring of tan, beneath the mossy shed, 
Old cider-presses work with creaky din, 
Oozing in vats, and apples heap the ground; 
And, hour by hour, a basket on his head, 
Up-clambering to the spout, the plowman pours 
them in! 
Very many pretty lines have been written on 
** October,” and other autumnal topics, though 
none better than the preceding, by Stoddard, with 
which introduction we open this present Drawer. 


Tue recent decease of Peter Cagger, of Albany, 
who with the late Dean Richmond controlled for 
many years the nominations of the Democratic 
party of New York, will remind those who have 
had much to do with State Conventions how those 
two astute managers combined to bring forward 
the men whose names were to be put upon the 
**slate” for nomination. ‘The writer recalls an 
incident that occurred at the Democratic State 
Convention held at Syracuse in 1857, which nom- 
inated the ticket that was elected in November 
of that year. Mr. Richmond and Mr. Cagger 
were in consultation at the Syracuse House on 
the evening before the assembling of the Conven- 
tion as to who would be likely to impart most 
strength to the ticket. 

** Well, Cagger, about Secretary of State—what 
do you say ?” 

**'The newspaper men,” replied Mr. C., ‘‘ seem 
to have taken up Gid Tucker; what do you think 
about it ?” 

** Don’t know much about him; smart chap, 
they say; writes well, and knows the boys. Best 
to go him ?” 

**T reckon so.” 

** Put him down.” 

The ‘‘slate” was commenced with the name 
of Mr. Tucker. 

** What about Controller ?” 

‘*Oh! Church, of course; there isn't any body 
but him we can trust.” 

** Fact!” 

And Mr. Church’s name was inscribed. 

** Who for Treasurer ?” 

** Don’t know,” says Mr. Cagger; ‘‘some of 
your boys talk about Vanderpoel, and nobody else 
seems to be pushing for it.” 

**Van's a good fellow; knows about lager, 
talks Dutch, and is a favor-ite with the women.” 

Down went the name of the stalwart and 
handsome Isaac J. 

** Any body want to be Attorney-General ?” 

“*Tremain’s got it pretty bad,” said Mr. C. ; 
** how’ll that do west?” 

**Oh, we go any thing; but don’t some of 
those New York chaps want it ?” 

‘* No, they’re in a little fight about State En- 
gineer, and are not pressing any one. Tremain’s 
‘with us;’ guess we'd better go him.” 

** All right; scratch him down.” 

** What about State Engineer ?” 
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** Well, on the whole,” replied Mr. C., “ Va, 
Richmond’s our best man; but the New Yorke: " 
are in a row about it. Sickles and Sam Butter. 
worth are strong for Charley Graham (Genera) 
C. K. Graham); but Fernando and John Kelley 
are against it. If we go Graham, who is a nico 
fellow, there'll be a split, and that won't do.” 

**Oh no—no splits!) Give them Richmond. 
they'll swallow it—they must !” 

He was swallowed, though Graham made 
bold dash, 

“Well, Mr. Richmond, about Canal Commis 
sioner? important that; must have a good man. 

**That’s so; there’s been too much stealiny 
there, and it ought to be stopped. How'll Jay. 
cox answer ?” , 

** Jaycox is pushed by John A. Green and the 
Onondaga fellows; he’s smart and sound; think 
it’s best ?” 

**On the whole, yes.” 

** Put him down.” 

**And now this Prison Inspectorship—what 
shall we do with it? Fifty are after it: from all 
over the State, and every man that dor;'t get it 
will be as mad as a hornet.” 

** Fact; it’saregular nuisance! I’ve been but- 
ton-holed four hundred times about it in the last 
two hours. I'll tell you what, Peter; suppose 
you and I don’t bother ourselves about it, but just 
let the Convention nominate that chap ?” 

** Agreed.” 

And they did. The “slate,” as agreed upon 
by these two astute old heads, was regularly put 
through; but when it came to State Prison In- 
spector, Dean and Peter quietly left the hall, went 
over to the Syracuse House, entered a private 
apartment, proceeded to place themselves outside 
of cooling fluids, and chuckled just a little. The 
Convention nominated William C. Rhodes, and 
that is about all the Convention did do. 


a 


Tue annual sacrifice of dogs, which comes 
with commendable regularity and joy to the peo- 
ple of this city, recalls to mind what Sydney 
Smith said of the animal: ‘‘ No, I don't like 
dogs; I always expect them to gomad, A lady 
once asked me for a motto for her dog Spot. I 
proposed ‘Out, damned Spot,’ but she did not 
think it sentimental enough.” ‘The wit also men- 
tioned the story of the French Marquise, who, 
when her pet lap-dog bit a piece out of her foot- 
man’s leg, exclaimed, ‘‘ Ah! poor little beast! 
I hope it won’t make him sick!” 


Brieut as those little urchins the news-boys 
are, even they sometimes get a little out in their 
geography and orthography, as was the case with 
one of those little professors after the evacuation 
of Charleston, for right lustily did he cry out: 
‘*’Ere’s the Herald—got all the news ‘bout the 
vaccination of Charles Town!” 


Nor many years ago our country was honored 
with the presence of a live Baronet—no less than 
the famous Sir Robert i 

Here we must stop to give our readers a little 
instruction as to the true way to utter this title. 
We must not, unless we wish to be thought bar- 
barians, say Str Robert, with an emphasis on the 
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title; but S'r’ Robert, melting the two words into 
one. It is just the difference between the timid, 
tender, almost inaudible kiss which a bride im- 
presses upon her husband's forehead during the 
honey-moon, and the loud, hearty smack, like the 
crack of a cart-whip, with which the buxom ten- 
years’ wife welcomes the return of her jolly lord. 
“ S'rRobert had been told that ‘* Niagarah was 
a—really a—quite worth seeing—a,” and took 
his way thither, vid the Erie Railroad. He had 


heard of the recklessness of our railway conduct- | 


ors. who are in the habit of running their trains 
off the track ‘‘just for the fun of the thing,” and 
grew terribly afraid as he saw the sharp curves, 
deep cuts, and high embankments of that road. 
‘Beg your pardon, Sir,” said he, addressing 
the occupant of an adjacent seat. ‘* Beg your 
pardon; but I am S’r'Robert , Sr’Robert 





keep their chilly fingers warm by puttin’ on their 
gloves. 

**One on ‘em, rather a old party, had a eye- 
glass and a hooky nose, and she got a starin’ at 
me with it till I got rather uncomfortable. 

“*'The men was just as bad. They was dressed 

| for all the world like a batch of undertakers, and 
precious miserable it was. Tight, shining boots 
with the huppers made of hile-cloth, and cut away 
| coats with nothing to keep yer warm round the 
waist and lines, then the hair o’ most o’ the great 
gabies was parted down the middle, and likewise 
a eye-glass too. 
| **'The room was furnished awful shabby ; there 
| was ne’er a cupboard in it, and as for chaney or- 
|naments on the mantel-piece, not a single one. 
There was a good fire enough blazin’ in the grate, 
but devil a kettle o’ bilin’ water on it for a drop 


_—., of England. The conductor seems to be | 0’ grog, and ne’er a dog, or cat, or child to be 
running very carelessly, very carelessly indeed. | seen in all the blessed place. This don’t soot my 
Now, Sir, don’t you think if I were to present | fire-place, ses I to myself, but without speakin’. 

him my card, so that he might know that S’r’Rob- | —‘‘I think they was all as frightened o’ one an- 
ert —— was on the train—don’t you think he | other as I was o’ them, for they talked so low it 


would be more careful ?” 


Oe Butt, when on his last visit here, used to 
relate the following. He had been at Donny- 
brook Fair, when he was attracted by the sound 
of a very loud violin ina tent. He entered and 
said to the player : 

‘* My good friend, do you play by note ?” 

* Divil a note, Sir.” 

‘Do you play by ear, then ?” 

‘* Never an ear, your Honor.” 


‘* How do you play, then ?” 
” 


‘“* By main strength, be jabers! 


One of the most amusing books recently issued 
from the London press is ‘** Mr. Sprouts: his 
Opinions.” It has not been republished on this 
side ; probably will not be. It may be described 
as a series of papers embodying the opinions of 
the lower class on the sayings and doings of the 
high and middle-class life. Mr. Sprouts, a cos- 


ter-monger by profession, visits, with the assist- | 


ance of certain friendly policemen and occasional 
waiters, a house in Belgrave Square, the House 
of Commons, and many other resorts of the aris- 
tocracy. 


with wit and humor; while his eccentric spelling 
gives a quaintness tothe whole. We find a felici- 
tous description of a dinner-party at an aristo- 
cratic mansion in Belgravia, a portion of which 
we give in Mr. Sprouts’s own words : 

**So I gives the major a reg’lar scraper, and 
then I sits down on a sort of sofa bedstead in the 


middle of the room, and I takes a look round. I | 


His descriptions are vivacious, contain | 
many novel ideas, and are generally overflowing | 


| was more like a buzz, and they hadn’t the pluck 
to laugh out loud, but only grinned. As for me, 
I said nothin’, rememberin’ what Brockey had 

| told me, till an oldish cove come out and posted 
hisself near me, and begun a talkin’ about pic- 
tures and heart. 

‘**T seldom touches it,’ I ses, ‘except once in 
|} a way with sage and onions; and I ain’t werry 
nutty on it then.’ Arter that he walked away. 

*“*T was gettin’ awful hungry. At last a little 
| sort of a covey throws the door open and looks 
at the major, and he says, ‘Dinner!’ Then the 
| major’s old lady begun bobbin’ about a askin’ of 
| every body to take every body’s arm. I was just 
a goin’ to make up to a sweetly pretty little thing, 
when the old gal ses to me, ses she, ‘ Will you 
take Lady Hawkey, Mr. de Weer?’ ses she; and 
afore I could say Jack Robinson the old party 
with the hook nose and the eye-glass puts her 
harm in mine, and in this here stoopid fashion 
we galliwanted down stairs. 

‘* Well, at last we got into a big room where I 
couldn't see a blessed thing to eat but flowers and 
candles, which was stuck all over the table, and 
looked very pretty, but wasn’t satisfyin’. Some 
on ’em took their gloves orf, fearin’ to sile ‘em, I 
suppose, but I made up my mind to show ’em as 
the value of a pair o’ kids was nothin’ to me, so 
| I kept mine on. 
|  ** Presently in walks that imperdent feller, quite 
| demure, as took my coat, along with two or three 
| more fellows, and he says to me, ‘ What soup ‘ll 
| you take ?” 
| *** Pea,’ ses I, in a low tone. 

*** We ain’t got it, Sir,’ he says. 


never see such a lot of ‘cures’ in my life as the rest} ‘* ‘Then bring me a basin o' mutton broth,’ 
of the people was. ‘There was six or seven fe- | ses I, quite haughty. 

males, old and young, and ne'er a decent cap} ‘The old woman with the eye-glass gave me 
amongst the lot. As for dresses I can’t talk | a look, but said nothin’.” 

about ‘em, for of all the skimped-up things as| There is more in the same style, showing that 
ever I see they was the wust; just for all the | snobbery is the same the world over, and that in 
world like my little gal’s frocks when she was | many a fine room, where table and guests are 
turnin’ o’ nine. ‘There was skirt enough in ‘em | decorated ‘* regardless,” etc., it is sometimes dif- 
to have made harf a dozen bodies over and over | ficult to discriminate the ‘‘ man” from him who 
again. But I suppose they'd all bin bought by pretends to be the gentleman. 

contract of a slop dress-maker, and she'd made 

some mistake in the cut of the lower part, and TuoseE who knew the late General William W. 
took it out by scampin’ the rest. Their r | Morris, so long on duty at Fort M‘Henry, Balti- 
arms, too, was bare and cold, and they'd tried to | more, during the war, can appreciate the old vet- 
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eran’s surprise at the following telegraphic inci- 
dent which occurred to him at the Fort in 64. 
A young officer before Richmond, in whom the 
General and his estimable wife took great inter- 
est, was urgently wanted at home to see a sick 
mother, supposed to be on her dying bed, and 
Mrs. General M. kindly undertook the trip to 
General Grant’s head-quarters to intercede for 
the necessary leave of absence. Succeeding (she 
knows ‘‘no such word as fail’), she telegraphed 
the General at the Fort to have the officer's trunk, 
which had been left there, in readiness at the dé- 
pot in Baltimore as he passed through. She evi- 
dently crowded the operator at Fort Monroe with 
instructions as to haste, in not only getting the 
message through to Baltimore, but from there by 
boy some three miles out to the Fort; for when 
the General received it the text was as follows, 
the operator’s order being included with the mes- 
sage : 

General W. W. Morris: 


Have Major W——’s trunk and keys at 2% im- 
mediately. Run like h—. M. A. M. 





Havrne recently assisted at one of those most 
unpleasant of all parties of pleasure—a picnic— 
we can understand and sympathize with the gen- 
tleman who thus describes a similar experience : 


If, sick of home and luxuries, 
You want a new sensation, 
And sigh for the unwonted ease 
f unaccommodation ; 
If you would taste, as amateur, 
nd vagabond beginner, 
The painful pleasures of the poor, 
Get up a picnic dinner. 


Half starved with hunger, parch'd with thirst, 
All haste to spread the dishes, 
When, lo! ‘tis found the ale has burst 
Amid the loaves and fishes; 
Over the pie, a sodden sop, 
The grasshoppers are skipping; 
Each roll’s a sponge, each loaf a mop, 
And all the meat is dripping. 


Bristling with broken filaee, you find 
Some cakes among the bottles, 

Which those may eat who do not mind 
Excoriated throttles. 

The biscuits now are wiped and dried, 
When squalling voices utter, 

“Look! look! a toad has got astride 
Our only pat of butter!” 





Jupee Davin K. Carter, formerly of Ohio, 
now one of the Judges of the United States Dis- 
trict Court at Washington, is a gentleman of 
marked character and ability, and, withal, a little 
eccentric. Not long since an Italian was tried and 
convicted in his court for some offense against 
the laws of the United States, the minimum pun- 
ishment of which is three years’ imprisonment in 
the Penitentiary at Albany. Before passing 
sentence the Judge asked the culprit if he had 
learned any trade, to which a negative reply was 
given. The Judge then said: ‘‘In imposing 
upon you the lightest sentence permitted by the 
law, and in view of the fact that you have no 
practical acquaintance with any of the mechanic 
arts, the Court would say that during the three 
years’ confinement to which we now sentence 
you, you will have ample opportunity to learn 
some trade that will enable you to earn an hon- 
est livelihood ; but should you be unequal to this, 
yet deport yourself so as to win the approval of 
the officers of the prison, I have no doubt, as a 
reward for your good conduct, they will cheer- 


ES 
fully request the Governor of New York, at the 
end of your term, to present you with a hand-op- 
gan and a monkey !” 

The poor Italian, dumfounded at the sen- 
tence, exclaimed, with uplifted hands, ‘“ Ah 
Judge! not ze monkey! not ze monkey! I can 
stand ze three year and ze hard work, but I no 
stand ze dam monkey !” 





From the advance sheets of a new publication 
just received from London we have a few new 
anecdotes of Richard Brinsley Sheridan : 

The Prince of Wales was one night at Brookes’s 
talking a great deal of nonsense about Darwin's 
theory that a woman's bosom is thought beauti- 
ful by us because in our infancy we derive pleas- 
ure from its warmth, sustenance, and repose. 

‘* Therefore,” said Sheridan, acutely, ‘‘ people 
who have been brought up by hand grow rap- 
turous in after-life at the very sight of a wooden 
spoon !” 

Fox and the Prince both decided that Sherry 
had admirably upset Darwin’s fantastic theory, 





SuHeripan had a hard matter to get in to 
Brookes’s Club, owing to the aristocratic preju- 
dices of old Selwyn, the gambler, who black- 
balled him at every ballot. Selwyn was not 
going to be elbowed by the son of an actor and 
the grandson of a schoolmaster. Charles James 
Fox, who was bent on getting his brilliant friend 
into the club, discovered the hidden enemy by 
marking the balls. Sheridan then arranged a 
pleasant plot. The next ballot-evening Sheridan 
and the Prince of Wales, ‘‘ the first gentleman of 
Europe,” arrived at Brookes’s arm in arm, and 
going into the strangers’ room sent a waiter up 
for Selwyn. When Selwyn came Sheridan be- 
gan a long rambling political story, which lasted 
nearly half an hour. Presently a waiter entered 
the room on some pretext, and stroked his chin 
as a signal that Sheridan was elected. Sheridan 
then got up, and made some natural excuse for 
a few minutes’ absence, and left the Prince to 
finish the story, ‘‘ the catastrophe of which,” as 
he told Selwyn on leaving, ‘‘ he would find very 
remarkable.” Sheridan ran up stairs, and was 
received at the club-room door by Fox, who form- 
ally introduced him to the members. ‘The Prince 
went on with the story for a time, then broke 
down, and, laughing at the figure he cut, asked 
Selwyn, as Sherry did not seem coming back, to 
go up stairs and let Fox finish the recital. On 
entering the club-room Sheridan rose, thanked 
Selwyn for his suffrage, and offered to finish the 
story. ‘‘ Your story! it’s all a lie from begin- 
ning to end!” screamed Selwyn, sitting down to 
whist gloomily, amidst shouts of laughter. 





ANOTHER pleasant scrap of Sheridan’s humor 
is the following: The conversation at Brookes’s 
fell one day on Lord Henry Petty’s proposed tax 
uponiron. Some one said the new impost seemed 
so unpopular it would be better to raise a tax on 
coals. ‘Hold, hold, my dear fellow!” cried 
Sheridan. ‘‘No, no; that would be out of the 
frying-pan into the fire!” 





Comrne from Sheridan these must be esteemed 
good; but are either of them better than this 
from genial John Brougham? Mr. Brougham 





happened to be sitting with Coroner Connery, 
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and, feeling thirsty, said to that gentleman, 
‘What will you drink?” ‘‘ A little claret,” re- 
plied the Coroner. ‘‘ Claret!” exclaimed Brough- 
am; ‘‘claret for a Coroner! why there’s no body 
in that!” 


Tue serio-comic ideas that enter the head of 
Sambo, when exercised on religious matters, 
causing anxiety perhaps to himself but laughter 
to the listener, were exemplified in the case of an 
“uncle” in Chester, South Carolina, who had 
been to a camp-meeting, and returned greatly 
troubled about his sins. Perceiving him one day 
with a downcast look, his master asked him the 
cause, 

‘*Oh, Massa, I’m such a great sinner!” 

‘‘ But, Pete, you are foolish to take it so much 
to heart. You never see me troubled about my 
sins. 





‘‘T know de reason, Massa: when you go out 
duck-shooting, and kill one duck and wound an- | 
other, don’t you run after de wounded duck?” | 

‘*Yes, Pete.” And the master wondered what | 
was coming next. 

‘* Well, Massa, dat is de way wid you and me: 
de debbil has got you sure; but, as he’s not sure 
of me, he chases dis chile all de time !” 


A courte of Munchausenisms, related by a 
lady, may serve to create a little hilarity: ‘‘I 
was returning,” said she, ‘* to C—— in my car- 
riage, after a brief absence at Uncle H——’s, 
and when about twenty miles from home I saw 
a very pretty and singular vine growing by the 
road-side, and I made my driver dig it up and put 
it in front of him, at his feet, with a quantity of 
earth to keep it alive. I paid no attention to it 
then until we got home, some three or four hours | 
jater. And when the man got down to open the | 
door for me this strange vine had so grown | 
around and under the carriage that he actually 
had to take a hatchet and cut it away before he 
could get the door open!” 





‘“My brother,” continues the lady, ‘‘ once 
gave a Champagne supper at home, at which he 
had some of the very best Champagne ever 
brought to America. As an evidence of its | 
force, he said that the cork from one of the bot- 
tles, which flew out just as he had broken the | 
first wire, and while he was carelessly holding it 
‘straight up’ in his hands, went with such power 
that it passed through the ceilings and floors to 
the third story, where mother was sitting, and 
struck her on the «ose, even then hurting her 
sharply !” 


Axecpotes of the war are still in order. A 
young lieutenant, having obtained a furlough 
after the battle of Antietam, returned home, 
where his companions gave him a hearty wel- 
come. At a little evening party, given in his 
honor, a pretty little Miss Buchanan commenced 
rallying him about his courage, saying, ‘‘ Do you 
really mean to tell me that you can walk up to a 
cannon’s mouth without fear ?” 

‘** Yes,” said he, *‘ or a Buchanan’s either.” 

And he did it. 


Tue battle of Glorietta, or Apache Cafion, 
fought in the early part of the war between de- 





tachments of the regular army and New Mexi- 


can volunteers on the Union side, against Texan 
troops on the other, was, for the numbers en- 
gaged, one of the most hotly-contested battles of 
the war—at least that was the opinion of a Ger- 
man surgeon who was present, and who after- 
ward heard some one speak of it as a little fight. 
Said he: ‘‘ You calls dat a leetle vight, Sar! 
You calls dat a Jleetle vight? Py tam! dey 
vights more as two hours py mine vatch, and 
mine vatch be shlow !” 

Tuat only is true poetry which contains beau- 
tiful thoughts clothed in beautiful language, and 
inculcating, withal, a sound moral. ‘The here- 
with gem, answering to each of these requisites, 
appears in a journal published in that Home of 
the Muses, Albany : 

Reuben Slothful was the name 
Of an interesting ‘ad ; 


Whatever had the form of work 
Always made him sad. 


For appearance at the table 
He required no command ; 

In his impressions on roast beef 
He was an able-bodied hand. 


He was not an enemy 
Of custard or mince-pie, 
Observing both with pleasure, 
With a calm and steadfast eye. 


The amount of both which 
He received into his diaphragm 
Corresponded with his regard 
For pumpkin-pie and lamb. 


He always loved the signal 
For breakfast, dinner, tea— 
The tinkling of the silver bell 

Was grateful melody. 


His father was very wealthy, 
Cultivating a —— farm ; 

Active and enterprising, 
Labor to him was a charm. 


But Reuben and work did not agree, 
In weather fine or hazy, 

He was invariably the same— 
Lazy, lazy, lazy! 


Death summons to the grave 
The lowly and the great. 
Reuben, outliving his parents, 

Inherited their estate. 


But when the father slept 
Beneath the marble stone, 

His noble farm melted away 
Like dew before the sun. 


The fences were neglected, 
The meadows shared their fate; 
Improvidence and laziness 
uined the estate. 


And Renben di his 
Life out—a aeeeble shirk— 
MORAL. 
Because his dotin povente 
Had not taught h m to work. 


Every reader who has once enjoyed (?) the 
extravagant charges which are enforced at Niag- 
ara Falls, in common with all other summering 
places, will laugh over the adventure of our Brook- 
lyn friend J-—— C at Niagara. 

Having studied Niagara from the American 
shore until he discovered an officious photographer 
taking a picture of Aim with the Falls for a back- 
ground, C—— migrated westward toward 
Goat Island, desiring to see the Canadian Falls 
from the Tower. He crossed the bridge, and, as 
habitual with him daily on crossing Fulton Fer- 
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ry, he put his hand in his vest pocket for his two | Judge was addicted to exaggerated forms of ex- 
cents with which to pay fare. As he reached the | pression, and frequently enunciated profound 
stand established at the island end of the bridge | philosophical truths in quaint and peculiar terms 
for the collection of tolls he laid down his two | During Mr. Polk’s presidential term he was dis. 
cents and passed on. | cussing some measure of the Administration jy 
‘*Hallo there, Sir!” called the toll-man ; ‘‘ pay | a sharp strain of hostile criticism. His remarks 
your fare.” | were responded to by a sympathizing listeney 
J—— C—— suddenly remembered that this | who observed that we had no government; that 
was not Fulton Ferry. our system was nothing but an arrangement, 
**Oh yes,” he said. ‘*Excuse me. How/ ‘‘Arrangement, Sir!” said Stow; ‘I tell you 
much ?” it is a mere misunderstanding !” 
** Twenty-five cents.” 
‘* How much?” he asked again, this time in-| A BrorHeER of Mr. Stow, who was at one time 
credulously. Recorder of Rochester, had all the intellectual 
‘** Twenty-five cents.” endowments for which the family was distin- 
“Oh, my friend,” said J—— C , with one | guished, while his eccentricities were marked and 
of his blandest smiles, *‘ I don’t want to buy em; extraordinary. He was Chief Justice of Wis- 
I only want to /ook at the Falls.” | consin, and while acting in that capacity the ju- 
But the toll-man was inexorable, and did not | dicial character of the State was greatly elevated 
even laugh at the odd mistake of the verdant | by the professional learning and strong sense 
New Yorker. which he exhibited on the bench. In the course 
of one of his official tours he visited Neosho, the 
A CLERICAL correspondent in Ohio sends us| seat of Bishop Kemper’s college, where young 
the following, as evidence that the true poetic | men were educated for the Episcopal ministry. 
afflatus still flourishes in the Buckeye State. It | Arriving there just before the hour of noon, the 
is the unaided production of a native, and was | Bishop invited him to dine. The Judge was a 
brought on by an attendant at the recent Na-| great eater, and a man of epicurean tastes with- 
tional Democratic Convention—whether as one | al, and, looking about the establishment, noticed 
of the delegates or indeligates who assisted there- | an abundance of prairie chickens, and no end of 
at, we are unadvised : venison. Expecting a fine repast, he sharpened 
“Polly, you are yet a stranger, his appetite by several applications to a pocket- 
As it were, within our place; flask, and when dinner was served was in a state 
a -° "Rav ll om of ravenous hunger. The practice of the Bishop 
was to devolve the domestic duties of his house- 
“Then welcome, Polly, to this Western land, hold upon the students, a fresh one serving in 
dak odes ae a hoot differ; | the capacity of cook daily, there being no female 
‘Then you'll be one of our citizens ever.” in the house. Of course the game was spoiled 
in cooking. Judge Stow was compelled to satis- 
A CORRESPONDENT, Whose contributions to the | fy his appetite as best he could. He ate enor- 
Drawer are always welcome, writes: I was a| mously, but neither venison nor grouse had the 
passenger on a steamer from Panama to San slightest distinguishing flavor. On taking leave 
Francisco when the rush of travel on that line | of his host he inquired of the Bishop whether the 
was immense. We were badly crowded, and) young gentleman who prepared the dinner of 
there was no room for chairs or tables, yet we | which they had just partaken was studying for 
were bound to have our game of ‘‘ old sledge.” | the ministry. On receiving an affirmative reply 
A Baptist minister, smitten with the lust for gold, | he said, ‘‘ I am right glad to hear it, Sir, for evi- 
had deserted his flock, and occupied a sleeping- | dently he has not genius enough to make a cook!” 
place on the cabin floor. He was a large, corpu- 
lent man, and, finding him a sound sleeper, four! THe following riddle on a bed is one of the 
of us squatted around him, and commenced to | best in the English language, and has never be- 
play on his broad stomach, scoring the points of | fore been typed in any of the Harper publications: 
the game on his black vest. We played for several | “Formed long ago, yet made to-day, 
hours, undisturbed except by an occasional snore | I'm most E use while others sleep; 
of uncommon force. I had won considerably, What few would wish to give away, 
and one of my opponents, Jim Doyle by name, But fewer still would wish to keep.” 
becoming excited at my turning up ‘‘ Jack,” 
brought down his fist upon the lower part of the 
parson’s stomach with great power. The pious | County a lawyer of considerable ability and repu- 
old gentleman was wakened thereby, and look- | tation, but of no great culture, who had an uncom- 
ed up with some surprise ; but, seeing the state mon fine taste in paintings and engravings—the 
of the case, quietly exclaimed, ‘‘ Go on with your only evidence of refinement he ever exhibited. A 
game, boys, but if you are going to pound me in | clergyman of the village in which he lived, know- 
that manner you had better let me turn over.” | ing his fondness for such things, introduced to 
| him an agent of a publishing house in the city 
JvupGEe Stow, formerly Recorder of the city who were issuing a Pictorial Bible in numbers. 
of Buffalo, was a gentleman of superior intellect The specimen of the style of work exhibited 
and extensive acquirements, as well as great odd- | to the lawyer was a very beautiful one, and he 
ities and eccentricities. He was a conspicuous | readily put down his name for a copy. But in 
member of the Convention which formed the the progress of the publication the character of 
Constitution of 1846, and at the time of his | the engravings rapidly deteriorated, much to the 
death, about nine years ago, represented the Ni- | disgust of the enlightened but critical subscriber. 
agara District in the Senate of New York. The A picture of Joseph, very indifferently done, pro- 
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yoked him beyond endurance, and seizing sev- | 
eral of the numbers he sallied forth to reproach 

the parson for leading him into such a bad bar- 
gain. “* Look at these wretched scratches,” said | 
he, turning the pages over, ‘‘ and see how I have 

been imposed upon! Here is a portrait of Jo- 

seph, whom his brethren sold to the Egyptians 

for twenty pieces of silver; and let me tell you, 

parson, if Joseph looked like that it was a 

mighty good sale !” 


Tur late George Kendall, the founder of the 
New Orleans Picayune, was an upright, honora- 
ble gentleman, as well as an exceedingly agreea- | 
ble companion. His narrative power was un- 
commonly fine, and he told a story with great | 
point and effect. He used to relate his advent- 
ures on the Santa Fé expedition with much glee, | 
and in the most interesting manner. One of | 
them (writes an old-time newspaper man) I re- | 
member with sufficient accuracy to reproduce it : 

After the capture of the party by a gang of 
Mexican marauders, the prisoners were chained 
in couples and driven inland, guarded by a body 
of armed men. Word was passed among the 
prisoners that they were all to be shot imme- 
diately. ‘*Can this be possible, Misther Kin- | 
dall ?” said the big Irishman to whom our friend 
was made fast. ‘‘ Quite likely,” was the quiet | 
response. ‘* But, Misther Kindall,” rejoined Pat, 
“isn't this a very extraordinary state of socie- | 
ty ?” 

CoLERIDGE used to say, when good Mrs, Gill- 
man handed him his tenth cup of tea, with an | 
expression of fear that it was not ‘‘ very good,” 
‘‘ M-m-m, it’s better-m-m than I deserve-m-m.” | 

As the philosopher lived at free-quarters, and | 
acknowledged himself to be ‘‘a great sinner,” 
perhaps he was right. 

Not so thought a certain reprobate student of | 
Yale, in the old time when the students boarded | 
in Commons—and very ‘‘ common” board they 
got too. He complained to the Faculty of the 
fare, and the purveyor was cited before that au- | 
gust body to answer for his shortcomings. 

‘* He complain of the board!” exclaimed the 
functionary, with a scornful emphasis on the per- 
sonal pronoun. ‘‘He complain! It’s a great 
deal better than he desarves.” 

“Yes,” replied the conscience-smitten grum- 
bler; ‘‘it’s better than I deserve as a sinner, but | 
not so good as I deserve at seven-and-sixpence a | 
week.” 

The distinction was well taken; the most or- | 
thodox President of Old Yale could not fail to | 
admit its correctness, | 


Aw old California friend, whose contributions | 


| “To the sweet little valle 


who, unfortunately, was not so brilliant as the 
Maker sometimes creates us. 
*“*He long served the daughter; 
His suit she denied.’ 

In despair, he determined to go to California, 
and called one evening to announce his intention, 
which he did thus: ‘I am going to Califor- 
nia on the first steamer, and going to the mines, 
and going to get rich. If I can't get rich any 
other way I shall go on the highway with my 
pistols, and when a miner comes along with a 
bag of gold I shall blow out his brains, and take 
his gold.’ 

***No, John, don’t do that,’ said Miss —— ; 
‘take his brains I” 


**Capratn,” said Ross Browne, ‘‘ didn’t you 
take over the first ship to China for the Com- 

any ?” 

‘** Yes,” replied Bradbury, ‘‘ and I went as the 
man went over Niagara Falls,” 

“* How was that?” 

“Very reluctantly.” 

** Browne,” said I, ‘‘ did you never write po- 
etry? Itseems to me some of your descriptions 
—for example, Crusoe’s Island—show imagina- 
tion and poetic talent.” 

“Oh yes,” replied Browne, ‘‘I wrote a lovely 
little poem once. [I'll give it to you. It was 
addressed to a charming young lady I met at St. 
Helena, when we visited together the tomb of 
Napoleon, Longwood, and the other ‘lions’ of 
the island. Here it is: 

“*LINES TO MISS LEGGE. 
of Jamestown I came, 
Ne’er dreaming with danger "twas fraught; 
After whaling a year, oh, I tell it with shame, 
On the pin-hook of love I was caught! 


‘“** Long years in my heart this misfortune will rankle, 
And the reason you'll notice, I beg: 
While others from taste fall in love with an ankle, 
Too fondly I loved a whole Legge!" 


Caw any gentleman of antiquarian tastes tell 
us the author of the following epigram, or to 
whom it refers? It was a sort of epitaph on a 
physician : 

He never killed his patients, because he never got 


any, 
So Trinity College gave him the Professorship of 
Botany. 


Tus is not half so neat as the epitaph on a 
husband and wife, with this holy text added: 
‘* Their warfare is accomplished !” 


Tue Drawer last year gave several specimens 
of eminent meanness of certain persons ; but the 
instance cited by an Irish Dominican preacher, 


to the Drawer are always acceptable, writes: | wishing to place the meanness of Judas in the 
Ross Browne, Captain Bradbury, and your serv-| clearest light before his audience, suggested to 
ant the subscriber, were sitting last evening in| them that from long familiarity with the Gospel 
Bradbury’s cabin on the Japan, ‘sailing o’er a narrative they had come to overlook the force of 
summer sea” from Panama toward San Francis- | the words there used to describe the future apos- 
co, spinning yarns and swapping “‘ inaccuracies,” | tate’s habitual roguery. ** Not only,” he remind- 
when Bradbury asked, ‘‘ Do you know Mrs, Gen- | ed them, “‘ did Judas steal the money, but Holy 
eral ?” mentioning the wife of a well- | Writ emphatically adds that he even kept the 
known General, distinguished for her wit and so- | bag.” 

cial accomplishments. ‘‘I'll tell you a story | é 

about her: Some years ago, before she married| Ovr recent anecdotes illustrative of the ‘‘ long- 
General ——, who wasn’t a General then by a| bow” proclivities of certain people has brought 
long shot, she was addressed by a young fellow | a fresh crop, of which the following may be taken 
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as specimens of that kind of statement which an | had occasion to visit a certain part of the Stat 


English paper recently styled as the ‘‘ conspicu- 
ously inexact ;” 

A peripatetic Yankee, riding in a railroad car, 
was disposed to astonish the other passengers 
with tough stories. At last he mentioned that 
one of his neighbors owned an immense dairy, 
and made a million pounds of butter and a mill- 
ion pounds of cheese yearly, The Yankee per- 
ceiving that his veracity was in danger of being 
questioned, appealed toa friend. ‘‘ True, isn’t it, 
mister? I speak of Deacon Brown.” 


mills that are all worked by butter-milk !” 


Tus is of the same species as that of the young 
During a | 


gentleman who was so fond of eggs. 
drive to he stopped at a little public house 
on the way for lunch, and said he believed he'd 
lunch on hard-boiled eggs, if they had enough ; 
and he sat by the window eating them and throw- 
ing the shells out of the window. At last, hinted 
the narrator, I got tired waiting, and said, ‘‘ My 
dear B ,are you going to sit there all day 
calling for more eggs? Dolet’s go.” And when 
we got into our conveyance, as he turned it 
around he drove one wheel over the pile of egg- 
shells, and it was so high, my dear, that we were 
actually upset! 


Are we not quite right in assuming that every 
reader of the Drawer will thank us for inserting 
among our good things the following little poem 
by Mary Frances Tyler ? 


Not to the man of dollars, 
Not to the man of deeds, 
Not to the man of cunning, 
Not to the man of creeds ; 
Not to the one whose passion 
Is for the world's renown, 
Not in a form of fashion, 
Cometh a blessing down. 


Not unto land's expansion, 
Not to the miser’s chest, 
Not to the princely mansion, 
Not to the blazoned crest; 
Not to the sordid worldling, 
Not to the knavish clown, 
Not to the hanghty tyrant, 

Cometh a blessing down. 


Not to the folly-blinded, 
Not to the stee in shame, 
Not to the carnal-minded, 
Not to unholy fame; 
Not in neglect of duty, 
Not in the monarch's crown, 
Not at the smile of beauty, 
Cometh a blessing down. 


But to the one whose spirit 
Yearns for the great and good; 
Unto the one whose storehouse 
Yieldeth the hun food ; 
Unto the one who labors, 
Fearless of foe or frown: 
Unto the kindly-hearted, 
Cometh a blessing down. 


Owe of the cleverest raconteurs and wits of the 
town, ‘* Mr, Sparrowgrass,” tells the following of 
Governor Seward, which is quite too good to be 
kept for private circulation : 

During his incumbency of the gubernatorial 
chair, before the days of railroads, the Governor 


** Y-e-s,”” | 
replied the friend; ‘‘that is, I know Deacon | 
Brown, though I don’t know as I ever heard pre- | 
cisely how many pounds of butter and cheese he | 
makes a year; but I know he has twelve saw- | 





and, on starting, mounted upon the box of th, 
mail-coach to enjoy his cigar and the scener,. 
The driver was an inquisitive driver, 
senger humored him. 
‘** Land agent?” said the driver. 
** No,” quoth Seward. 
** Selling goods ?” 
“No.” 
‘*' Traveling preacher 
“Re,” 


enery, 
and his pas- 


o” 
f 


‘“* Patent medicines ?” 

** No.” 

** Circus ?’ 

**No.” 

‘* Newspaper man ?” 

** No.” 

‘Then what’s your business ?” 

‘* Governor,” replied Mr. Seward, with a tran- 
quil smile. 

**Gov’nor o’ what ?” 

** Governor of the State of New York.” 

** Get aout!” 

** Well, I can convince you of it,” said the 
Governor, ‘‘ for here’s a man on the road with 
whom I am acquainted.” And as the stage 
passed by, he saluted him: ‘‘Good-morning, 
Mr. Bunker; I want to ask you a question. Am 
I not the Governor of New York ?’ 

‘*No, by thunder!” was Bunker's reply. 

‘* Who is, then?” said the startled smoker. 

* Thurlow Weed!” 


Tue chivalric character of Stonewall Jackson— 
the Chevalier Bayard of the Confederate army— 
is not more admired at the South than it is by 
those who on many a hotly-contested field battled 
against him for the North. On the move from 
Swift Run Gap, at the beginning of Jackson's 
celebrated Valley campaign, his army marched 
until very late the first night, and through a ter- 
rible rain. About midnight Colonel Baylor, of 
the Fifth Virginia, heard one of his men, a Dutch- 
man, grumbling and swearing to an Irish com- 
rade about the miserable hardship of his soldier- 
life; and he concluded his remarks upon the 
subject by saying : 

“*T vish ali de Yankees vas in hell enny how!” 

** Well, J doan’t thin,” said Paddy. 

‘“* Der deffle you ton’t! and vat’sh de reezin?” 

‘*Be gorra an’ wadn’t ould Jack be afther 
havin’ us up afore day agin, in the rain, wid tree 
days’ cook’d rashins, pursuin’ iv ‘em ?” 


Ir is said to be susceptible of proof that a New 
York gentleman, who had taken up his summer 
quarters with his family in one of the outlying 
suburbs, recently purchased seven pounds of su- 
gar from his village grocer, and found it sadly 
adulterated with sand. Next day he inserted 
the following paragraph in the village paper : 

* Notioz.—I bought of a proeer in this village seven 
pounds of sugar, from which I have extracted one 
pound of san If the rascai who cheated me will 
send to my address seven pounds of sugar (the Scri 
tural measure of restitution) I will be satisfied. if 
not, I will expose him.” 

The next day nine seven-pound packages of 
sugar were left at the advertiser’s house, there 
being nine grocers in the village, and each sup- 
posing himself to have been detected. 











